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‘Unpalatable’ facts revealed about poly courses 


11*0111 page 1 

df/rcc .11 Thames (nine students in 

IS'-!). 

% , iinuly.sis of national student re- 
cr. .tmciit in ilie 30 polytechnics 
s.hws targe variations between dif- 
I '-1111 institutions and an over-pru- 

i on of courses in ninny science 
•• technology subjects; Among the 

ii rfrumauc examples of the latt- 
f - in 1974 were chemical engineer- 
ini», polymer science and technology, 
c.'umisiry, mathematics, computer 
science, physics, material sciences 
unci nautical studies. 

Sonic languages and engineering 
courses appear to have hod a history 
of bud recruitment. Figures for 2975 
show an hit pro Yemeni In engl Hoof- 
ing recruitment on most courses. 
Degrees in . polymer science mid 


lecbnnlogy at Munches ter ami North 
Lmulon attructed ninu and seven 
students respectively. 

Tlie entire 1974 recruitment to 
nautical studies degrees uf 32 stu- 
dents is divided between five courses 
at four polytechnics. It ranged from 
nil at Sunderland, two and five at 
the City of London and 12 and 13 
ut Plymouth and Liverpool. This 
year, apart from the collapse of 
recruitment at the City of Lundun, 
admissions have improved. 

Recruitment ■ to rlieinieiil engin- 
eering divides 71 students he (ween 
four polytechnics: North Host Lon- 
don (12); Glunvorguii (17) mid Tecs* 
side uni! South Rank (21 cucli). 1 
t , One third of the entire recruit- 
ment to polytechnic mathematics 
degi'ces in Britain is admitted to one 
institution, Tcesxitlc (G1 students) 


while the remaining 132 students 
are divided between 10 other degree 
courses with only Portsmouth 
recruiting more than" 20 students. 

Nearly one third uf till computer 
science umlergrnduutcs arc recrui- 
ted to two polytechnics, Hatfield 
and Portsmouth, with a further 
third at another three ; North Staffs 
Brighton and Sheffield. A further 
eight poly technics shore the remain- 
ing third of the students "with the 
lowest figures at Leeds (14), Glam- 
organ (15), Kingston (16) und 
Til ames und City uf Leicester (17). 

Taken over a five year period the 
number of computer science cour- 
ses has doubled, halving admissions 
to must of the successful courses. 
Manchester Polytechnic with the 
only full- time course, recruited only 
12 students In 1974. 1 


General Vacancies continued 



The British Council 

V V ML d VUO 


The British Council requires well-qualified men a nil women to occupy key 
Appoint incn(s in its overseas coteex service. • 

’ ▼ The main'objcctivcs ofllie Cduncilarc: 

*r- to promote a wider knowledge overseas of Britain, its people and institutions 
to develop closer cuhural tics with other countries , 

•i*- to promote a vvidet knowledge of the English Jauguuge 
L to ad minister educational Aid programmes^ 

‘ All these nclivUicH tire directed towards the imitiinl benefit of Britain and the 

■ llOSlCOU*" 1 ' . : :■ 

\\/!hatdo we want ? ; r 

-• We Heed good administrators who also possess tlie qualities of personality . 

Bad the management potential. which the. problems of interna Li o na l rep rest nta lion. 

■ docoand, Tho Council has staff in 80 To reign and commonwealth countries -and ' ' 

! . overseas corcc r service officers inust accept to serve Wherever posled. ir appointed 

you Witt spend iip to two-thirds of your workihg life abroad. Tbree-quartersof the 
posts are in tbc developing world. • 


Roc ruil in em to physics courses is 
uniformly low with seven polytech- 
nics shm-ing a ualiuiiul total of 79 
recruits. Newcastle, which has a 
physical electronics degree, attrucr* 
19, while South Bank and Sunder- 
land have eight and nine respec- 
tively. 

Several institutions each run 
degree courses which, although 
unique, have a consistent record of 
low recruitment. They include cera- 
mics at North Staffs : six, eigh-t and 
eleven students between 1973 und 
1975 ; information science at 
Leeds ; 14 students -in 1973 und 16 
in 1974 ; computer systems engin- 
eering ut Manchester : 19, 10 and 
IB students over .the past three 

S cars ; and food science at South 
auk : 12 and 18 students in the 
past two years. 

One of* the more hopeful differ- 
1 euces between tho 1974 ond 1975 
figures has been the improvement 
in admissions to electrical, mechani- 
cal and production engineer! ng 
coursos. 

The 1974 figures showed largo 
numbers of engineering courses f nil- 
inn to admit mare than 20 students- 
This year’s figures seem to suggest 
that engineering recruitment may 
have doubled in ninny places, al- 
though It is still falling -far short 


of u healthy entry of about 50 
dents per course. 

The most successful cow:„ 
appvured w have been the « 
Imied social sciences, arts « j 
Immunities degrees, Including ** 
jects like accountancy, librari&iuliV 
law und estate management 

Among the highest recruits are 
tlie nuilti-disciplinarv degree at the 
City, of iWon ( 221 ), combined 
studies at Middlesex (155), social 
studies at Liverpool (124), social 
science nt Central Londbn (US) 

Rciictiou to the figures wag swift 
this week. Sir Alex Smith, chair- 
man of the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics, called fnr a national 
body to manage higher education 
with the introduction of some 
rationalization of courses between 
institutions. 

He said the figures showed hnw 
inefficient the whole of the higlnr 
education system was, with nppror- 
als fnr new courses taking place 
apninst r background of ovorpro- 
vision in many areas. . 

Dr J. Frank Dickenson, director 
of North Staffordshire Polytechnic, 
said: “This is the unpalatable truth 
which was hound to comb foil u 
somo stage. If wo do not pul our 
own house in order, it 1$ Uriah, 
that someone elso will". 


Recruitment in some degree courses, October 1974 


Computer Science 


Sandwich degrees 


1st yeor 

Vkhtirn 28 (23) 87 (<JN) 

Cii.leld 45 (36) 139 (143) 

Klnrwlua 1G (27) 81 (116) 

Ticuncs 17 (— ) 17 (— ) 

Leicester 17 ■ (16) 79 (98) 

1'nrlsiiunith 4G (33) 13fl (118) 

.I.juiclicstor 24. (30) .84 (71) 

North Shirrs 28 (58) 153 (2591 

Wolverhampton 18 (28) 61 (75) 

Leeds 14. (15) t 56 (61) 

PhcfrioUl 27 (25) ‘ 68 (45) 

W, in organ . IS (12) . 43 (27 y 

Hgnrca In bracket 1973,- Other figures 

— — unable to recruit. 

. I ' ’ 

l MaiUcmatlca aud % statistics (Including 
• statistics and computing ; matlicmatlcs 
iiitd comp u ling) 

■ * . ‘ Sandwich degrees 
1st year Total 


Physics 


Norib Lundnu 
South Bank 
Newcastle ' 
Sunderland 
Livci'poui 
PortKmoufli 
Lniicfa ester 


Combined studies 


Sundwlch 
1st year Told . 

13(17) ».l«l 

8 ( 14 ) ■ 40 -tUl 
19 (26) )M (Ul>- 

9 (6) 26 (26) 

is (17) 5t tar 

15 (13) « («) 

« (10) 16 (Hi 


1st year 
.uiripld’ 18 (25) 

;.1«cld c.icx . 14 (13) 

StiOlil Bank • 18 1 17) 

; 'Hinnies .. 16 20) 

. Leicester 16 16) 

- RQWCBStlB — — ) 

: Tcesslde (mailie- 
i inatlcal science) 61 (401 
« Portsmouth : 21 (12) 

Lnncncator ' * (14) 
North Starrs — (11) 
SheFNelll. 

(applied 

statistics) - 17 (— ) 

Glamorgan 12 (13] 
Figures .In brackets 1973, 
1974. ’■ 

- * ™ course dosed. 

,rf “ xnablo.to recruit. 



w w ~ ' ■ — ~ / “ -Tvo’ • 

T T - Ymi Will be expected to assume h. yv*)dc range or responsibilities In the field. 

. ©fcullural, educational nod scientific exchange.Thasewilb. appropriate 
iiualifcatiohs and relevant expef ieiK?e m{iy addttioaally.be required lo advise on. - 
: jpmgllm teaching, science and science education,' audio-visuiit techniques, library 
vorkew, ;y \ ■ ' • 

W^hat qualifications are required? 

, ■ • You rousl be a gradunie of a British university witKa ‘first Qf teC|ohd clua 
Jjonourirdcflree, or Qliigliet 1 degree. Any dcgrpP sublcol or specialisation is ; - 

poceploble,^ nut we are particularly looking For candidates qualified in. education', > . • 
flOtence, English kmguugc tuapliing. cn^iueci iug anil lech nology, accountancy and 
finance. Ubrariutiship or publishing. \ 


37 ( 43 ! 

other figures 


Material? science ... .iBaodwlch . . ‘ ' 

> City of London — — ) . AS. (10) 

Thim«. y , b ^V' 1 15. . (6) 

SUnderiadd • ■ .. 7 - 1 13) • ;28 • M2) 

Larldjierter ' 21 122) 41 (54) 

Shetflcld - . ,.. 2l 13). 69: (71) 


Urigluon 

Ccmral -London • 
NL London 
North London 
Cambridgeshire 
Luton - 

City of Lolcestor 
Sunderland 
Manchester ' 
Oxford 
Portsmouth * 
Manchester 

Bridal studies 

Contra) Loudon 

nigh Wycoihbn 

Klngsiml 

Kings tub 

North Londou 

South Bank 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

Teewride 

Llvorpool 

Manchester 

Oxford 

IVirwmoutli 

Bhscol •*. 

Ldnclicster 

Hu<ldcrs((eld 

Lcorti . 

SheCfleld -• 


lut year 
34 (52) 
80 (92) 

H 

28 (29) 
42 . (58) 


10 i ,H 

Full 

118 l— ) 
26 (30) 
54 (36), 
Sl> ; (40) 
51 (SI) 
73 WW 
• 77 (68 ; 


s ss ' 

83 (26.1. 

233- 

fS: 


Cidl-iline - 


101*1-" 
78. -V 

• 66 l"I 
287 (l»> 

. .« H 

. 46 (B) 
83 (10(1 
160(1111 
: 92 - (H! - 

13S Wl 

101 £ 
182 4 W 

•time '■ 
118- .M 
. 52 (» . 

fl 

A1\ S 

^'1 

'M79 (Igl 

■ i27 % 

m 

■'in 



Recruitment to 


huddkrsfieu) 
.subject 


ou’shoul^®^ lw^25^3 yeanjoCa^e 


rnfenTri”!^ 


language if 


\y\te ■ \ 


1973.1974 1975 
V-39: 4% 


All figures arc for Wit’ ' 1 

. 1973 t !gi| res lif bfiu+ri* : . . . 

two polytechnics ^ 

. - ' i "-' ' >- : i J '- - .. 

1 SOUTH BANK , . j^ 3 ; 


Ait "Wil be made with 

jianagerialj(>osM,^8ter " 

‘ Prpinpdopis pamwittp 


6nol^(p4vBhce5 






crultment tius,y oar jw 
physics '.gad chequstry 
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Stiff reprimand for Mr Miller 


by Franccii Gibb 

Mr Terence Mil lor is to keep his 
post U director of the Polytechnic 
uf North London but was warned 
to stay out of trouble after the 
Court of Governors voted this week 
by 17 to 5 to adopt tlie report of 
the committeo set up to find ways 
of exercising more control over the 
director. 

Tbe report docs not recommend 
Mr Miller’s dismissal but warns: 
"Any future, ill-considered corres- 
pondence on his phrt would be re- 
garded as a serious matter, not 
least becauso it would reveal a sig- 
nificant lack of discretion on the 
part of one whose job essentially 
requires discretion.” 

While it recognizes that there is 
no measure which can ensure dis- 
creet behaviour the committee 
says: "Further indiscretions may 
bo prevented by the court’s form- 
ally drawing the attention of tha 
directorate this report.’’ 

The differences at the polytech- 


Ministerial 
meddling in 
SSRC claimed 

by David Walker 

Social Sciences Correspondent 

Tli$ Social Science Hoseiuch Coup. 
Cl » uh«ds protection from the en-; 
croachmtmrs of Government Mlnis- 
wrs, one of its former chairmen 
»nys in' an article published today.' 
r», u And C ew Slionfield, 1 director of 
House and ‘ chairman of 
the SSRC from 1968-71* says that 
Til?5P erici ? ce ' at, tlie hands of Mrs 
Thatcher, then Secretary for Edu- 
wlon, and Mr Keith Joseph, .then 
for Social , Servlc es, had 
taught him the need for " an 

as “ in!,t polltl ' 

_i"J. ®jn. hot saving the SSRC was 
PJdgaed with political appointments. 
mirtfi 1 * y, ^ s ? tendency, for each 
“(Water t° be his own, or iiBr own 
joaal BcjentJst— -whereas neither he 
ufl“* would presume to expresq 
3S P* r *° n «> intellectual predMec- 
P h ? lc « of physicist* or 
®Baical researchers.” , 

oniJL.5 hon ^ wtf . suggests that op- 
SJSS^n**' to the SSRC should be 
Only 00 the proposal of (he 


nic wero some excuse for an "iso- 
lated lapse and error of judgment,” 
the report says . " Less cxcusnblc 
is a repeated lapse or error.” 

Students, about 100 of whom pic- 
keted die governors’ meeting, 
abandoned plans* for an lmmediato 
occupation of the polytechnic build- 
ings after a poorly attended union 
meeting this week. But future dir- 
ect action has not been ruled out. 

The five nmn committee under 
Judge Eric Sinckdale was set up in 
June after die governors had voted 
by 16 to nine to suspend Mr Miller 
for "grossly improper” behaviour. 

Mr Miller hnd written to Iho 
Secretary of State for Education 
recommending further cuts In tlie 
level of student representation on 
the polytechnic's academic hoard. 
The level hnd already bocn agreed 
both |>v tho court of governors and 
tho ioint polytechnic /Ivmor London 
Education Authority advisory com- 
mittee, on both of which Mr Miller 
was n member. 

Dr Walter Ross, then chairman of 
the governors, did not consider Mr 


Miller's act inn w;im anted suspension 
under the terms outlined for such 
coses in the polytechnic's ankle-, of 
government, mid instead -set up the 
committee. 

Referring, to the director’s with- 
drawal of his letter, after the strong 
reaction it provoked, the report 
notes that he " failed to expect such 
a reaction or such criticism”. It 
was a similar luck of foresight which 
led him to umko “ tho ill-considered 
statements” ubout staff and stu- 
dents reported in the press In June, 
it says. 

Throughout its Inquiry, tho com- 
mittee was conscious of tho direc- 
tor's rights of free speech ami free- 
dom to write articles und letters. 
Hie court has no right to gag him. 
4 ‘ Rut acceptance of any post implies 
an agreement to uct responsibly 
when making speeches and when 
writing articles and letters which 
relate tu that .post ”, it says. 

Mr Miller bus been token to task 
for a similar action two yeui.i ago. 

He was not available for comment 
this week. 


Universities 
cheered by 
applications 

Applications for university places 
for 1976 will be up to 10 per cent 
higher than this year, with medi- 
cine, somo branches of applied 
science, law, economics, account- 
ancy and English attracting slgulfi- 
cuntly more sixth formers. 

The Universities Ccnirul Council 
on Admissions hus processed nearly 
20 nor cent nmriT 1 
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Low recruitment to 
technician courses 
‘threatens industry’ 


by David Htncke - 

Almost half the 360 Higher National 
Diploma courses in England olid 
WuJcs wore unable to * attract 20 
students in October 1974, according 
to confidential figures prepared by 
colleges apd polytechnics for the 
Deportment ' of Education and 
Science. ■ 

At least 29 HND courses either 
felled to run or were dosed by 
regional inspectors, mid another 31 
could not recruit 10 students. The 
remaining 120 courses failed to 
reach admissions of 20. 

-Taken with tlie recruitment to 
degree courses, published In The 
THES ‘ lost week, the figures show 
that more than 250 of LOGO courses 
provided at polytechnics and 
colleges of technology, with an 
admissions requirement . of one A 
levfe\ .hr • more, • were recruiting 
below 20 students. 

. If etnpiy places' In universities 
are added to this total some picture 
.of the dearth of suitably qualified 
science undergraduates ana skilled 
technicians needed for British 
industry can be ascertained. 

. Sir Alox Sin i tli, chairman of tlie 
Coniinittee of Directors of Poly- 
technics, cmpmehtlng specifically on 
the HND figures ■ published this 
week, said :, "T aip very concerned 
about - the, shortage of skilled tecli- 
hiddi|ff.'Jt : tJii* level of recruitment 
Is continued these courses face 
almost certain death in the next 
■decade, with serious consequences 
for British Industry.” 

Ah nnalysis dt.thfe low recruit- 
ment to HND codrses ' Shows a 
(similar 1 pattern to degree recruit- 
ment. Figures arc low far science 
and technology ' and ' high in the 
fields of business studies, hotel and 
catering a«d agriculture.. ’ 

■y Total recruit meat marginally iit; 

. Increased between 19J$ mid, 1974. 


First year admissions- to full-duiu 
courses, Increased frdm 3,502 to 
3,701 and to sandwich courses from 
4,853 to 4.981. 

Thu number of students enrolled 
on HND courses fell from 19,165 to 
18,953 on sandwich courses and In- 
creased from 8,365 to 8,592 on full- 
time courses. 

Courses that failed to run inclu- 
ded four in civil engineering, two 
in* chemical engineer big, five in 
mechanical engineering, four In 
electrical engineering, two- in 
physics, ouc tu metallurgy, three in 
chemistry, foor in mathematics, and 
one- each in computer studies, busi- 
ness studies, institutional manage- 
ment, and business studies and 
Jungiutges. 

■ Polytechnics unable to recruit stu- 
dents .40 some of their HND courses- 
were Teesslde, Huddersfield, North 
East London, • Wolverhampton, 
North Staffordshire, and South 
Bank. 

Among the colleges of technology 
which failed to recruit were Wrex- 
ham, which has become part of the 
North East Wales -Institute of 
Higher Education, and Mid-Essex 
Technical. College and North-East 
Esfcex Techrtlcal College, both due 
to be -absorbed into colleges of 
higher education.' 

Production, -engineering was one 
of the lowest areas of • recruitment. 
Figures returned to tho-DES before 
November .1 lust year Showed that 
Lanchestcr Polytechnic hud recrui- 
ted quo student, Birmingham Poly- 
technic four, and Hatfield Toly tech- 
nic six. 

Tho largest .roc roll munt was, to 
(three , colleges, Accrington Co] lege 
of Further Education* (20) und WH- 
Icsden and Salford Callages of Tech- 
nology (19 'each), ... 

,i Since* howevor, sandwich courses 
of tun doi not start uhtil January 

continued on page 2 g 


this time Inst year, a slightly false 
comparison becauso of n stuff over- 
time ban ac UCCA last' year which 
slowed the process up. Applications 
cinse on December 15 hut most uni- 
versities have seen ahuut half lliair 
expected total already. 

University admissions officers are 
very plonsed with tho pra visional 
figures. Mr Ted Nultkle of Sussex 
University said ail increase of about 
5 per cent over last year wus to be 
expected. He suggested that 
changes in tho size of the popula- 
tion in general and the luck em- 
ployment opportunities for sixth 




timing of university applications 
could distort the picture. 

One admissions * officer said lie 
would he very surprised if there 
were any university thru did nut get 
last year’s admission* total. 

In most universities applications 
are up ill u rmiKu »l subjects Sir.m 
English and history cm the arts side 
to mechanic# ahglnoorlng : and 
even ■ chemistry on the seteneda’. 
Subjects which ' seem To ba attract 
Ing fewer students than lost year 
include modern languages, particu- 
larly French, German and Russian. 

. Hpivever thuye are indications 
that applications in one of the most 
sought liflpr . areus, medic (ne, are 
Flattening off and the Increase in 
this area has not been- ,as high as 
expected- Though in some universi- 
ties— euch as Lelcestei^— applica- 
tions to study medicine could ba up 
to 20 per ceut more than in 1975, 
elsewhere, us at Leeds, they could 
be only a few per cent higher. 

Arts admissions are complicated 
by the fact that while English keeps 
its popularity moderxi languages are 
decliiuug, with exceptions .such as 


PICTURE COPYRIGHT GEORGE RODGER 


Edward Moody, R. L2 
Stirrat und Ann Oakley 
are among the contributors 
to five pages of 
anthropological reviews, 
pages 19-23 


T. 3. Elio* 

Denis Donoghue reviews 
KUot by Stephen Spender 
and a new edition of 
Eliot’s, prose edited by- 
Frank FCermode, page 16 


Tortured in Chile 

A seminar on education 
in Chije last week;jieard - 
dccqunts.bf life under 
the Junta, Jane Ffcmmanii 
reports, page 9. 


iT'Tw \m : \ ■ \ V * Vi 


reports " amoziug numbers ” of 
applicants. 

In the social sciences early Indl* 
(Eons are that the popularity nf 
law may bo tailing off slightly while 
economics ■ nnd accountancy nre 
likely to attract up to a quarter 
more applicants than last yem - . 

’ Othov subjects where applica- 
tions dre likely to be up ■ include 
mechanical engineering, agriculture 
arid geography. . 


ee> cdmmeritlfig bn 




Our man in Washington 


As pirt of the. continuing development of 
the overseas . service, in The TfiES 
lyfrchhel' Binyon hhs beeiti appointed 1 iho r 
paper’s full-time correspondent; In XOrth 
America, where dmilaltio'n rioW’stands af 
more: thriw.x, 000- .. . W- v‘. ; 
i.He.^wJU bb -Uased vln; the- offices of ; The" 


weekly, .page Of news' frbm (he Updtpd 
States and. Can ado. . 

Orte' of the* original jiiemboi's oF The 


«u« , j qv • «i t mi* AJCftK) 

where, iily esslfihineutq - Itayo' included ' the 


Paul Johnson 
More replies, from 
Bernard Williams, 

Martin Jacques and . 
John Hplloway, page II ; 


Arts and skills ■ ; 

Patrick Nuttgens argues 
that there is' an 
imbalance betweep 
academic disciplines’ ,aii4 
skills Jh our education r 
ancl suggests a remedy; . 
■pttgfc- 15, 1 1 


















move south 
for Chelsea 
College 

TJie move by Chelsea College in a 
control site at Wandsworth will he 
a significant symbolic 9 rep for Lon- 
don University, Lord Wolfciidcii, 
principal of the college, has pre- 
dicted. . 

Speaking at a ceremony to mark 
the laying, by Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, of the foundation 
stone at Hie first 'hall of residence 
at Wandswprtb, Lord WoJfenden 
said he expected links will! other 
London University colleges and 
Senate House to remain as strong as 
ever. 

The move stems from die 1968 
Todd Report on 'Mcdtcui Education 
when it writs suggested that die col- 
lege should forge u link with St 
(George's Hospital Medical School 
and litu Royal Dental Hospital 
Srhnnl of Dental Surgery, hnth in 
the process of relieve] oping at 
Tooling. 

The luilE of residence, due lo lie 
completed in 1077, will lie the firsr 
building on site mid will J>u fol- 
lowed by u science education centre. 
Other departments of Chelsea Col- 
lege, at present .spread over n wide 
area uf London, will move south of 
the Thames when accommodation is 
built. 

I.nrd IVnlfciidcn said if v.-uuM hr 
die first time a " umtti-fnruliy ” 
presence had been inn iil rested in 
Nuuih-wcsi London hut the college 
did not intend to become mi ivory 
tower or Isolationist in its mi tin ok. 

Hu paid tribute to Dr Malcolm 
Guvin, former principul of Chelsea 
College, after whom the hull is 
named. Dr Gavin, said Lord 
Wolfoiulcii, had devoted himself to 
the advancement of Chelsea College 


IlHi flMbti iiiunu.il buecAinns aurruMENT 21 . 11,75 


DES threat to college 
6 lame duck 9 departments 



by David Henckc 

Departments in many colleges uf 
education could be closed under 
new pro po.su Is for n further rationa- 
lization of teacher training planned 
by die Department of Education and 
Science. 

A druft circular is being pie pared 
by senior DES officials to devolve 
powers to nine of the ten Regional 
Advisory Councils to reduce the 
number of course options nvnilublc 
in bachelor of education degrees. 

The scheme has been thought, 
necessary because there is a danger 
that unpopular subjects will be 

S ' id out by many colleges when 
with reductions of between 
30 and'66 per cent in' teacher train- 
ing places. 

It is understood that officials 
have belatedly realized that subjects 
like ninthcmutics, science, music 
and religious education, where 
there is still a .serious teacher 
shortage could he seriously at risk 
when' colleges could eusily fill their 
places with good recruiting subjects. 

Under the druft DES proposals, 
still under discussion, RACs will 
he empowered to convene meetings 


to discuss the problem and pm 
forward proposals on courses For 
their area. 

They will, therefore, be taking 
over the defunct rule nr the former 
area training organizations, based 
in the universities. 

The result of such course ration, 
nlization would mean the closure of 
some college depart munis, since 
course options would be concentra- 
ted in one or two colleges in the 
urea. It is hoped that science and 
mathematics departments could then 
he concentrated nt selected colleges 
with viable numbers rather than 
scattered in seven or eight colleges 
with fpur nr five students in ettch 
subject. 

The tone of the circular shows 
that the DES is concerned that the 
colleges, which will be in competi- 
tion outside teacher training with 
polytechnics ami universities, may 
not be able to attract viable num- 
bars for many courses. 

The DES is proposing to reorgan- 
ize the colleges in East Anglia, 
since only small nuinbors are In- 
volved and the RAC is one of the' 
smallest in the country. 




NUS promises positive action 
on housing and welfare 


The Queen Mother lays the foundation .stone at Mnlcolm Gavin Hull. 


by Jnne Headley 

The National Union of Students will 


security of tenure und tent allow- 
ances. " At the end of the Hay, we 
must accept that halls of residence 


within London University and hud 
been deeply involved in the plan- 
ning for the tripartite academic 
enterprise. 


Lord Wo If untie n said uu anony- cellar of Londun University. 


be taking much more positive action should not be reserved specifically 
in future to combat the cpsis in f or undent use." 

, ‘ student accommodation. und to step m- r\arke -also urged that slu- 

mous donor hiul enabled die college U| , lts welfare campulgn. But stu- dans’ unions cooperate with other 

to obtain ina new site. dents’ unions must be prepared, organizations in the locality such as 

Next week the Queen Mother cele- |0 play their part at a local level, housing associations, squatting 

Urates her twontieltt year as t-Illin- This Hint ikn nupi*n II niActnoii from .—.Bnniuat-lnne uniilh rliihc an H irflrtA 


This was tho overall message from organizations, youth clubs and trada 
NUS conferences on housing and union youth mpvements. 


Three solutions for post school No pay f ® r .! tude " t 

1 « . 1 rGprCSCni3tl\ftS 8S experience ut me nua nuusing 

admuustraf ion proposed money crisis bites l at tlte^start of the’ academic year 

•. .we put out’ press releases and 

tty Stie'Rcld • • ted to the . abolition of separate hv p etei . vVllhv =' posters but very little new is said. 

Regional executive •envtrnim.nt boards. At that time it hnd ' . _ . . , " We have now gone mi beyond 

coffi nke rXpnosi bility for ud- ll,ut lM * course could Ihe full-ilmd officers of Cumhr dge j] 1L . poster Hlld „ resg campaign. Tills 

minister in* adSnSd f uHier edt.ca- W Lo . , wiravnnunc.es, said Mr Students’ Union have lost their j s the first lime the NUS has held 

initial *Kr B °;S flE* ” * ' ° * tUmM " COnf f l ?! Ke of ,**• "" d 

jfi fi.TJ?o rV Mr S in c fl hi n f C The sabbatic* president, Mr ^ ‘T** 

(ducat huMl f f k ^l^nchesie r jh a s *1" Iducatlo^^ce Mr Went , 0n f0 T'T 

suggested, -ft* left Cambridge. He finished his do- ways in which students cpuld taka 

Giving a public lecture in Man- ir 1 »n?« 1 1 1 m m gr F? ? 0U , rse „ I ,ast year ' Tllc ?? ,or action to combat the shortage trt 

tfttnitter this** week Mr Flake sold rnev^wa^ feaSlf 1 would be ios- S bhBli ff l fIc ««a. d°,pu« nresidem housing) not only for students, but 
many people did not behove thot SH* m hold souarare electinnr - P , lpL> ? ° f *“•> f 0 ! fe Er say * for everyone. 

104 separate locul education nuthorl- , „ third alternative Mr Flske ? l ? hopes to cany on foi the time They must be prepared to under- 
lies .could permanently retain res- iunnested the wholesale transfer bo ilV B- . . ■ ' e - , , ,, take basic research 011 housing in 

ponslbllity For -the 100 .Institutions of control of the education service 1 ‘^ Iie J m , 101 ^ as . a ^ 2,2 °P deficit, their areas, he said, finding out such 
of >iBher WucdtWn - now’ - being- ■-S.Kg&ff |S2l. Thi SiatioJ It ££ • things as the 


welfare held at the University of 
Astuq in Birmingham last week. 

Addressing 150 delegates at the 
housing conference, Charles Clarke, 


Addressing the welfare confer- 
ence, Jez Lloyd, Wee-president 
(welfare) of the NUS. also calW 
for more action on a local level. Ha 


the NUS president, snid : • 11 My stressed the usefulness of urea wel- 
experience uf the NUS housing fare conferences, nut only berauM 


Ihe fu lure, Mr Dudley l-iske, chief 
education officer of Manchester, has 
suggested, 

Giving a public lecture in Mun- 
tliusrer this weak Mr Flske said 
many people did’ not balioye that 
104 separate locu] education authorl- , 


-led to the . abolition of .separate 
school boards. At that lime it liiid 


camnaign in the past has been that problems differed greatly from 
at tne start of the academic year locality to locality, bin also because 
put out’ prow releases and of the feed-back they could provide 
irs bat very little new is said, to NUS headquarters. 

Ve have now gone on beyond Students were probably no* 
mster and press cunipnigii. This facing far greater problems then 
e first lime the NUS has held ever before as for as fir flnl } 
inference of this nature and housing, social security, health aad 
re taking nur first steps towurds Job prospects wero concerned, Mr 


, ", • ... we put out prose releases and ot the reeu-uack nicy coum pruviuc 

hv Pntnn Wllhv =' posters bat very little new is said, to NUS headquarters. •' 

y “We have now gone on beyond Students were probably no* 

Ihe full-iime officers of Cuinhridge the poster and press cunipnigii. This facing far greater problems than 
Students’ Union have lost their i s t |ie first lime the NUS has held ever before os far as gram*, 
salaries as a result of a financial n conference of this nature and housing, social security, health Md 
crisis- ' • wc urc taking nur first steps towurds ' job prospects wero epneerned, Mr 

The sabbaucal presulent, Mr positive action-” Lloyd said. This meant that weltwt 

Alastalr Begg, has resigned and Mr Clarke went on to outline officers not only had to deal with 
left Cambridge. He finished his do- ways in which students could taka the “nuts and bolts problems 
greo course last year. The other nction to combat the shortage irt experieaiced by students but al*a 
sabbatical officer, deputy president housing) not only for students, but actively participate 111 the waiter* 

for everyone. • , . campaign to tackle the Inadequacie* 

They must be prepared to under* of the social system often creating 
take basic research 011 housing in. the problems. . • ' 

their areas, he said, finding out such There is an artificial separation 
1 authority policy between welfare work am 

„ v „tics, the kind of property students’ problems , 

Ing built— whether for families " People working In wdlfare ar* 


sccreturiak or 
until the fnr 


Ing built — whether for families People working in weuaro • 
tor single people, the demand at the cniilf Aco of campaigning 
r accommodation ancl so on. must be prepared to face up 

The needs of students must form ■ local authorities, the Dnao 


w of tbs rjKFs ^^tfCinaaL’a. w The ' u te sU ^ fu,sed i° 

olnari turwlhi'V , ' • ■ " even^ two TeparaS bSSS." one TSk reW S e . a ; promised iSOO towards 

The 1944 Education Act, he snid, hlRhur^V education and one for office expenses (though It contan- 

had created an excellent structure schools. was a tbeoreticnl possi- ued paying Hie unmii s sccretariak 

for all the truly local services such billtyi although ! the rights of the salaries, worth EZ^OO) until the 

at)- nursery, primary, and 1 secoiidary citizen -against centralized bureau- - deficit was .written off. 

schools, ttnd local technical cpLlcges.. ciacy t vould need to be protected. . At a meeting law week, the union t of t h B Heeds of. the cmimui- soon." -uj 

but fr bad never been Hie ideal Mr Flske believed ihai such a bxecunve decided to bring its books ,\j ty M z whole, Mr Clntke added- It was important top. Mr 
vehicle for further and higher edit- change would be undesirable end into balnnce by cutting office cx- gut at the same time, he pointed > said, for students’ luiions » t «J • 
cation. - •. .... even perhaps unworkable, although penses by 10 pOt; cent, scrapping a ogt , if rosldontini accoinmndatiun up 'area welfare .networks. Dt «" 

Higher education remained with- \ t he« ; to be recognized 1 that many late-night mini-bus service to out- became thd respqnslblllty of local way smaller or poorer unions epuw 

in local government; because ^thp people, might not mind; unduly if lying collegos and stopping annual authorises so students had the same benefit from the Facilities oI.iaiRH 

o;eqch of. riglits a^ . othdr t tenants— such as and better equipped unions. 

‘Scots control for universities^ 

Roomsi .Tlita year, four JCRs have The control of die Scottish ttblvcrti- would be to stki vo the edupatjojt 

dlsnf minted, but ono of them is dcs should lie with the Scottish, system to death- The puDiw sn • 

roconsidering its decision. • ■ Assembly when it is set up, the vices were being put into a 

Htwln n tha itoo*. uinpb cnnin Tf'Rc P i.i-L n ..ll \ .C ^ XT..&1 .. 1 nulmnf Inil . MIUS RCIW*" 


of |he 'Rnbbi&s Com mictee, which 1A.;- effective; community InvblvemeitC In 


the full-time officers, ....... 

QSU depends largely 1 , on;, affilia- 
tion fees of 75 per cent per student 
frdtn cpllege . Junior Common 


roconsidering its decision. ■ Assembly when it is set up, the vices were being Put into a 

During the Rest week, sonte JCRs Scottish Council 'of the National suspended nnhuatloii. Mas? 

nave sent special donations to help Union of Students' vut'ud. at the . ,by students next term was v* 

tho union out of its crisis. • weekend. To cxcluda them would likely " if these proposals . . 


Assembly when it Is set up, the 


suspended nnhuatlbn. Mm?, S 

U.. tfii'ni W8S 'Ve'J 


yiy * '* 


‘ CK^ng^ gi^s^Up^ at A level ’ 


policy 

, The devolution 
one of ' tho most 
wck^d b/ NUS 


• coming your. Mr John Reid, vice- abolition of the parental c * ^ 
. chairman, told the meeting In Bdin- tion, an ertd »n all lorms .. j 
r’ 1 Uardi; Ita iniporlshce for education cnmidation In the ^ s !. r ,^iionsty 


•• crimiitaliDQ In the 
' grants and an cud tto .di-scre . _ . _ . ... 


■ selection ni'.suojecis vniffi ; cross cDtirse.s 'q! fared ; to boys w grpotfr ties ' os ' 
the; iramtiond! ; la- nml es, ; jhan " tlist ■ offered pir Is,, iviiiib ara 1 ; ■ • .ru^ 
^ IRC •"« dKadyantagB in; 


n(. 10 renppraise the whold post-school awards/ • . ■ * : ' ' ut jve 

T, sector In Scotland! ' . : * i; "The NUS Scottish executnr*, r i{ f 


■ <drU VuittOrina ‘ ' htfthW; edu ca.tibtj 
must he deplortjd.t thp'-cdoimlrtco; ■ 
faid, UlriJ qtiSNed 1 Opportyhities 
mI ubce, . und bpy* mjsseu r iliem - in •; ■ 


He' 6ald- 
nks with 


Ut siiuHu-sex than, in tnlx^rf ^uof^.; t h 

/'The i:n din ill tec's racbtpiuehdailphs.; Otbifl ratompp 
were' cpaitgijnrd lit u . document -. there sliould be.T 
which . Commented 'oh the! Gbvern- lory ddy, rbleu<e 
nlfim report, Cwricttlqt' Djfferen&s age - * *• 

y\;~* ‘ ‘-f •* f v r ,r »■;'* * ;*A 
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Boyle warns of danger in exceeding targets 


by David Wglker 

Applications to Leeds University 
weru so buoyant, there was a “real 
danger ” . of overshooting the 
target laid down by the University 
Grants Committee, its vice-chancel- 
lor, Lord Boyle, said yesterday. • 

He told the university court that 
the outlook for the year was much 
less critical than had been feared. 
Undergraduate numbers were 
almost 20 per cent up 00 1974. The 
university was in the black with an 
accumulated reserve of nearly 
£500,000 In July, 1975. 

The total number of under- 
graduates in the university this 
year was 7.426 compared with 
7,065 in 1974 and the target set 
by the UGC for 1976-77 of 7.500 to 
7,800 students. The hulk of the 
growth in student numbers was in 
the arts faculties and Lord Boyle 
suggested a move away front the 
UGC norms of 40 per cent arts- 
based to 60 per cent science-based 
undents. . " 

Lord Boyle warned that It would 
be dangerous for the university 
either tn overshoot or seriously to 
miss the. UGC target. To exceed 
it would mean the university would 
have students not paid for through 
the block grant. To miss Jt would 
rob Leeds of any supplementary 
sums allocated hy the UGC. 

He recommended to the utiivcr- 
*uy a definition of planning, 
acquired when serving as a Trea- 
sury minister, which saw it as the 
art of. handling short-term fluctun- 




Staff stage 
cuts strike 
in Manchester 

by Frances Gibb 

lecturers at Manchester Polytech- 
nic staged a half-day strike this week 
in protest against pious to roduce 
the area's teacher training staff by 

M n- cent. About 200-of them also 
ed a Manchester education 
committee meeting. 

The committee is considering .iirb- 
potals that after the planned merg- 
ers between Manchester Polytechnic, 
pfdsbury and Holliitgs colleges or 
education, and between GaskeU. 
Manchester Hnd Mo titer colleges of. 
education, die present 435 teacher 
training staff be. cut to between 195 
Md 210 by 1983. 

Teacher training students in the 
■rea are also to be cut by about 50 
P°, r cent By i98i they will be 
from the present figure of 
3,890 to 1,950. 

The first redeployment Of staff 
will not take place until 1977 and 
ail affected will be given one year’s 
2®*1E** 'TA 1977, teacher training 
,u-hl lhB two rqerged institutions 
wm be cut by 30, ana iii subsequent 
& I’y % 60, 55, 20 and then in 
1982 by 10. Staff numbers in the two 
Pf"! institutions, which are expected 
u° K formed by nekt September, 
would be roughly equal, 

^The committee estimates that the 
maximum of staff. ilk.eJy to retire 
tofone 1983, is about 50, • -’.t. 

Mr Bob Askew, secretary .of the 
^ethnic's ^brauch of the Associ- 
f,,,? 11 .°f; Teachers in Technical Instl- 
!i tlQ hs, which represents two-thirds 


Lord Boyle 

tions in such a way that they did not 
result in long term weaknesses. 

Despite n. predicted £lm deficit by 
the end of Lite year 1974-75 the uni- 
versity had made sufficient econo- 
mies to bring ihe deficit down to 
less than £300,000 which was then 
deducted from reserves. 

They had been Jcft with £500,000 
ill reserve, when they had expected 
their reserves to be wiped out com- 
pletely. Short-term financial man- 
agement, lending money for small 

K Grinds at high rates of Interest, 
ud brought in £90,000. 

Lord Boyle suid the Government’s 
pay policy affected th e 'university 

AUT salary 
issue still 
in the air 

Academics are no closer to getting 
their' cost-of-living salary increase. 
The Department of Education and 
Science had not replied by 
Wednesday to requests front the 
Association of University Teachers 
for a furrher meeting. 

DES official* have been in con- 
.sultation with the Department of 
Employment over both the exact 
timing of the £312 cost-oMivtng 
payment being offered to unfv'ersity 
teachers mid thd wording of any 
assurances that might be given on 
future salary claims by the AUT. 

Answering a question In Parlia- 
ment from Dr Keith Hampson, MP, 
secretary of the Conservative Par- 
liamentary Education Committee, 
Mr Mulley, Secretary of State for 
Education, said that university staff 
would not t«uu the Government's 
counter-infiatinn policy tn be broken 
especially for them. ... 

In many local AUT ‘branches 
what Is seen as the Government’s 
dilator! ness in settling ' has 
strengthened the demand for reform 
of tiniyersity teachers’ pay negotia- 
ting machinery. The regular winter 
meeting of the AUT council to be 
held uext month in Swansea will 
discuss the abolition of the present 
twa-tier system af negotiating first 
with the university authorities and 
then with the Government. 

.) Tbfe AUT executive will recom- 
mend to the council that the machi- 
nery be reformed so that the AUT 
can, get to the “point of decision" 

: on Salary clnipis without having to 
seek the permission of any other. 

.’ Mr Laurie Sapper, general Secre- 
tary: of the AUT, said t “ Members 
tfant to time fclalms when they want 
ehd for ho W much they want. ' They 
want the froedom, too, to refer 
claims to arbitration if thoy wish.” 


m two separate ways. It ' allowed 
the university to reduce its spend- 
ing on pay considerably, hut meant 
that academics wire suffering frohn 
pressure on their salaries driving 
their position relative tn nihcr pro- 
fessionals downwards. 

, "University teachers, and those 
in academic equivalent’ posts, do 
not want to breach the Govern- 
ment's pay policy which I for one 
have publicly supported. But its 
impact on the second part of their 
salary claim — the cost of living in- 
crease— has been to telescope com- 
pletely the interval between the end 
of Stage 3 and the in trod net ion of 
tile new £6-a-week limit. 

"This fact must* tun be lost sight 
of 111 any future negotiation, 11 nr 
tlie verdict of rhe ai'hi tr.it inn mlm. 
na,l that there exisrs between tlto 
work at universities and that in fur- 
ther education ‘differences which 
merit recognition’ in salary terms.” 

On questions of manpower plan- 
ning. Lord Boyle said he remained 
sceptical. For instance, ihe foct 
Hint university places were more 
easily gained in sonic subjects than 
oihers scented to have o surpris- 
ingly feeble effect on studc'iiis' 
choices, so that gross inequalities 
between subject iu entry qualifica- 
tions would be needed 10 force 
university entry into uny mould 
considerably different front the 
shape uf unfettered choices. 

9 Those who believe in the welfare 
of Lite country's education service 
“ have got u duty to speak up. Lord 
Boyle told a public meeting in 
Leeds nn Saturday. 


Many opinion* are moulded by 
television, Lord Boyle said. He 
culled on people to monitor what Is 
said on television about cuts in pub- 
lic expenditure und then tp be pro-' 
pared to seuk lime on tho air to 
speak up when the education system 
Is under attack. 

Referring to local authority ex- 
penditure he said: "There are half 
a dozen broadcasts on the rates to 
every ope about wliat tho rates 
actually provide." 

Saturday’s meeting was held at 
Leeds Polytechnic under the slogan 
“ Education in Danger ”. Orga- 
nized hy tile Leeds Campaign 
Against Cuts In Educiiliuu, u group 
formed 12 1110 mils ngu by trail e 
unionists working in sc h cols nnd 
colleges in the city, it attracted un 
audience Of over 200. largely com- 
posed of educationists' and abudents. 

They heard all of the three main 
speakers — Lord Boyle, Charles 
Clarke, president of the National 
Union of Students, and Bob Cr.ver, 
the. Labour MP fur Keigltlcv — 
question the wisdom of the Govcru- 
ment’s policy of reducing public 
expenditure. 

Lord Boyle said be was scepti- 
cal of the iit-gttnieut that cuts in 
public expenditure ure the way out 
of «ur difficulties. “The Govern- 
ment is chasing it-i own tuil through 
repeated cats in public spending." 

Regarding education, lie said tlmt 
ull the cuts tli.ut could hu made 
pa lit less ly hud been mule but he 
wus sure that there were more on 
the way. 


Computer centre protects its 
users at expense of growth 


by Alan Cane 
Science Cor res po tide nt 

London University Computer Centre 
has protected its users over the pust 
year at .the expense of developing 
the sorvicc and any further cuts in 
the budget would mean shutting 
down one of Its machines, The 
economies include postponing the 
purchase uf a £20,0110 multiplexer 
essential to th6 development of an 
lateracdve service and delay iii the 
replacement of obsolete magnetic 
tape systems, due last year. 

The centre's annual report, pub- 
lished this week shows that It cost 
£880,000 to run last year, against an 
estimate of -■ £920.000. The Com- 
puter Board, which has ■ responsi- 
bility for supporting the university 
computer services, provided only 
£830,000. 

The report says : 11 With the rea- 
lization of the massive power 
avBilahle at the centre, this under- 


uTHiiunik eat. uic iiiaa uiiui .1 - 

lines the fact that regional centres 
can operate at very low costs tier 
capacity delivered and that they 
form the backbone of the nation- 


wide university computer services.", 

It E|oes 011 : " Without their exlst- 
ence it Is hard to imagine hftw uni- 
versity research that requires 
computing could continue without 
massive increases in financial 
support." 

Mr Nail SpoonTey, director of die 
London University centre, said this 
week he believed that the univer- 
sity centres— the others are In 


Manchester and Edinburgh — shun Id 
provido a high-quality, hi w- cost 
service as a foundation for the 
programme of investment in oilier 
university centres. 

“ Without, tlie existence of the 
regional centres ", he suid. “ most 
universities would he overwhelmed 
by demands for computing facili- 
ties *’. 

The Board of Management of the 
centre haVe undertaken a study of 
futiiro- demands for computing • to 1 
Support research aurt 1 education in 
the universities and these hnve led 
to a proposal to Increase the centre’s 
capacity Iu 1978. 

Mr Spoonlcy said that rhe pattern 
of usage had changed and was no 
longer so dominated by a few small 
groups. Excluding lilfili or energy 

E hysics, for which special provision 
os been made by the Science 
Research Council, less than ten per 
cent of the computing for research 
work supported by die research 
councils and the University Groms 
Committee Is derived from outside 
the university computer centres " 

In a foreword to the report. Pro- | 
fessor M. W. Humphrey' Davies of ' 
Queeu Mary College, London, chair- j 
man of tlie management board 1 
wrote : “Substantial economies I 

have been made without affecting i 
the quality of the services. Without ! 
doubt, if . more pruning it necessary 
in. the future, there will be an 
increasing impact, on the services 
and users will begin to feel the 
effects quite seriously". 


Sussex may 
validate 
Brighton Poly 
degrees 

by David Henckc 

Sussex University was this week to 
consider validating two new three- 

S ear bachelor of arts degree* for 
rlghton Polytechnic. 

Proposals for new BA degrees in 
British studies and a BA combined 
studies have been put before tho 
colleges advisory board of the uni- 
versity. Tho degrees are believed 
m be the first external university 
degrees to be considered for a poly, 
technic institution for .some time. 

They arc part of tho proposed 
cooperation between Sussex Uni- 
versity and Brighton Polytechnic 
which wan emphasized by Lord 
Crowthor-Huiit wlion he decided 
Hint Brighton Collage of Education 
should be merged with the poly- 
tL'clinie rutlier than the university. 

One important feature of the pro- 
posals is thut students who do well 
in their final exam ina lions will ha 
eligible Ear un hnniutrs classifica- 
tion. It tho standard of students iu 
us" high ns existing bachelor of edu- 
cation graduates at Brighton College 
nf Education, about half will quulify 
for 1111 honours award. 

If (lie degree proposals are 
successful rhe possibility uf students 
receiving honours degrees after 
throe yam's at other . colleges of 
higher education validated by Sussex 
University is likely. 

Last year Sussex University 
approved three-year ordinary 
degrees in humanities and hum mi 
movement for the new Eastbourne 
College of Higher Education, and 
hunt uni ties degrees for Bishop Oltcc 
College, Chichester. 

‘ Students like living 
away from home ’ : 

A sample survey of students at 
Reading University bus revealed 
that nearly ihree quui ters of them 
could roach the university nearest 
tlicir home in less tltuu an hour. 
Over 52 pur cent lived less than' 15 
miles : from . if. . f . , 

The survey, published this week,/ 
was conducted by Miss' Jill Gardner* - 
a final-year undergraduatdiu mat he- ■ 
matics and statistics, together with 
Air. Derek Pike, her tutor. 

Students were asked whether tboy 
: would like " to attend tbelr neigh, 
bourliood's university. More tlicur 
60 tier cent of the sample said they 
were unwilling to live at home. 
Nearly: a third said that a desire to 
move, away from home was in fact 
tiie main reason wliy they were not 
attending th'eir nearest university. 
Another third said they could not 
follow their chosen course of study 
there. 

Concluding their discussion of 
whether students should be encour- 
aged to stay at home, tho authors 
say that while it would ease the 
accommodation shortage, it would 
reduce freedom of chuice to an un- 
desirable extent. 

Neighbourhood l/iui'ersities : an in-. 
vecttRaiion into their reality and 
feasibility. By Dorek J. Pike and • 
Jill M. Gardner. University, of 
1 Reading. ; Pricp 75p. V ■ . • 


’By Dorek j. Pike and 
Gardner. University, of 
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Bristol V-c criticizes 
Lord Crowther-Huiit 
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by David Walker 
Lord CrmvC her- I hmt, Minister for 
Higher Ed iicai ion, was " ill 

informed " in his remarks aimut the 
univer si tirs, Or A. W. Morrison, 
vice-clum rcllur nf Bristol University, 
told staff recently in liis min mil 
address, flu asked why officials at 
the Department of Education had 
not briefed their minister better. 

Dr Morrison took issue with Lord 
Crowther-Hunt on a number of 
points. He rejected the simple 
notions of “ relevance ’’ and “ use- 
fulness". Listing courses on some 
scale of *' rale vance " was a thread- 
hare way of describing what uni- 
versities did. 

" Vou cannot say what a uni- 
versity does In the higher eilucuiinti 
field hy looking nr the disci) dines 
it comprises. University icaclunp is 
much more thini im part inn ,n tltsci- 

f diuc ; it is imparting an attitude tn 
earning, nil attitude to things in 
geaifrul. Jt is something which we 
in this country dn well und which 
wc do better litun » good ninny other 
countries." 

He said that nt Bristol five nut of 
seven faculties were broadly vnea- 
liunnl ami in one of the otjwsrs, 
social sciences, there was u range or 
" rclovnnt rmiiMi-s ” such us 
economics and nccauiituiicy. The 
■lumbers <»f .si nilcit is on “irrele- 
vant" courses like 'history, pltilo- 

Welsh target 
figure down 

The University .College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, has lowered its stu- 
dent population target for 1981 by 
12 per cent to 3^500, Sir Goronwy 
Darnel, its principal, noted in his 
mutual report for 1974/75. 

“ But this still impHos an In- 
crease of 600 students, or over 20 
par cent, in five years und will not 
DO' easy, to achieve ", he said. 

Serious thouRht would have to bo 
given to the beet way tit providing 
the -p^stary>«udeat.' housing and 
in pBriicular to the provision of i: 
Student residential site. Not many 
more lodging* or flats could be 
found in ine town. 

He said that further growth was 
justified by the continued high 
demand for places. The application 
rate for Aberystwyth haw neld up 
well with mi average of about eight 
applicants for ail undergraduate 
place. 

“■Not all universities me able to 
maintain as we do entry require- 
ments well above tho mini muni re- 
quired for matriculation. Wo 
: believe that this 1 policy pays, and 
. that fat from deterring applicants 
our policy attracts those who are 
. impressed hy . good .'academic stan- 
dards." 

Overseas students wore forming 
■ a higher, proportion of the total stu- 
dent npRukaon, ha noted- In the 
l«f four Yeats, student numbers, 
had grown oy 281, of whipb 8Z were 
from -Woles. 72 from other, parts of 
Britain and . 127 from - overseas. 


sophy iiml clussics were pitifully 
small, hi* siiid. 

Nevertheless it was up to .the 
universities tu keep the politicians 
well inform til about what they were 
lining. Parliamentarians were not 
very well informed about what uni- 
versities did yet rhey carried an 
enormous amount of responsioihty- 

Dr Morrison said the abuse of the 
notion of “ usefulness ". was not con- 
fined to politicians. Social . scien- 
tists came in for somo criticism. 

" It does seem to . me that here 
tho economists, or at least some of ; 
them, have dono us all a very great 
disservice. By pretending that their 
subject had anything ‘useful* to. 
say about paid or death or love or. 
hnie hy means nf tho total artifacts 
of * hue I til economics * or * education 
economics ’ mid * cost- benefit analy- 
sis ’ they have misled the gullible 
und the busy into the mast extra- , 
ordinary und untenable views *ai\d 1 
even decisions." 

Talking about Bristol University 
affairs, Dr Morrison said the burden 
of frozen academic posts had been 
carried hy ilic medical and science 
faculties particularly, because of 
their high turnover <vf staff. In 
medicine tho protection of posts 
currying clinical responsibilities hud 
shified the vacancies to tho pi-e- 
L'linicul and the veterinary depart- 
ment n. 
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Student numbers rockettedin 
decade to 1973, figures show 


SSRC taw feUowskiips • 

The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil is to establish three fellowships 
lu sodo-legal studies outside its own 
research unit lit Oxford. The 
fellowships wifi bh funded from next 
October. 


engineers 

Jiidustr-iul sponsorship of student 
engineers should be extended If the 
comparative decline in enrolment 
to engineering degree courses is to 
be checked, tne National Economic 
Development Office urged 111 Is wfeek. 

In a document; Shortage s Of 
Qualified Engineers, It soys that 
employers, university careers 
officers and r op resen natives of pro- 
fessional institutions regard the 
current comparative decline in the 

! mmber of students taking engineer- 
ng degree courses as very serious. • 
The NF.DO suggests that short- 
term remedies wild not solve tho 
problem caused, it says, by low pay, 
low staius oE engineers in society, fc 
poor image of industry and a bias 
against engineering in the schools. 
Tho. report suggests that em- 

J iloyers should he -more systematic 
n their demand 'for tho categories 
of qualified engineers they need. 

Government figures show that the 
percentage of students taking 
engineerthg or' technology courses 
fell from 27.8 of all student* in 1965 
tn 20.3 pec cent . In 1973, . 

Scottish lecturers unite 

Scottish further education lecturers 
who are' members of thd Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, the pri- 
mary and secondary teachers' union, 
have decided to form an ' -autono- 
mous association. 

They are likely to seek 1 amalga- 
mation ‘with the Scottish Further 
Education Association,, which, repre- 
sents about a titirdof’ Scotland 
4,500 further education lecturers. 
The .breakaway EIS group will 
keep its links with i the main, tea- 
chers' union and probably . continue 
to use administrative and other’ ser- 
vices provided by the EIS, 






“Crofter, Lewis’* by Gus Wylie, one of the 150 photographs In the “Hebridean View Finder" 
exhibition nt the Regent Street Gallery, Polytechnic of Central London, from November 21 to 
December 12. The photographs result front u y cur's work jointly sponsored by the Highlands 
and Islands’ Development Board and the polytcch nic. 


News in brief 

Wanted: academic 
tour guides 

Albion Itineraries, the travel firm. Is 
seeking qualified academics to plan 
and conduct a series of unusual five- 
da^ holiday tours in Britton during 

The lecturer will choose the tour's 
theme and specify its route. The 
firm will organize a party of 
between 15 to 20 people and make 
all Lite uecessniy arrangements. 

lorr-timo, was oao,/uu cowpareu iu in tyyj comparea wmi n per cent riacinHnos ^but Ills- 

173.000 10 years earlier. Of them, i„ Scotland and 9 per cent In Nor- de ?‘“ m-rh^olo^sts arcb itectural 

195.000 were following full-time tf^rn Ireland. During the same Lnn ’St SS i ErriSKS 

courses, with more than half that academic year arts were most popu- h “ tonans are part,CU1Briy 

l2S1 ‘ 200) onrollod at um ‘ jjjta Scotlfl,ld nml 10 Northern The firm says lemuneration will 

A further 130,000 were studying Language nnd literature attracted An,foJ er ° itinerarfes eXP Wester?feid 
at collegus of education and another the second Impest proportion of j -Bdltha V^Uas, Islington, 

London N1 IPE. 

Poly courses guide out 

.The Handbook • of PalytechnU 
Courses for tbo academic year 197&- 
77 is now available. Published by 
the Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics, it gives details of mow 
than .1,000 full-time and sandwich 

‘Open facilities to public’ call 

A plea for • universities' social and des which were offered in learning 
education facilities to.be available and government. 9 

to| ns many citizens as possible was At the installation ceremony, oefVICe IOr Ui r Osier 
ma ' , ° w hv Mr Tnnu Mr,rtln a “ended by Dr .George M- Bur- ^ memorJaI aerv j C e for Dr Joba 

ind SlnuoU to Foster. CMG, former secretary 
.of Lothian Regional Council, when ta1*«7econcHallon"o? conflict, the RHJS t*R 

he was installed as honoraiy presi- abolition of mlrtrusr, and the estab- ‘oecSmb? 

dent of Harlot- Wait University StUr lishment of mutual respect be- MS® Church of Cnrist 

dents’ Association. . ■ tween students and educators ”, 2.30 |g, wtae ^ Church 

Mr Martin, former Scottish Uiii- . He defended the right of stu* wpt u/ Foster died in September 
. versifies Officer for the National dents to be treated as adults. Stu- Ht; oge 0 f 72. He had bee" 
Union of- Public Employees, ware now one sector of adult socrBtBry 0 f die ACU since 1947. 


hy Stic Roid At universities nnd 8 per cent of 

, , „ . , students on advanced further edu- 

Thc umriher or full-time students cablnn courses were from overseas 
in higher education In tlte united | n 1973.74. .Taking into account 
Kingdom rose by more than ^on-vocational courses nearly 
25U,(K)0 iioiwecn 1963 and 1973, the 4^00.000 students were enrolled on 
latest education statistics published foil-tlmo nnd part-time courses iu 
tills week have revealed. In the further education during that year, 
same time the number of students Subjects of study at uttdergradu- 
in part-time higher education w.ciit a , te i eve ] showed variations in die 
up by 14,000. three main geographical areas. In 

The total number of students in England and Wales the largest pro- 
higher education in the academic portion of students, about 15 per 
year 1973-74, both full-time and cen t were oil engineering courses 
part-time, was 638,700 compared to ; n 1973 compared with 11 per cent 
373,000 10 years earlier. Of them, in Scotland and 9 per cent In Nor- 
495,-QOO -were following full-time them Ireland. During the same 
courses, with more than half that academic year arts were most popu- 


lar in Scotland ami In Northern 
Ireland. 

Language and literature attracted 
the second largest proportion of 


More than 143,000 students were compared with 8 per cent 111 Not 
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courses in 1973-74* about 24,000 at 
university and' the rest following 
advanced courses in further educa- 
tion colleges. • 

About 10 per cent of all students 


Scotland. 

Education Statistics, for the United 
Kingdom 1973. HMSO; available 
at Goverumcn t books!) ops, price 
£3.50. 


‘Open facilities to public’ call 

A plea for- universities 1 social and des which were offered in learning 
education- facilities to.be available and government. 


to| as many citizens as possible was 
made last week by Mr Tony Mordn, 


FffnrstTngfiTifT^nTOrnniTgiupas 


-of Lotbian Regional Council, when 
ha was installed as honorary presi- 
dent of Herlot-Watt University StUr 
dents' Association. \ 

Mr Martin, former Scottish Uni- 
versities Officer for the National 
Union of Public Employees, --isaW 


At the installadon ceremony, 
attended by Dr George M. Bur- 
nett, vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity, Mr Martin pledged himself to 
the “ reconcile t Lon of conflict, the 
abolition of midtrust, and the estab- 
lishment of mutual respect be- 
tween students and educators”. 

He defended the right of stu- 
dents to be treated as adults. Stu- 
dents were now one sector of adult 


that 'each university was a living opinion, voicing, criticism of the 
entity with roots in tbo community. ' smiial. economic and educadonnl 


entity with roots in tho community. 
Whilst, like . all . othdr sectors of 
educadon, they were suffering 
financial difficulties, they remained 
among the mast privileged sectors 
of society. Such a position required 
them to provlde services whioh wefe 
beneficial to the community: 

Ho said a university should be the 
seLdng- In Which students, acade- 
mics, administrators and other staff 
shared in the distribution of faclli- 


social, economic and educational 

organization they were cxnerlonc- Aid for WOBieil WOTKerS 
mg and making demands in rein- ~ 1. 

tiqh to the qualities of education .A booklet to help women wno 
they were receiving. to go back to work later «■ 

Aa dtizebs, said Mr Martin, they or are considering training 
wished to exercise their democratic hew career has been produce 
rights. Their students’ union \yas the National Advisory 
ho longer - a- mere, association of Careers for Women.- it cot 


student societies but an- adult pres- 
sure group :for the defenco and im- 
provemcot of conditions. 
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.A booklet to help women who vnjnt 
to go back to work later InJ 11 ' 
or are considering training *® r ' 
hew career has been produced m . 
the National Advisory Centre » 
Careers for Women.- It contoju 
chapters on educational opponn 
nides, the social services. ““JJ 
work, industry and ■ 

. healtii and hospitals end work w 

children and young people. . ■ 

Returners, from tfie National A" 1 
viSory , Centre on ' Careers 
Women, 251 Bramptou Road. w 
don 8W3 2HB. Price 85 P° n «’ .. . 
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.. turn n . . ... 

qul.ar i f>u rptwo, W ,.rt 
whdfe. In hifehef'fi 
lion wc arc au 4 r a 


about ■ t hmr nor tM » ctltoda can b 
tq# comm . pr the total rosipur.ee 
flhafbtjbot educa- ' fcducnilon caJ 
hboutlclta putposu:. USOd. > • 


¥e 'Sostiefehyoly li much : time and The new }V$i 



TTIIUXU.- m n|Kiii7i A* . flnu ^ ■ , \t. r-'r^r; 77 "-'---r.r . ndmltted ffais term; THO ■ nev Vi,eirt '.fH • 

lion wc are au4r hbOUt r ihfl pulrposa. USpd. 1 • '■ ;■•••..■■ 1 .=.;■ a ■. j are fliven- ta the proposal; titaiiaht ' ^ V- numbers 1G oor cent hihre 

of. tho polytechiil<;B,‘ Jof' ^ ^ cottaequunc there ; waffe? diverted from Ae-v ? ty preg. H ^vjde'a ip igM compared with a ***??- \ 

. defined in the White Papdr ; of 1966 a provision .of- high et^ and further ,sing^ahd sepiaus ;n^ed a seqtor ip polytechnics and, /ncrcase of onty 7 per ceot- t ' U V 

vtriuch :initlated ;(lie)r:,- develop “SSf of S 


wiuch initiated i ; llielr - ilevclpitoienb educutioii 
W are not aware of mty dclinitipn ■ sources , uj 
of cwapnraWe. clarity ofthepur poser Soften noU| 
of 1 any- uther group of iiistltutiOilS j capfOn.'^yj 
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on’s diary 


II r% <-% wrote about”. Suppress desire to 

woman swccK 

poetry lecture notes as evidence 
m £ t time D. H. Lawrence as -unreal as 

Monday t * ie next - Spend lmlf nn hour trying 

- to read notes, after cat and child 

Problems begin. In first half hour ' «"ci» the night before, 

discover that students on two of my - 0 ?:»7 u Cnfr today by i-umours (jet 
rnupcnc have rime-raMp rlachpe again) tliut creche to bo closed. 


Can’t gee -icut nn faculty board 
because deemed unfitting to set pre- 
cedent of ex-officio members of 
gruduiiie schools on hoard but told 
that .should n’t discuss graduate 
inn tiers nt sub- faculty because only 
for undergraduate affairs. Wake up 
to fact tliut huve no voice anywhere 
except through chuirninn nf com- 
parative literature committee. Go 
hiune perplexed read Catch 22 for 
a i ill- realist novel course. 


courses have time-table clashes. n -j^„ , -- 

Swear violently and throw papers L,i. S , a,read y increased dramuti- 
across desk. Term began two weeks cally . . {thuu « h lo 1 ^ er than some uni- 
ago and still haven’t been able to WP « t,c ? according to grapevine) 
(uid times suitable for entire group. - and «? n 7 places for entire uni- 
Every time nil agree someone else vc ' pnptdation. Resolve to punch 
changes the schedule. "°* r PerMtn who tells me women 

Rearrange class for third time and 1,avc *fl l,al opnor turn ties m univer- 
consider other problems. Major . ,lfe u,,d 0,1 disadvantages 

difficulty of running minute one- vi* ina , ry - , , . 

woman graduate school is time hinch becaliso free hour 

spent un organization. Lose hours «“ sl, cs Wld ’ editorial meeting, 
every duy writing memos, hunting Afternoon eoltee with sin dents who 
lost files, chatting tip colleagues to te ' mu imiigi nation is what’s needed 
persuade them to help supervise 10 il . kui not needed to 
student theses. watch tclcvtsiun. Remark triggers' 

Difficulties com Bounded bv lack off ' e,, R rl, , v speech prcscntiiig 
of arts common riom where could vio " d >at educarjmwl 

ttippi rnllL>nuiies infnrmnllv nnd System Heeds CorupietCiy OVClIlHUl- 


chauges the schedule. 

Rearrange class for third time and 
consider other problems. Mojor 
difficulty of running minute one- 
woman graduute school is time 
spent on organization. Lose hours 
every day writing memos, hunting 
lost files, chatting up colleagues to 
persuade them to help supervise 
student theses. 

Difficulties compounded by lack 
of arts common room where could 
meet collengues informally and 


settle q nostio n o vereof f eeor pint, id ^ s oE ? f CVC " 

As things stand, am la privileged J0 U H' 1 now of date. 


as tilings staiut, um m privitegca 
position of liHving office nonr 
kitchen, so can tit least entice people 
round for cups of tea. Even tea a 

f roblcni this tej-ril, due to kettle 
aving.bcou pinched at the end of 
summer term. Kitchen now Kept 
locked and kettle chained to sink. 



Rave no time for lunch because 
rehearsing scenes front melodrama 
with colleagues for nice senior col- 
leugue's Inaugural lecture.' Am op-, 
lwrently incapable of memorizing 
jO Iine part. Colleagues very patient. 
Work on two attempted rape scenes 
then back to, meet students with 
thesis problems. * 

Colleague drops round for tea, 
moans about UCCA forms. Smug 


feeling that with running graduate -womanship and claim that on basis 
school UCCA problem now shelved, of teaching in three systems cannot 
Recall first time ever confronted See any differenco between stan- 
*Wt. fifty UCCA. forms when still 'dards of any. 
young and . innocent, and asked Collengues express disbelief, sc 
group of colleagues, in Senior Com- grant point thut facilities very dif 
mo tv Room how to proceed. Noted fereut in all three systems but argue 
■il advice for use later In satirical that . motivation of students in Ita 


Colleagues express disbelief, so 
[rant point thut facilities Very dif- 
ereitt in all three systems but argue 


novel. ;Notes as follows: 

First colleague (Marxist) said 

eliminated all candidates with 

lather’s profession clearly mlddle- 


lian and United States systems 
better than in British because stu- 
dents not brainwashed into believ- 
ing that university implies step up 


milter’s profession clearly mlddje- mg, uiuverstty implies step 
class teg bank manager). social ladder ahd teaching in 

Second colleague (Right-wing) said schools not geared ta 

riirmoHrf.fi ait uWi-h achieving Inchest number of univer- 


riimioated al] candidates with acb levins highest number of univer- 
.ii f Profession clearly manual sity entrants. „ 

work (eg dustman). - ■ Am accused of being another 

Third colleague (eccentric) said bloody lefty ;** by colleague who Im 
always rejected anyone without A-. slsts on declining standards routine 
•evef maths (to read English ?) Argue most ot evening. Build up to 
rourtb colleagsie ' (young) said nasty climax averted when hostess 
["toured -mature candidates. . tells us discussion is what rnilvci- 

JJ5; hollaaguo (older, but dot • sity life is all about. 

T, u .rii) .said opposed 'to mature can- 

Wednesday r v- 

»V tp conform. „ 

fnfj . .colloafeiie (authoritarian) Tench ail nmming- Compmahve 
j u dgod candidates exclusively •' literature methodology. Reflect 
"" Headmaster's report. ' have, rend right books for one 

:. e V eD, h coHeilgue (antl-autliqri- seminar, resolve to' ease off in 
*> id always ignored head; future. Nn lunch because class runs 
• . r , c Pon becibso most hepd- -on until time in collect child from 

ien/f -T " • N . cd weirdos anyway and cr&che. Afternoon rakeli up wltii 
.exam, results because meeting. Discover to horror that 
“P inadeqiiato. raodo of flnuiices for vdur have gone wrong. 

Compurative literature apparently 
lief, m r I'orror at , loss df be- not- listed on estimutes,’ 1 

v ! 1 . ln M- dijmncrat’Ic system. Start ringing up all around uni- 

' .»• - Vcrsitv. discover nothing. Bureau-. 

Tilpkfin\ i ’ • ' ' • crody very helpful but can't explain 

--Q . Vuh hV • ■ . where moiicy 'is if at nil. • FnmC at 

IT, , thought of sturting academic yenr 

shirl-: , ' atc » exhausted. Always find With n» money tq pay Colleugucs 
tit Seari^rom morning routine already Invited to give guest 
hopple, feedlttg cat, tak- ■ lectures. Friend suggests uitcriiaUve 
' ’2U$-r* *9 Ckechp. to esoteric dis-* form of payment If visiting col- 
• inns ' n 11 L v<; » r ^ hm’d- Mo s’Liir from life leagues niule. Not in mood for sexist 
jfl.i.u' 111 ' • -Might be Hiseful point- to. : iokes. particularly becauso ear lie! 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Students argue that reading and 
writing essential. Argue hack that 
new concepts of visual anil verbal 
literacy shouldn't be undervalued. 
Students rclori that kids today sit 
mindlessly iu front of television 
sets. Argue that kids yesterday snt 
mindlessly over boring books. Fur- 
ther argue that kids who watch tele- 
vision are learning to adjust to pat- 
terns of visual literacy most elders 
can’t grasp because trained only to 
read words on page. 

Child growing up with electronic 
medio must Imvc different concept 
of world und of lournlng. Conclude 
.speech with statement of belief that 
living in time of riiango as major us 
Renaissance. 

Convince one student of validity 
of argument but others still unsure. 
Continue same discussion ut dimler 
with colleagues claiming standards 
declining due io " mass education". 
Protest that problem In Britain is 
too few university places tint ion 
many because too tew perpetuate 
belief that university education 
somehow a privilege awarded to 
small deserving minority. 

Colleague (educated in Brituin) 
expresses horror that system might 
move towards degree ■ factories of 
United States system. Colleague 
(educe ted in - America) claims 
United States students more enthu- 
siastic, harder working, teaching 
. conditions better. Pull oneup- 


Friday 


Portrait of 
the author 
as young man 
with sociology 


Keep trying to find where money | 
is but draw blanks. Also draw blank 
trying to enux students to discuss 
realism uml anti-realism. Seminar 
group more concerned with finding 
nut whether course to he assessed 
or examined. Explain patiently that 
opposed to examinations because of 
need to limit teaching tn prepur e 
students to condense year’s work 
Into ilirce linms. 

Opposed also because of anti- 
democratic marking. Tell a few tales 
from notes fur satirical novel of 
funner collcugues discussing mark- j 
ing finals : " I only need to vccwl I 
the first paragraph. 'One can always 
tell tlte quality of a student's mind 
from that first paragraph Opposed , 
also because tired of hearing .stu- 
dents say not time tn read extra 
books because won’t be examined 
on them. Try to get buck tn reality. 

Student says ull this is useless, 
chill tenges me to give reason whv 
reality need be discussed at all. 
Needled, so say one good iciisum 
is because don’t want to rend N 
number of essnys telling me *' real- 
ity is wlim D. H. Lawrence wrote". 
Student says essays will only be as 
good as titles set. Struck dumb, then 
reflect student nn unfortunate result 
of badly fiuwed educational system 
so resist urge to get up and leave. 

Have dismal lunch (tomato juice) 
with colleague in urta centre und 
compare notes. Reveal that can only 
find one man remotely interesting 
in approximately 3,000. Colleague 
says am one up on her. 

Spend af ter non n sorting out time- 
table clashes again, phoning round 
re mo any, dictating memos. Begin 
work on article (deadline in tvvu 
weeks) when colleague comes hy tn 
enntinue discussion rut declining 
standards. Claims to have sulatiou 
to problem. Would eliminate demo- 
cracy altogether, abolish grains, 
reduce size of universities, intuiview 
every candidate personally. 

“Let’s throw out this democracy 
myth and have a good healthy auto- 
cracy instead." Asks would tliut 
solve problem of elitism. Am totally 
puzzled, then realize colleague lias 
understood reverse of whatever said. 

Begin aguin to, explain that am 
opposed to present structure o( uni- 
versities because is a half way house 
between two poles— still elitist but 
with pretensions of being liberal. 
Colleague says cannot understand 
what am on about, starts agaiu about 
declining standards. Lose temper 
and throw colleague out. Too late to 
continue article, rush out in rain 
to car parked half mile away. Ain 
half way honic before realize have 
forgotten child. 



Spend morning shopping .for out- 
fit to wear for melodramatic scenes, 
then back to campus with child and 
friend for visit to university theatre. 

After theatre take child back to 
office to collect papers for weekend 
work. Child's friend unimpressed: 
" My Dad’s Rot a forklift truck iu his 
office." 

Sign heap of' letters, ask if any 
news on misting, money. Am told by 
secretiu-y thut all still a mystery 


and nn one in on Fridays anyway. 
Postpone worrying' : till Monday. 
Secretary says look tired. Say nth 


exhausted, feel middle-aged ami 
only .weekend L.witlr Buit, Reynolds 
could rovhre'.mo. , 

Child hiquiras alumt large , piece 
nf monstrous mciul outside arts 
centre. E^piuin is a piece of sculp- 
ture. Child's friend says looks like 
. secret weapon. Agree und reflect 
that rumoured cost of £10,000 might 
have suved periodicals cancelled by 
; library due to lack of funds. 

Maybe kettle thief will Try to saw. 
way through it or.e Saturday night 
later in term. Or ntuyhe could be. 
-used, to shut children in tif cr6cho 
closed hy university anti enough 
money snved to' cut out tiuiirs' and 
windows. 1 

Child still piii'zled,. Wants tn touch 
h. Stop car. Child gets our. “ I- have 
.tb'set K it's real, Mummy.*' Dou’t 
we all ? 


ss- t 1, Bou ' 

•’ iftJS^ 0l *- \Mlght be -^sefur point- to : jokes, particularly becauso enrliet 

- ■ Susan Bassnett-McGuire; 

- 1 £Sv ^Protcstlit meeting reveals seCOjid- The (iiiiftpi'Tec/tira.-f irithe CnuliMle 

;jtaggeSM.J*4£L iprohliuif. UnlveraJiy,.rtin on basis Sfhnai .<»£- Cmbpormi yu ^iicrittwre. 
)■* Ln wreiVce,v,.i)P fucukv:«ant1 subfadulty meetings. UiKwfrrity o) Worm cfe. ' : • . 


Thu only form of fiction 1 really 
enjoy is autobiography. ft’s the 
only form of fiction I ever wunt 
to write. Far that mailer the only 
tiling I ever write is unto biographi- 
cal fiction. But 1 need n pluusihla 
excuse for doing it openly and 
explicitly. Here it is. The animal 
1 once was is now extinct. After 
me the Open University. 

Twenty years ago tn this 
Kcm cm hr ui ice Duy the child rob 
filed out of my classroom, uud 
disappeared down the streets of a 
sleepy Somerset town. ’Lite Welsh 
teacher on the other side of the 
partition wandered in. “ Ever 
thought of taking u degree in 
sociology, man ? *’ I’d thought of 
taking u degree hut definitely not 
in sociology. 

All the same I was imorcsied 
enough tu run my eye along the 
sociology .shelf in the tiny town 
library. I took out n bonk on 
capital punishment. 1 suun reuli/ed 
that I had stumbled on □ .science 
designed to document my preju- 
dices. The lore of combining mult 
with righteousness had quite an 
Impact. I decided to give un three 
years or so of. my . spare time n> 
sociology. 

Clearly 1 would -need some out- 
side guidmi’ce and 1 scut off an 
£18 mutual fee tn Cardinal- Cm-res* 
pondcnce College. In return they 
sent a green coloured lesson and 
assigned tne a tutor tn mark my 
essays. 

I needed books too, but the lib- 
rarian whs not helpful. I tried to 
borrow a book on applied econo- 
mics on iuter-lihrury loan. “ Define - 
‘ applied ’ *’ he demanded. “ O.K. ", 
he said, “I’ll got you this book, 

C rovided you never ask for another, 
ook again, h costs 2/6d you know.’’ 
My parents bought me five 
books whidi became the basis of 
my library: Hamilton's History of 
the Homeland, Moser on Sociologi- 
cal ■ Methods, Maclver** Society, 
Sorokin .on sociological theory, 
Ginsberg’s Essays. I read ti chapter 
a week, then the coinnoeiunrjr In 
the green lesson and then 1 wrote 
my essay. The first essay was mark- 
ed 4 out of 10 uud I felt unapprecia- 
ted. Perhaps this wasn’t for me. 

I tried again. 5 out of 10. Perhaps 
I would keep going just for a bit. 
One tutor mystified tne by always 
awarding 4 out of . 10. No matter 
how I tried be barely altered liis 
considered mark. No > matter whe- 
ther It were rhe' Scottish morali^tv 
or Hume, .or 'Kaor ti or T, H. Green 
my siunutiitk runiuincd 'ti him stunt. 

Sume of the quest inns in, snfio- 
iogicinl thorny were. rather bizarre; 
“Dftciiss thu view that civilhtulun 
inoves steadily north wart! ". ' 

In samo gi'Cas the greet) Icssmt-r 
appeared tn be stacked lugetlicr 
'like a child's bricks from so vend 
differunt boxes.' Ii wu> difficult to 
beliuvo the statistics lud boon, pnj- 
pared .with any ill ought for the 
sociology syllabus. Thu hook wan 
,600 'pages long' and dip proof. <if the 
regies, sum cquution took two grccji 
puges. I iilnio'tt Rave up: od. the stii- 
picion that rt degree ' ivps. got; fos’ 
the .intellectual likes of n)o. 

dviminhlngy bad pie -pulled' for! 
another' icustm oiid I wrote to tny 
till or aaying the boundaries of tilt 
subject were bard to defend. . Bo 
replied and 1 replied. I kept htmv 
merinff on and, eventually received 
another tutor. ■ '■ 

Tilt fiieen lessons in *' spclnl ptyn 
cliolngy ” arrived with. «. ■ ppratuMil 
iioio’ " ^utor Ts' u rcrifotl yrd- 
' leUoV nf .vctlnomics ’’ ' Overwhelmed 


at the weight' of academic authority 
rit the miter end of the line, 1 de- 
cided tn ask questions. 

11c wrote back with magisterial 
confidence. “ You should know thnt 
the mind has 14 basic faculties, as 
follows." My confidence reeled. I 
could at least read and the book 
■said faculty psychology had passed 
away decades ago. 

After a year I moved to teach iu 
London and was utile to use tho 
university library. I guessed which 
bonks were in use by the fact they 
were hardly ever nvuilublo. Then 
one chiv my eye was struck by nn 
mid title. The Element urp Forms of 
the Religious Life, by E. Ihirkheim. 

Heavens below, u work oil cou-- 
vems, I thought. I rend on uml on 
but never a convent. The world ex- 
panded, turned like the primal 
nebulae, whirled at infinite speed, 
uml slowly cooled him u new slut pc. 
Lug Forms' EU'inentaircs k-fr me a 
changed limit. 

A year before finals I thought it 
' would he sensible to huy some past 
papers nnd when I did so f had 
quite a shuck. In some areas the 
overlap with the green lessons was 
pretty tenuous. ( decided to devise 
my own course from the papers nnd 
keep up with the green lessons ut 
the same time. 

Clearly my gcnilo uinh ling puce 
would need stepping up. Tlio first 
week was holidays and l did Gtl 
hours. When term cunic T willed to 
discipline myself every evening: 
4-3fl-B.no, _ 9.30-10.30: five hours a 
day. A ctgureiiu and n walk ulniig 
Lite tnwpitlli to Burn es Bridge 8.30- 
8.45. I was us regiilur as Kunt lit 
Kdtiigsbcrg. 

By Clivis tinus my mind bogau to 
behave rather, oddly, with ufiur- 
ef fuels which were tu lust eight 
ye nrs. Music hud no meaning. I 
walked out nf'clnemus and theut res 
15 minutes ufier entering. I felt us 
if I was exploding and imagined a 
hundred diseases in un uccelei-ming 
spiral nf fear. I w«is u kind of robot 
equipped with rapid angry refluxes. 

I made the deterministic assump- 
tions of sociology into on exist cn- 
rial premise uiul the whirling 
nebulae becumc u dead universe, 
inttutunglesx ami godless. 

Six weeks before ihc exuiltinminn ; 
my mind jammed. I could nut read 
ur write nnd walked up uml clown 
staring into space. I remember die ' 
words where I slopped. Mnrintiit: 

“ With Grutius the tradition of 
natural law wus already in decline ' 

I never fotutd out tvhy' and I still 
do. not knotfc 1 

Amytal took mo to the Chelsea 
examination it alls, bur after the first 
paper I became so absorbed I forgot 
to take the pills. One fellow 
examinee held me with liis glittering ' 
eye end said: “How nmnv times 
have you been? This 'is my 1 
seventh At the end of thirty hours 
writing I decided there never, never 
would be mlot her time. 

I walked on' and ou not knowing 
whither l went until I found myself 
by St James, Piccmlilly. G. F. ■ 
Handel Judas Maccuhaeus it un- ' 
non need. I staggered in nnd 
realized I could listen to music at 
. last. 

Three months later tlte doors cti 
the LSE opened and 1 met real 
academics. O. R. MacGregor put 
it in me tliut \ should either study 
des or ted wives or the sexual habits • 
of the English people. A pleasing 
vision of notoriety seduced me for 
a moment : “ The Martin Report 
But 1 felt inadequate and I passed- 

Next, Mrs Flbud. A woman. " You 
have been a nuisance to us she 
said- "We were trying io abolish 
private candidates.” She told tne I „ 
.should study Lnbour Education • 
Policy 1926- 1 92 7". I humbly said 
I wanted . to study Mannheim. -and 
• ad expression of distaste crossed her 
Face. •- . • 

Next, Richard Tit muss, lie said 
T might study the improper miini- 
pulatioi is nf the political process by 
insurance companies, I. went home 
rejoicing to be in the Service* of. 
Socialism btit I kept fulling asleep 
Over tho books and begun a liubft 
. of fduuphui lii tho day I huve never 
sly i ken nit. 

1 What would iiott like to dn ?■" 
lie sold kindly. Snli consciously 1 
. uiin.se. words bmtnd in get me out 
, nf the hole. " I would like to study 
how tho rending . of Biilimc and 
Meistcr Eekhnri is; associated witii 
. revolution.” 

To' Donald Gunn Mac Rue. “ 1 cun < 
!see yoit are inu'resied In , the 
Ur-theuics; of Ktnbpeqn civilization." 
That was it-. • Ur-thenics. You’ve 
road. Qurtiu.s oi cimrsu ? Several 
.libraries ' lutei lie concluded: , 
, 4 * You’ll-.' find Schmidt's es^uy 
.-ill .K Ilium sky’s vititinte particu- 
larly useful. It’s on . ibe thoirn? 

, of verifes filiu lemporis lii Uumiis- 
rsunce 1 woodcuts". A t Iasi, The 
; University. . . , 

• Rdseniautr / That* s • • fciv"' ■ i reipoln* 

•• brnncc . 1 -’ * \ - *• *• 
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OitK^x^Holfoway, College, London 

Gdllese lifeirian ornate liabilil 


The magnificently nrjinic main 
building (if Royal Holloway College, 

. London, is one of its chief assets 
uritl 8 major liability. Now used 
chiefly as student residences, it has 
been listed as of special archi- 
tectural and historical interest— and 
costs a small fortune in upkeep and 
maintenance. 

Ironically, the college possesses a 
fine collection of nineteenth-century 
British paintings including famous 
works by Constable, Gainsborough, 
Turner, Frith, Lnndsccr and Millais 
"which, held in trust, it could not 
sell even if it were desperate for 
fuiul9. Evon If It could the money 
raised, while substantial 'by any 
standards, would hardly pay main- 
tenance of premises costs for u 
single yenr. fin 197.1-7*1, maintenance 
und energy arils came to £267.090-) 

The main building was built in 
French renaissance style using red 
brick and white Portland stone by 
the architect W. II. Cross land. Tt 
wns n froc adaptation of the chateau 
of Cliainbard in die Loire vhIIcv 
und now donii nates Eghmn Hill.. 
Surrey. 

Professor J. U. Pridliam, bio- 
chemist mid deputy principal, 
emphasizes the problems in main- 
taining such an idiosyncratic struc- 
ture : '* It is built of a special kind 
nf brick which Is soft and ncods 
coiiiinunl maintenance and replace- 
ment. There arc expensive curved 
glass windows and the druggets on , 
the floor are fraying badly and must 
lie replaced. Something will have 
to be done before very, long.” 

Professor Pridham went on to 
point out that the college has 
opened now buildings but has only 
the same amount of money for 
cleaning. Ho is concerned about 
Royal Holloway College 


the cost of implementing new regu- 
lations on heulth and safety in 
laboratories, palming out ’that fire 
doors in the chemistry department 
have shrunk leaving gaps which 
cannot be tolerated — the cost of 
replacing them will be £6,600 at 
today’s prices.' Few of the college 
buildings have a janitor or care- 
taker. 

Royal Holloway College, founded 
in the nineteenth century by, a 
benevolent millionaire pharmacist, 
Thomas Holloway, has been a 
constituent college of London 
University since WOO. Originally a 


- women’s college it began to admit 
male undergraduates m 196S. The 
first nten to enter the college were, 
by all accounts, a mixed lot. 
Professor Pridham describes them 
a little mysteriously as “a hunch 
of rockers ". 

Now there are 682 men aiid 773 
women undergraduates and 129 men 
mid 65 wotnen postgraduates. The 
college maintains a number of old 
traditions much, it seems, to the 
liking of the stnff and students. 
•• We have a real college life hero ”, 
Professor G. N. Sanderson, a modern 
Ids to Hun, emphasizes- 

Financially, the college is hi tlie 
S& mo desperate straits us other 
universities. U secnis satisfied with 
its share of the London University 
award from riie University Grants 
Committee, yet it is not enough. 

Professor Sanderson emphasizes 
that the real problem will be end- 
ing the quinquennium in credit and 
Professor Pridliam agrees, pointing 
out : “.It Is highly unlikely that we 
can survive financially until the und 
of the present quinquennium if the 
grant for 1976-77 is no better in 
real terms than that for 1975-76 ”. 


** A+l'- If* ' ■ 
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lie went on : "We have cut all 
wt can cut ; now all we have left 
to cut is staff. Redundancy is not 
u word we would have countenanced 
18 months aeo. Now we are talking 
ubout it.” 

Among other economy measures, 
the college lias set up a research 
advisory committee to look at all 
new grant proposals. Professor 
Pridham says regretfully : “ A few 
years ago we were in luxury on the 
science side — now we have to set 
up committees to fight for the 
money AH the science depart- 
ments have had their running costs 

E ared this year to Vielp support the 
brary. 

On the arts side Professor 
Smnlerson says that departments 
growing explosively have been hit 
worst by the economies. 

While arts departments did not 
hnvc to buy expensive equipment 
they had problems finding support 
staff such as secretaries and 
research assistants. 

Nevertheless, academics from all 
departments talk of a marked im- 
provement in the quality of stu- 
dent they arc getting, which they 
attribute partly to an aggressive 
campaigning policy in the sixth 
forms. 

Research languishes under a 
cloud as teaching duties become 
more onerous. Professor Pridham 
says: "Prospects for promotion 

have gone right down the drain. 
My staff are not able to give 
adequate time to the only thing in 
this life — research — that enables 
them to progress.” Professor 
Sanderson agrees : '* Academics on 
the arts side cannot even think of 
undertaking research except in 
vacations.” 







Tyfavid Menbke exainines a new teacher training 'course at Goldsmiths College 

Practice makes perfect teachers ? 

•The one-yea t postgraduate c^rtifL- suvlng that the trainees were prof!- students have been inv< 
date, of education la widely consid- dent and imaginative craftsmen as exciting three years of 
ered the pio&c unsatisfactory ■ of all well, as gqod .teachers of the' three thinking, and- At worsi 
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teacher trebling c burses pecduse if 
ahis to coiTipress three years work 
. .Into 1 on* ’< ; 

: . fi Many of its cxclusiVegrfiduatein- .. 
.take, become irritated wit n the super- . 
Ariel level of 1 study .'given 1 to a . 

. whole range of 'subjects, front' pay- 
.cholokyip sociology, .combined with . 

wimmms 

Makmjf. 'of a 1 TotUhar, last mouth; 

' ‘ desariheie b refreshing . attempt . to- 
v develop a, new ohe-ycar courts for 
• v Primary teachers. '.at; GcldsTHlihaV 
*;' : go) lege, .' University •; of . .'London, 

. which took a . completely now 
appro d^h to .tint problem;.. v _ * . i 
Tbo course wag .developed; by Mr 
: Leonard Mudi, now 'principal of. 
Bishop Grossetoste College, Lincoln 
' pnd : hai. boon monitored by a frde* 

. lttneo . journallgr, Mr . Christopher, 
Griffin, Baal*, who tomplldd tno 
report f. . .. = a-' -.. v 

The Goldsmiths 4 course had a 
number uf unusual features hoi -the. 
toast; a spdciully' constructed. “JPJoiw; 
den Floor “ which, provided a quasi* 
primary school environment: far re- 
niuved from tbe^ donv^tuiondl pni- 
formity of higher, ddutioripri seminar 

‘ ramps. I' .•'■••• . V'? ,; v ; 

. It ihciiuled a. pamicujftr .emphasis 
- . dii display- tvork wnl|;thc »iri^«n*y 


suvlng that the trainees were profi- 
cient and imaginative craftsmen as 
well, as gqod .teachers of the; three 
R’s. ; 

The whole emphasis was bn a 
‘ child-centred ” .. approach : >vith 
trainees spending as much time in 
schools as possible. relating the 
needs of children and schools to 
the adademic theory provided at 
college. . 

report: if T wouldn't • ispend ' very • 
touch riffle iri< an- initial Coqrso talk-; 
Ing . to. itudents'. about whether, 
sepools. . should be r streamed or; yri- 
Streamed, or' .similar organisational. ' 
-towystiaiM.. ■ I think all. tha?e T ques- • 
tlons, can;. fcqhite'.. up '■•relation -to ' 
flair , own. teaching oiporiQnce with. : 
In- the classroom. •: ■ : ' 

1 ■ ' “ ‘the decisions which 1 edn be just ‘ 
. as tuudmmrital lnbthelivhjflubuco oh 
; the schahKjife ;those whldh they must 
make evaty. d«y about the prgaiiiza- 
lioiv of. tfteir. riwn clasiropm and' the 
'.cMItffedh' oqttvuloS: Tlieso decisions ’ 
Will be bascri on kl^lr abjHty to neb, 
calve what - ritety 'children ueeil tftbst . 
urgently ’V ^ ';>/ ,. ‘^rV 

/Theryatueplacod, on' blaebrodm 
: competence router than academic ■ 
bbjiiry aoqceabra riurbugUpUL the 
caurM. It la clear that >he 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION StiPFL^MENT 'H u , g ^ 

Department of Education and Science - 
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NUMBER OF UNIVERSITIES 1965-66 

Great Britain 44 

United Kingdom * 45 

FULL-TIME ‘Ti 
STUDENT ENROLMENTS 
undergraduate level — men 101,519 

— women 38,660 

of which 

from overseas 7,479 

qualification aim 

first degree 135,429 

other 4,750 

postgraduate level— men 22,568 

— women 5,860 

of which 

from overseas . 8,220 

nature of study 

taught courses n.a. 

research n.a. 

total GB students 169,486 
torul UK students 1 3 * 174,215 

NEW ENTRANTS-FULL- 

undergraduate— first degree 49,779 

— others 2,446 

postgraduate n.a. 

total GB new entrants n.a. 

undergraduate— first degree 

—UK 51,168 

— others — UK 2,467 

postgraduate — UK n.a. 

total UK new entrants n.a. 

PART-TIME ENROLMENTS 
- undergraduate ■ 4,506 

postgraduate 7,939 

totafGB part-time '3i . 17,004 

total UK part-time* 3) 17,636 

UNIVERSITY RESIDENCE'S) 
of full-time U) students — 
coIlege/halU of residence 55,658 

lodgings/flats 80.68< 

home 30,386 

other n.a. 

DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED 

dwra ^f K B 11:”? 

first diplomas— GB 3.303 

—UK 3.547 

ACADEMIC STAFF- 
all full-time teaching and 
research 

professors — GB 2.491 

. . . —UK 2.555 

• readers — GB 4,404 

- .- -UK 4,492 

lecturers/assistant lecturers 

— GB 16,997 

—UK 17,272 

others -GB 1.402 

—UK 1,460 

total — GB. 25.294 

r— UK 25,779 

tli Including &andvclcTi. i3) Firui’p* rofoi* lo OB 
■ludenu taking oounoa not of « gnivprtliy aiantUrd 


1971-72 

43 

45 


130.922' -V 
59.571 *•-•' 

7,817' ’I 

187,036 

3.457 

34,356 

10,136 


21,116 

23,376 

234,985 

242,563 


62,752 

2.21 r 

28,038' 41 
93,001- 4 < 

64,994 
• 2.347 
28.816* 4 ' 
96,157 ,4 < 

3,329* 

19,256 

22,585 

23,547 


22.576 

23.134 

1,782 

1.801 

34.238 

35,059 


students have been involved in an 
expiring three years of speculative 
thinking, and -At- worst a course 
totally bereft of personal contact or 
significance. Our task is to help 
them all gro>v beyond purely specu- 
lative thinking. We have to- exer- 
cise the imagination in a real-life, 
professional and constructive situa- 
tion where thought must lead to 
action. 


w w wivnw /mam, . 

fcMirse ; ww commjoJcBiinfi to ft# i 
students that, academic Ability dots 
pot produce the beat leathers. One 
student Ip. quoted as aaying -. There 
Isn't . an ; easy ; transition^ from the 
ur^ersliy ho tile primary school: To 
•Cpnie. in tipi ply with those jdeos 
- and preoccupariohaiii meaningless to 
the people in the sdhpoL . ■ 

' ■ that's : recipe far disaster. If 

, ydy told i tbb kids, aren't' about the 
•gamp business.”;. ■ [ . '/■ 
"j What the rpporr does not cover 
I» the effect of this imaginative 
' course once students start' teaching. 
Are they able to continue their 
■ approach pt. arc they fiventuflUy dis- L 
Ulurioned by the. realities they face 
in manytaUah. rough and- sometimes 
,1 urban primary 

ifS* ; A r itudij 

-. to *? Pjip-.Vror Pos r Erodufltg Fr ima r n 1 
. Course.; '. Af^ilnole • from Blsbpp 
fig*#. ColleRO. Itlncoln. Pri ? e 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE * 
INCOME. (£ ttillllqn) . - 

• exchequer grants ^ . , 

giarfts from IoCa| authdrirlei 

• end o^rments. fand dana lions- - 
fees • . ..... • * , ' ■ 

.r 80 arcb grants. ■ 

• for other specific purpdsea 
■ miscellaneous - 

total 

. of which ' 

ir-98F 

Scotland 

■ Northern' Ireland 
EXPENDITURE (£ million) 
leadline and research' • 
acadequc services 
other general, educational 

• administration • • 1 
maintenance of premises 
student amenities 

. miscellaneous 
capital met from income ; 
total 

of which 
i- Scotland ": 

, . • v Northern Ireland 

NON-RECURRENT GRANTS 
(ftttilUon): 

-Great Britain only 

• equipment and- furniture* . 

. . other (Including, hull ding) 

V; total . • ■ . 

' CONSTANT PRICES* • ■ 

- Better iqmpaHsan 0/ the «g- 
‘ ■ U, ]^S : earlier uaara 


1965-66 

->124.208 
. 1.899 
: 3.330 
12.498 
,. 18.027 
: 4.460 
* 2.981 
. 367.403 

333.629 

8.937 

22.168 

2.669 

110.351 

8.166, 

4.349 

11.207 

22.729 
2.477 
2.442 
1.876 

163.617* 

130.505 
. 8.771 

21.730 
2.611 


20.852 
* 59.023 
. 79.875 


1970-71 

230.H2 

1.C95 

4.C85 

20.457 

40.749 

9.286 

5.062 

312.046 

245.524 

1G.137 

43.611 

6.774 

203.031 
21. BOO 
7.753 
21.968 1 
44.267 

■ 5.235 
3.090 
3.146 

SlQ.JpQ* 

'243.480 

16.333 

43.F91 

6.786 


B.1S 


1972-73. 

43. 

• «■:. 


130.5341* 

62,7151V 


W lo ^? , ^« r S^cd*. lal0d ' 


131* Wl®*" 


'with m*e for, 1971-72 ctpi be 
.pb(<tft>ait 6y updminc for cost 
fncrewM, • 

. : For example : 

- total expenditure, (f intlllou) 


233.972 


350,131 


' • .29,72? . 

V 41$, . 
71-717 _ ; ] 


'' 355-# : : 


fc«riw-..si«mrnHrwiig :?W tMi|cs of schools, school-leaver*, e ;,T-. ,«» 
fpnhar education, ^edchers. fiilnhce mid atuards, 

^bv abtained free from tho Statistics Branch, DES, EhzaOW ... 

As a mxo sen^e to readers. The THES lomjfe ' 

corib pn -;v#,| 
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Tlie old and now fnccs of Queen’s University. Belfast 


Sir Arthur’s civilized oasis in a land of terror 


David Walker interviews 
Sir Arthur Vick who is 
retiring as vice-chancellor 
of Queen’s University 
Belfast 

The university in Belfast la redolent 
o( civic pride. - Its vaulted atone 
vestibule and students’ refectory 
hung with portraits of benefactors 
and civic dignitaries attest warm and 
close relations with the commercial 
city around ii. But there normality 
ends. 

Queen’s University .is only a car 
ride away from the troubled dis- 
nricts of tho Ardoyne, the Falls, 
Ormcau Road ; and yet Queen’s has 
hfon largely unscathed. They do not 
search your bags as you enter and 
inside a truce seems to reign. 

Queen's and the firm tradition of 
higher education that it embodies 
goes on, despite the barricades find 
wire meshing ip the streets around. 

• Tho credit belongs In part to the 
long-standing good relations the uni- 
*“**& h a5 with tho city and the 

> H r i ? vince - Pew other British univer- 
sities can boast the strength of feel- 
wig Queen’s graduates retain for the 
Place, in few other places are gov-. 

• • and tiie professions 

; Packed with home-grown graduates. 

Hut the credit " also lies -wi ft 

• Vueen s vice-chancellor, Sir Arthur 
. V Jk ’ . a “ n,ver *lty leader of the old 

hoo!, who retires to the end oif 

: inn.“- ademJc year. Some institur 

th«* 10 BQ on almost as if 

not need leadership, but 
faw Belfast men wlip 
Arrt!? ,^ n y the. firmness of Sir 
htiTOles r0SO ve tiie face of the 

. academ|d, Vvifh long 

■ ’• X <Sr ri A 1,C u oJ ' the uttiverslEy Said; 

■ (nh 2\ ur ' l,as made a masterly 

. {ha balancing , act between 

'• to H dos - Though he looks 

spore nnrl W„ I. , 


see the violence as incipient ill the 
1960s, for Sir Artitur came lo n 
blossoming university miriured 

under diu linml of Sir Eric Ashby 
In a quiet province. 

He came to Queen’s well qualified 
to occupy the vice-chancellor's 

lodge, experienced in top-level 
pliyalcs rcscurdi, university admin- 
istration in the early years of Koele 
Uirirerrity and latterly head of tlie 
research team at tlie United King, 
doni Atomic Energy Research Est- 
ablishment at Hnnvoll. 

Sir Arthur very nearly took the 
vice-chancellor ’s role much earlier, 
when he was nt Keele In the 1950s. 
Keen on the teaching of science in a 
broad humanistic way, lie had been 
attracted by the opportunities the 
new and rather ramshackle Univer- 
sity College of North Staffs offered. 
A close friend nf Lord Lindsay. 
Keelc’s first principal, he took over 
briefly on Lindsays death. 

But although It t|ld not load to a 

--v 

* ‘... i • — . ■ . i 


the nioLropnlis — lie spent three 
years ui University College London 
before passing* the war In the 



IenaK«y e a ? d wh* he is a' vdi^r 
character.- Be made-up 
■ S B ± d at beginning of ifm 
assume nothing was 
" «' sides bilve admired 

Tom W S ■dmlt tbdre Is n prob- 

l J f0 ^ the uniyerstty.” ? ., 

nut* ** missed, and 
the university’s non. 
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Sir Arthur Vick 

permanent appointment as vice- 
chancellor, perhaps to Kcele’a loss, 
they were happy years for - him. 
He- was schooled- as a- scientist, 
but'resuadifated at Koeie the close 
• contact he enjbyed beforo tiie war 
nt University College London with 
men in the humanities, refining his 
concept of the university as an all- 
round Institution. , 

After Keole, In 1959 he went to 
Harwell first- as donutv to Sir Basil 
Schonlnnd ahd,tlicn. as director of 
the reseoroli group, la’tor bocoming 
K- member, of the ^UKAEA. . A col- 
league of those years recalled; "He 
was’ a vehy even-tempered person 
ivhb always turned up and -did his 
piece cotoe min Ur shine. He was 
ready to talk (9 overybbe and any* 
. one, and bear their Ideas ; but when 
It; came .to steering through largo 
iJrojects he was stfolig. 

’idle Was a 'maatei- at fornful^tlng 
a case that would ^got through tho 
authority. 1 would ate the purchase 
of a variable energy cyclotron — a 
big job that cost a-lot of money. Of 
'course, it helped enormously that ho 
had been a' research ' worker with 
Understanding and sympathy : with 
•working scientists.” 

. Although his career iieyer avoided 
■I.*..,./, I ;-Tr - * j ' t »*• V - 1 


Civil Service ul the side of men like 
Sir John Cockcroft — Sir Arthur 
stands nut us a man who epitomizes 
much uf the best of the British pro- 
vincial tradition. Educated nt mini- 
Ingham schools, he went through 
Birmingham University to his PhD 
in the early 1930s and after the war 
joined Manchester University phy- 
sics department. 

Manchester science lust after the 
war seemed to experience such a 
burst of talent with men like Lord 
Blucketl, Willis Jackson, a string of 
Nobel laureutcs and a vice-chancel- 
lor sympathetic to Grand Depart- 
mental Designs. They were stimu- 
lating years, although during them 
Sir Arthur probably decided that 
lie would make an' ndmiuistrative 
career for himself. 

At Queen's from J9G6, Sir Arthur 
inherited and embellished tiie plans 
laid by Eric Ashby and* his Im- 
mediate predecessor Michael Grant 
He was a man who got to grips with 
the nitty-gritty of an expanding uni- 
versity, a widely acknowledged 
master of budgeting and financial , 
work that holds institutions 
together. 

A senior colleagues of Sir Arthur's 
emphasized his sang froid and tech- 
nical ability, suggesting they were 
rooted In hfs scientific training. But 
it would be wrong lo underestimate 
the power of his imagination, or the 
warmth df his feelings for Queen's. 

Beneath the imp'osing front, he Is 
a warm than ; this is displayed in tiie 
way lie recounts • how in passing 
through Singapore he was enter- 
tained by the flourishing club of ex- 
Queen's graduates there, who hoped 
that their children would be good 
enough to be admitted to Queen's. 

Sir Arihur sees the merits of 
Queen's in its range of faculties 
and its balance tyotween scholarship : 
and tiie university virtues and the ; 
needs of the province. He focuses 
particularly on the highly regarded 
medical school. 

His policy has been to recruit 
the very; best staff possible with 
a premium oh experience in 
universities outside -Ulster.: -■ The 
same applies to students. Plans In : 
the 1960s were for 70 per cent local. 
Intake, then came the troubles and 1 
a rise in the proportion of local 
students to about. 95 per - cent. 

In the - wider university . world, 
Sir Arthur has been associated with 
a score of committees within the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
since lib was at Keele 23 years ago. 
To that must be added bis work 
on the University Giants Committee 
in the formative years -of the late 
1950s. V i 

■ Witlilif til? councils of the CVCF* 
Sir Arthur lias been listened 
to. His knowledge of Quean’s la 
unrivalled and his virtues those of 
citie, firmness and very, hard, work. 

No -man who ombodic's mi almost J 
feudal authority in the way Sir ! 
Arthur does/could escape criticism. 
Somo of the .stafr found his un- 
flappability became passivity; the 
students have resented his paternal 
aura told his Impartiality, nut, oil 
the -testlmony-of the, present set of.; 
Qiieeu’s student politicians he Is mi< 
failblgly ' available fend, the univqr- ! 


■si iy is quite up tu time in its 
machinery of participation for built 
stuff and .students. 

But even this catalogue nf- Sir 
Arthur's virc-chniicellorlo! style 
might not have been enough 
to keep tho university together 
after *1969. A senior colleague 
described the runcour of student 
protests during the days of the first 
Bugside and People’s Democracy. 

He was a model nf moderation 
through the troubles und taught me 
what turning the other check rcuily 
means, when he took some of tliu 
students’ comments in their news- 
paper and elso where with equani- 
mity.” 

Sir Artiiui* hequemhes his succes- 
sor u university well equipped with 


n smooth- run mug adiuiuhtr.iiive 

machine, afflicted liku ull universi- 
ties with money worries und with its 
niajnr grow I4i now behind it. Must 
important. It is a functioning acade- 
mic co mm mbit y and one nf Be I fail's 
proud monuments to the mainten- 
ance of civil society in the face nf 
terrorism. 

Sir Arthur Vick will leave Bel Fust 
for retirement hi the peaceful 
Forest of Arden with his apnliiicnl 
integrity un -scratched by bullet, 
bomb or major upset In the univer- 
sity's academic life. He will leave 
Belfast, too, with something of the 
city's sense of humour. As hu says : 
“ If 1 put a foot wrong the -whole 
thing could blow up in more than 
one sense of the word.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.lt.75 


NELP DipHE 

from Afr Alex Rchnuinn- Huber 
Sir, — I have yet to road uny cogent 
arguments in favour of the North 
Ease London Polytechnic Ui|> HE 
scheme. This Is in spite of u care- 
ful reading of tlieii’ original submis- 
sion ' and the subsequent adulatory 
puffs that appeared in your paper. 

The feature that 1 find disturbing 
about NELP's use of primary school 
teaching 'methods in so-called higher 
education is the Jack of any attempt 
to get the students involved in an 
in-depth study of any ono areo of 
knowledge throughout their entire 
course. This leads- students to be 
unconscious of the superficial nature 
of their own knowledge nnd of the 


The future of the colleges 


Student grants 


‘University places sold to the highest bidder’ 


from Dr Alison firmly- 
Sir, — Judy Keiner asks (THES, Oct- 
ober 17) why there have been no 
articles discussing the role which a 
merged college can play in socking 
to change its polytechnic. To my 
mind this would not argqe well for 
cither party if !l were the' approach 
adopted. 

When awaiting n merger you are 
tense and fearful of losing identity. 
There is so much to understand 
about the workings of this great 
confident creation which cannot see 
you as a special case at all, hut just 
as another block of courses, and 


from Mr C. R..Si»npsou 
Sir,— May J .support Mr Low- 
ther's letter, on college num- 
bers (THES, October 24) ? Subjects 
which cannot attract large enough 
numbers of students— almost ipso 
facto shortage subjects — -will In- 
evitably disappear unless some sort 
of special provision is mode. 

The result will be that students 
for teacher training will only be 
offered a restricted choice among, 
for instance, English, History, Geo- 
graphy, Drama, Art, Sociology. 

This surely represents a return 
to die situation before the colleges 


tentative nature nnd limitations of former college. 

in mativ areas. There is bound to be change 


knowledge in many areas. 

Another disturbing facer of NELP 
gleaned from advertisements for Dip 
HE stuff is that the student project 
work is to he supervised by general- 
IMS who will be responsible for tlu? 
supervision of work in many mens. 
Student projects often tend to be 
superficial unless critical guidunce 
i.s given while the project is chosen 


^rllnine nnes ar thar But when 10 we ■*«*■*“» oeiore toe cimeges 
i^n^l^ anutd tS expanded, and merely serves to 
even larged unit and all its wants bring out into the open that these 
and, similarly, rhe polytechnic students; are _beinA offered la 
absorbs the imperfections of the c ^ a ® s education with a choice of 
former cuilcec options narrower than that avail- 

formei college. n S]c in a good sixth form. 


because of ihe new mix. There are 
moments of regret and even despair 
at the complexity, the delay, the in* 
com prehension and necessary expla- 
nation of previously unspoken alms 
und values taken for grunted. There 
urc also times of r^ul pleasure when 
com in op aspirations and enthusiasms 
are encountered. 

I approve of the open and 
generous attitude to newcomers and 
the willingness to shaVe and . plan 


options narrower than mat avail- ‘ / ii. p«H-i 

a6le in a good sixth form. ffS ° 4 Q probation 

One fears that, without firm a yenr many of win 
guidance from the Department of sc | 100 ] s i n this socially-d 
Education and Science, " shortage 0 f N or th London, 
subjects" (mathematics, physics. .. ... . 

chemistry, modern languages) will About a thud °E our 
be squeezed out, with all that this rect « S 

menus to the colleges in the loss . 8 , a . m communities, and 
of breadth and expertise. f he,r tr “ i " io f “'fj£ d 


and curried out. As the age of rite willingness to stiai'e und . plan 
„„i lll „ n ,L r i c n „ ni . together. Givon time ibero is great 

polymaths Is over tan any one sc * pc for new iedllls gradually find- 

individual Rive inis lorin oi fluid" i llfr nnft muiihi'r »nrl nbiiniiifl nnrivl* 


individual Rive tlii.s lorin at ftuiu- 
ance in a range of subjects V 
There is also a more general 
criticism of exclusive reliance on 
discovery methods in higher educa- 
tion — it is time wasting. Structured 
lectures ami tutorials can be used 
to introduce students to a wide urea 
nf complex material in a shorter 
lime than CHn be achieved by dis- 
covery methods alone. Without such 
guidance, the current literature in 
subject areas with a strong -theore- 
tical .underpinning will ‘be bither 
confusing or incomprehensible to 
the ncdpliyte. 

Your uncritical enthusiasm for 
anything that claims to be jniiovu- 
'' tory la monotonously . pre^Krablri- 
Having taught in “ wonderful inno- 
vatory institution* " 1 am growing 
cynicul about these innovations, 
most of which have yet to prove 
their worth. Whore your reporters 
sec amazing breakthroughs in lcoru* 
ing situations and widening .educa- 
tion horitfons, I : sea a symbiosis 
’between naive enthusiasts and 'col- 
leges engaged in a desperate bunt 
for : student bodies to justify the 
swollen establishments created in a 
decade of uncontrolled. growth. 
Yours sincerely, 

ALEX REBMANN-HUBER, , 
Social, sdehce department, - 
-.Middlesex Polytechnic. 


iug one another und planning activi- 
ties ucross -our many sites. With 
discussion comes gradual growth in 
understanding, for to voice critic-ism 
of areas wc do not know invites un- 
satisfactory rejoinder, und mutual 
respect Is a better base on which 
to. build. 

I have the advantage over- many 
colleagues because 1 am involved, in 
so much cross- polytechnic meeting 
and discussion. I believe we ore 


C. R. SAMPSON, ^ooE'' 

Department of European languages t j ie c j,j 

and institutions. area. 

Padgatc College of Higher Home 

Education, of Educ 

Wurrington. shortage 


tug tho all-graduate profession a from Mr S. T. Brand 
reality; it would be good for the' gj r — The article kv p*,*., c j 
ordered development of higher edu- an( | Eric L evin //// Gs e 
cation because it would constitute a l 2) hM received far mo & ,en,b » 
fine example of different institu- rion. It ^ows tha! ar nli ® 
tions working together towards the sity over 59 per cent « “Jjj 
same goal ; and best of all, It would ^ no ^ receive what the aitri<Aa!: * 
he good for the colleges precise y Relieve to be Sw JtoutffSfi 

mem. Thoso J*®. ^ave been indnwttU 

Yo urs faithfully, connected with um versity aner£ 

pnTPn rm LINS J vould confirm that such a aituatlod 

PETER COLUNa, is not confined to Stirling and dw 

Westminster College, many students undoubtedly endure 

Oxford. a great deal more financial hanMife 

than is necessary at alt unlversitln 
and that these are the children of 
from. Mrs J. A. Mucdonuld the better-off parents. 

Sir,— From the home economics do- Ministers responsible in succeuWt 
pavtnient of this college, we send governments have undoubtedly rira 
out some 40 probationary teachers the impression that they are {pi- 
8 year, many of whom go into pathetic and wish to put nutitn 
schools in this socially- deprived area right.- They know that a slight modi 
of North London. flcation of tho income tax regnb 

About a third of our- students are £ 

recruited locally, some from iimtn- ^ poid fie full bUomm 

' ^SSSSThb and ieir teach- « expense to the nation ■ 


bring out into tlte open that these 

students' arc being offered a second e row ^ f rs j. A. MacdonuW 

class education with a choice of _ F the home economics do- 

nni niK iiart-nwei- than that avail- * 101,1 . . . .. ... i 


pavtnient of this college, we send governments have undoubtedly ghtn 
out some 40 probationary teachers the impression that they ore lyn. 
a year, many of whom go into pathetic and wish to put nutitn 
schools in this socially-deprived area right.- They know that a slight modi, 
of North London. flcation of tho income tax regid* 

About a thud of our- students are So1 ?^ 

recruited locally, some from iimtn- b^liaid the fill aliowiM 

and ieir'teU- « expense to the nation • 
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from Mr Peter Collins 

Sir, — Following your very accurate 
reporting {TUBS November 7) of the 
Oxford Congregation debate con- 
cerning the proposal for a BEd 
(lions) degree, muy I, with the 
greatest respect for. Dr Harry Judge, 
say briefly and by way of para- 


Home economics is a Department 
of Education and Science-designated 
shortage subject. It deals with the 
development and management of 
the resources of the individual, 
family and community. If the 
Cburch of England Board of Educa- 
tion has Its way, no more homa 
economics teachers will be trained 
in North London and no Church of 
England College will offer home 
economics as a subject fov student 
study. 

It is our earnest hope that the 


planning a united, move forward.. Phnue why I cannot share his con- “ 'f °“ r J igg ,‘jn 

All sections of our new polytechnic elusions ? Stato In the shape of the DES will 


have much to learn from each otiter 
and u true merger is only possible 
in these terms. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALISON GRADY, 

Dean of education and 
performing arts, 

[-Middlesex Voly technic. • . 


Y'iew.s on reviews 

from Mr John Holloway 

Sir, — I am grateful' for Mrs 
Cig man’s kind words (THES. Octo- 
bei* 31)' and am Indeed sorry for 
the inaccuracies she noted in iny 
review. But.- I think her -letter 
obscures the. main poinr, which, is 
Important -enough to be re-srated. 


Thus puce br Judge, I believe that 


acceptance of the proposal would be 
good for the university because it 
would enable it to retain the extent 


of Its involvement with teacher 
training at nn extra cost; it would 
be good for tho tcmchlng profession 
because' It would cohtrlbute to mak- 


from Pamela Moore 

Sir, — In his review of Knowledge 
of Language by David Cooper 
(THES,’ October 31) Dr Butterworth 
is wrong in suggesting that Cooper, 
as distinct front the book reviewed, 
does not take seriously the prob- 
lems connected, with knowing a 
language in the sense of knowing 
how to use and interpret it in the 
edntext of 'utterance. In .his 
Philosophy and the Nature of 


continue to recognize a need where 
the church, or at least its advisory 
board, does not. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. MACDONALD, 

Home economics department, 
College af All Saints, 

London Nl?. 


ing and -receiving forms to and Cm 
parents concerning their income ud 
that other staEf are employed uk» 
ing the parental contributlon.ini 
adjusting accordingly the grant paid 
to students. The administrative on 
involved are quite considerable wi 
are a waste of public resource*. 

- The Only explanation that I hni 
heard for successive ministers dob| 
no tiling about this has been that the 
departments are looking into Ai 
possibility of a complete overhaul d 
the income tax administration nd 
that any changes would have » 
await the findings. 

If this Is so, then the Chanwllw 
of the Exchequer should do wa < 
his distinguished predecessor W j 
when faced (as we were told) mo J 
an administration that would on i 
regard PAYE as anything other U» s 
impracticable, and Insist on.' 0 ”* ; 
(iucing fordiwlUi the neceiaq ; 
simple measure. This wraU. J| 
only end certain wasteful public a { 
pendlture but at the 
relieve’ a large number oi saudemi 
of financial hardship. | 

Yours faithfully, fe 

S. T. BROAD, . ’ : ' t 

Ayoc Cottage, f 

Ayot St Lawrence, f 


None of Chile's eight university rectors 
Mended any university classes before tiiev 
sere appointed by the milftary- Junta in 1973. 
They arc all military men, lacking any special 
academic preparation, and the present Minis- 
ter of Education was a specialist in torpedoes, 
iccordiiig to the former rector of Concepcion 
University, Professor Esgard Enriquez, wlin . 
was also Minister nf Education of the populur 
union government. 

Professor Enriquez was speaking at a semi- 
Mr on Cbiie at the University of London last 
ireek, organized jointly by dhe National Union 
ni Students ami tlte International Union of 
Students. Delegates from over 40 countries - 
gathered to hear refugees From the AMende 
government and messages of solidarity with 
the Chilean people from student unions all 
over the world. 

They were to-ld that over 25,000 students' 
ind professors were expelled from the univer- 
sity e’t the time of the military takeover, that 
many were imprisoned, put Jit concentration 
camps and tortured, and that every reform 
introduced by the Aljonde government 
towards the democratization of the universi- 
ties had been trampled underfoot. 

Professor Enriquez sold tile Junta had 
seriously attacked the right to education in 
Chile, imposing overt and unmasked discrimi- 
nation and converting universities into elitist 
institutions. The system of scholarships which 
the AllcJtde regime introduced 'had been 
stopped. Students had to be scdf-financing, 
ana fees were very high. One university 
recently auctioned places with no notice being 
taken of qualifications. 

The educational budget fell from 17 per 
rent of the • national expenditure in 1972 to 
under 3 per cent this year, with massive 
reductions in Leaching personnel and equip- 
ment. In order to decrease tile budget still 
further, the government was now selling 
educational research to the large corporations. 

Professor Enriquez said the new system of 
education hi Chile was designed to create a 
new generation, fascist In outlook, obedient 
(a the authorities, and ignorant of the out- 
iide world. Chilean history books had been 
banned, even maths books were censored, and 
it was forbidden to teach the French revolu- 
tion and the industrial revolution. 

The professor read a memorandum which 
had boen sent to ail university rectors by die 
head of the armed farces. The memorandum 
listed the crimes " for which’ professors must 
he denounced. They included making com- 
raenis in class of a political nature, propagot- 
uia rumours about the behaviour of tlie Junta, 


Dario Villarroel, a student, was 
arrested by the Chilean Junta on - 
September 11, 1973. He was 
tortured with electric shocks. 


in a barrel and rolled downhill into 
the sea. A seminar on education ill 
Chile under the Junta heard tlii.s and 
similar accounts In London last 


incarcerated with savage dogs, put week. Jane Feinmann reports. 



Clash in the streets of Snntiaeo, September 1973 


tu-Mt..-. J ** ““““‘J, "uu ijuiui'B 

i.«ks ,o _ craa « « 


The Wife of Bath’s Prologue and . Philosophy ' and the Nature of 
.Tale, 1,264 lines In length, runs Language. • for example, Cooper 
to under 30 full pages of text. Mrs ; ape^tllc^ly discusses the ' relation 

^ omnUV oH r nn tfi/lrlo e» hinfll'Onhf. S i Y 


fWkrti Dnu DniTmi ; FWW1I1R. IWO UMS UUUI CV1U1 1ULISI 

from Mr Roy JimJey, <one Jn a note on R0U rces), 

, Sir,— May I correct oqe point made on imroductlon. several thousand 
in. David Hencke’s discussion (THBS w Q rd « ! on * wl,h 9 "o*™* Bbo ¥ l ^59 
■ NoveUiber 7) of the Dipt IE course general notes ori the text In 35 
lit -Nnrth’ Riii ril'itih 1 ^ pogea of commentary, and (on a 
U’ rough, computation) well over 1.000 


Cigmah’s edition adds a biographi- 
cal no(p on Chaucer t two pages on 
Chhuccrlan pronunciation, a sum- 
mary of the tale, two notes (one 
specific, one general), on further 
reading, two lists of abbreviations 
(one of them In e note on sources), 
an introduction, several thousand 
wqrds long with 52 notes, about 400 
general notes on the text In 35 


■ V.r i 


Mr Hencke suggested that this philo- 
sophy underpinning tho NJKLP. qon- 
oept;was being used in similar pro' 

' 'posals at Sheffield Poly tachnic. ' 

While 1 have it lot of . sympathy 
for the NELP course and indeed 
.share . many : of Tyrrell 1 Burgess’S ■ 
ideas, we are not, in fact, develop' 
ing a - .DipHE along -these lines at 
. v 

■ , r to 

jr ; Is ttfocoived ot as a cnhqront; 


iwmbii, uym|iinnaiuii; tvvil vtvi . 

notes elucidating verbal points. The - 
risk that, faced ' with such an edi- - 
tinii, students Will become. engrossed . 
in detail' and lose sight of the 
major- literary experience offered - 
by Chaucer's pbcm seems it. me 
self-evident. ■ 

No one believes in no annotation 
or commentary, but you can over- • 
w ^^ ^^s tuileacs 1 edition with it.: 


between meaning and use. 

: Dr Butterworth is also wrong in 
his accoUht of the " doctrine" of 
analytic linguistic philosophy. This 
tradition -does, Indeed, hold that 
contusion can arise where ordinary 
words are used 1 in. an abstract 
sense, whether - this occurs • Iri 
ordinary ways or talking or in the 
abstract discourse of the disciplines 
of knowledga . •' 

It.. does attempt, 'by careful 
analysis of, tbe impbcatibds of- arid 
connexions between concepts, some- 
times to dissolve puzklemerit' or 
resolve disputes. ' nut sometimes, 


phology by Clifford Einbleton and relieve a. large numoer or 
Cuchlaine King (THES, October 24) ®f fin ancioL hardship. | 

—especially as these relate mainly ^ „ “ y * 
to our blurb, dnd to tl«e price. *■ Tl 

Your reviewer clnims that only St Lawrence, ' 

20 per cent of the second edition Herts. 

is new. The larger format does give — - — — - — ^ i 

a 38 per’ certt Increase in text area, " 

however, and this. together with the Blllff buff’s, blunder 

fact that the type size in the new 1 

edition is smaller (10/12 as ’.opposed from Mr S. C. Dram . , 

to 11/12) .moons that a full page Sir,—' Laurie Taylor may 

will contain on nyeroge 5 per, cent member 

more words. These figures do not wu y in fib 


The memorandum said that any omission 
or timidity on the part of university author- 
ities would be the sole responsibility of the 
rector of that establishment who would be 
subject to immediate arrest. To carry out 
this order, the professor said, the authorities 
had spies everywhere. Sometimes a man who 
nobody lind ever seen before would outer n 
tutor ini and listen carefully to wlmt was 
being said, and there were paid informers 
among the students, teachers, and even the 
waiters in the canteens. 

In Ills own -university, Concepcion, in the 
south, over 8,000 students hove been " elimin- 
ated One of these was Dario Viilai'rool, who 
wus present at tlte seminar to give his testi- 
mony. 

’ On September 11, 1973. the day that tho 
Allcude government fell, Durio attended a, stu- 
dent rally along with many other students 
from his campus to discuss ways of defend- 


ing the government. Without warning, thou-, 
sands of troops Invaded the campus and with 
considerable violence* rounded up student 
leaders, easy enough to do because they were 
well-known public figures, und arrested them 
and many others. 

Dario was taken first to llio island jail nf 
Quiriquinu whore for two mouths he was kept 
in b dump subterranean tunnel. Later he 
moved to a fort where after 13 months 
he was finally exiled to n remote pari of 
Chile from which he escaped to Europe. 

During his captivity, he was period icallV 
tortured. He told the delegates he. was given 
electric shocks frequently, put in a cage with 
suvuge dogs, immersed in sewage water stud 
made to cut excrement.’ lie was put in a 
barrel and rolled down a hill into the sea, 
Lite soldiers following him banging on tho 
'sides of the barrel. 


The most painful torture -was being hung 
by his hands in tlte boiling suu, his body 
covered with honey to attract tho maximum 
number of Insects. Once lie refused to rape 
a comrade in from of o large audience of 
jeering soldiers. 

At the beginning, the military were trying 
to get information out nf him abnibt clandes- 
tine movements but os the mouths went by 
this became increasingly meaningless. 

The United Natimis Commission on Human 
Rights examined him in Geneva and verified 
his statements. 

fie suid lie would probably have died K 
the tortures had continued for another Litres 
months. u But the human being enlarges 
under torture. It is not « question of per* 
snnal heroism. When there is an Ideal there, 
it is easy to resist. It hus -happened over 
and over again in history.” He said there 
whs no fear miiong the prisoners of theti- 
torturers. 

On May 1, 1974, lie and another prisoner 
wrote a poem on the working-class struggle 
called "Tomorrow, my son, will be a new 
dny ", and read it aloud to the prisoners. 
For this they were subjected to new tortures. 

The seminar heard about resistance in 
pi’csciu-tlay Chile, which, particularly In the 
universities, is muted. Alejandro Rojas, the 
president of CPFUCI1, the Chilean students* 
federal Inn, who left Chiio nt the und of last 
year, said that nevertheless resistance had 
reached the first stage towards victory 
because unions nod federation* banned by 
I lie Junta hud nnw in ‘nearly ull cutes 
reformed cluiulcst-inrly. 

. Thera wus u considerable ciuude.stiiic press ; 
newspapers were passed from Jiu nit to iiuiui, 
with cadi purson duplicutiug more capias. 

In universitius and schools the young peo- 
ple were ingenious In spreading propaganda 
against the regime— gcuina slogans Elndicri 
across cinema screens, chalking them on 
walls. One group pencilled slogans oil hun- 
dreds uf ninney lillls until eventually thu mili- 
tary had tu decree thaL no one cmtld use 
those bills any longer. 

The most effective widespread protesL in the 
universities so fur was can netted with an 
attempt by the Junta to ntukc the universities 
totnliy self-finuncing, hi oilier words virtually 
to do away with them, li brought u strong 
wave of protest from the university commun- 
ity nnd eventually the Junta was forced to 
retract. 

Tlte seminar, whose slogan wus ” Every 
university u centre of solidarity with Chile 
ended with a call to intensify the demand for 
freedom for Chilean prisoners, to campaign 
foy the isofotieny-of the Chilean Junta and to 
send on inter national student delegation to 
Chile. 
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lead to the Council being compared 
unfavourably with the physical 
proximity and personal . Impact of 
the local university. The fact that 
the Council is largely made up of 
representatives from .those institu- 
tions already ofFering Council de- 
grees is only' partly reassuring. 

Less tangible, although possibly 
more potent, lias been the resistance 
of mahy colleges to the "further 
education solution " which has been 
pressed upon them by • the Gove la- 
ment. A strong sense of institu- 
tional identity and separateness cul- 
tivated through special links with 
tlte DBS, by the university • con-' 
flexion and the shared concern for 
one profession, has made it difficult 
to accepr die new deal.r 
The CNAA is often seen most 
obviously through its role in valida- 
tion; and some colleges have. been 
uneasy about the “ external ’*, 

- rigorous, course-dominated approach 
of. Council visiting parties. Pro- 
cedures for validation put emphasis 
upon detailed documentation com- 
bined with a visit with inevitably 
limited time to understand or appre- 
ciate the Importance of the insti- 
tutions quality of . life, or whet Dr 
'William Tflylor once celled "the 
romantic .infrastructure" of 1 .the 
colleges eis places of learning, » - 
Orle more area' of suspicion must 
be noted: since the publication of 
the White Paper with the irohic 
inclusion, of "expansion** in the 
title, the., actual 1 effect or sharp 
economies in higher, education, both 
ip terms of institutional and htudam 
support and the flqtteiuaa • of 
student demand, has 'combined with' 
, doap concern about the 'potential 
efEect of a decode of; persistently 
lbw bhtii-rute. 

.- Undoubtedly many* degree-grant- 
ing institutions ere anxious about’ a 
situation in which new courses ore 
'validated when existing- ones fall to 
recriiit: for example, approval of 
.20 new modern language degree 
'courses may result In the majority 
falling to become viable. Colleges 
may quite understandably, if 
wrongly, assume that 'such consid- 
.Orations ntoy cause validators to be 
tougher ' now than before. . 

■ Finally, colleges have been going- 
'.tbxoiigh'n, period of major raprfiwv 
Tzhtipn at. tlte most djffitult ume in • 
-.the postwar history of : higher ertu- 
cjatiop. In the early dayi, the CNAjA 


was clearly very rigorous in its 
examination of polytechnic courses, 
and major resource conditions were 


attached to its approval of their 
courses. Painfully but successfully 
they established the very high repu- 
tation now attaching to CNAA 


degrees. ' Currently, however, 
demands for major resource Inputs 
of staff or equipment cannot be 
achieved in the short-run : thus col- 
leges would prefer an extended dia- 
logue to a once and for ell judg- 
ment. 

Examples can be quoted to sus- 
tain the image of the Council that 
one encounters in some colleges. 
However, the image is still more 
of a crude caricature than a reflec- 
tion of what is a much more com- 
plex reality. Far from being remoter 
or unconcerned, the highly effective, 
experienced and consistently ovpr-, 
w;t>rked officers of the Council have 
given much .'time to 'consultation 
with colleges, although the initiative 
for proposals must always lie with 
the colleges themselves. 

1 Members of the Council’s commit- 
tees - and Validating parries coma 
from both the universities and from 
colleges iiTtbe public sector, and 
operate unpaid in the service of thpt 
"advancement of education" des- 
cribed in the Charter. Their mem- 
bership of tbe Council will require 
them to spend, many , hours travel- 
ling the length and breadth , of the 
United Kingdom weighed . down, 
literally, by volumes of complicated 
degree proposals. , 

Again, -many arc overworked but 
remain broadly representative of tbe 
differing approaches to higher edu- 


also demonstrates a move towards 
thinking more about the nature of 
institutions offering degrees as 
opposed to a concentration simply 
upon looking at iefmrato courses. 

These developments are mainly 
Intended for Institutions which have 


cAtlon in tUc* fields which they Bio 
asked to consul or. , Thus, many 
tutors from colleges -of education 
ar« now Involved In BEd visits and 
will -be It) other fields when they 
.are established. 

Minty . of the criticisms of the 
colleges could therefore bu met by 
a substantia] increase in (he staffing 
. and support which . tlte Council 
merits In order to carry out its 
greatly enlarged task with the sensi- 
tivity and care that has aiwdys been 


its aim. - Thfe Council would clearly 
like to dpphd more time on counsel- 
ling arid guidance and in ' establish- 


ing different approaches to .valida- 
tion- -Their' recent discussion paper 
onti tied Partnership in Validation 


a long tradition of work with the 
Council but the new perspective 
involved could be helpful in con- 
sidering those institutions coming 
into the Council's orbit for the first 
time. 

It would, however, be foise to 
assume that all thru is needed is 
more time and more money. The 
story of the relations between the 
Council and the colleges reflects a 
deeper crisis of confidence about 
the whole shape of higher education 
in the United Kingdom. The crisis 
is not just a reflection of our eco- 
nomic troublesi although these 
have made It more acute. 

The ‘'reorganization''* of die col- 
leges Is an unfortunate illustration 
of die failure to articulate educa- 
tional goals which con be under- 
stood by those in the system- and 
those for whom tho eystont exists. 
In the educational policy vacuum, 
which has fpllotyod die often bril- 
liant but how uq workable - Whife 
Paper, familiar- imperatives of sp6rt- 
run economic nnd political advan- 
tage take precedence over educa- 
tional arguments. ' 

- Thus - dangerous divisions, can; 
grow up between those who should., 
bo working In partnership to 
advance higher education: the. De- 
partment of Education am) Science, 
the i.e.a.s, tho CNAA, tlte UGC and 
higher . educational . institutions. 
Currently almost every. Issue divides 
auch bpdles at some point. Nono 
of ; the interest' groups bos' the whole 
answer^ but It is now urgent for all 
of them tn come together to estab- 
lish' -priorities and .a hutch more 
realistic working relationship, • 

Ai> Independent higher education 
commission of experienced educa- 
tionists arid admlnlai rotors, fuUy 
serviced 'and 'sitting for a yertr, 
could do much ib concentrate pub- 
lic attention. The issues must be 
considered at qtl levels, particularly 
within tho field of higher and fur- 
. ther' education itself. There Is a 
great need to restore confidence 
and to give genuine shape tn f what 
must bo a national survice. 


An attempt to achieve such a de- 
finition should, of course, include 
tho current emphasis upon diversity 
of institution and, indeed, tnpy en- 
hance It. Vital issues such as devo- 
lution,. financing, regional control 
arid "the vole of institutions all need 
urgent attention. 

At the end of tbe CNAA Charter 
are the charming words : "Oyr 
Royal Will and Pleasure is that fhis 
Our Charter shall ever be construed 
benevolently." Such a condition is, 
however, unlikely to flourish until 
tho political, economic and educa- 
tional tensions current in higher 
education are confronted by the 
major partners in the enterprise. 

■ James Porter 

The author, a member of the James 
Committee, is principal of Bur- 
mershe College of Higher Educa- 
tion, -near Reading, He is a 
member of both UGC and CNAA 
committees. 
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LANGUAGE 
TRUTH AND 
POETRY 


.A radical analysis of ilia meaning, 
of the poetic use of language, . , 
10 identify how It differs from . 
scientific, logical, and. ordinary : 
-modes of discourse. • 

At tiie heart Of the book ts a 
searching Investigation pf the. '. 
oaturo and function of metaphor, 

,u> discover bow poetry conveys 
* a a wise, of- reality 


The argument Is supported 
Ihrmishout by frequent citation 
from' modern Enel lib and 


Frenth poetry (id original and 
translation). IG.OO 
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Universities nr John Colley, raider In paciHo trh 

n . cpfilcniloUiay, London School <»! 

Hygiene .< nil Tropical Medicine nm 
Lecturer* • H. ).. .lonesi l hum anUlos and u„nc*rjrv Consul lout In clinical cpI 


chair of. econometrics, Department of 
ucoumuicitv Univeisity of- Brl.stnl. 

Mr nalpll Crowe lias liccn unpointed 
to riic cltulr uf urclii ice Lure, University 
„ . , „ „ , .... of Newcastle upon Tyne, 

l)r John Colley, raider In paediatric r)r m, g. AMlireya, senior lecturer, in 
cpitlemhiloM.v, London School of Hushics* Policy, London t'.radiinte 
Hygiene .uni Tropical Medicine and Sclmol of Kindness Similes, Ims been 


Grants 


appointed professor ol biiMmsS’J •.ulmin- 

siicfai VcieitceO E. Tomlins mi Ijiliar- ' « . ' "e ’ rhi'm ishdlion. University of Strathclyde, 

macy-aud pUHrmactilngy) ; r. .1- l - dcmli'b^y , Hospital fui Sick Children, p 10 f essor c. 'McDonald, professor In 
Wallis (inailiematks). has need appointed to die ciialr or ,j lc departnient of epidemiology nnd 




Wallis ini at Item titles). has been appointed to die ciialr of ,| ]e department of epidemiology nnd 

■Temporary lecturer : A. J. Clminlierlaln Loniuiunlty liealth, South-West Regional health, McGill University, lias been 

(archlLecuire and budding technology). ii v 3 i.|| Aiitliorliv- appolmed to the clinic of occupnllonal 

lfmitnuhiun . health, London School or Hygiene and 

Uirnimgnum Dr Aligns Stewart Demon, research Tropical Mcdicino from July 1, 1975. 

Rc sea nit aasucinics : S. W. S. officer, department of applied ceonti- The title of Processor of die History 

■ Me K cover (physics) ; M. A. 1 1 or uor ]H | C j, un ,i i’(.Unw and director of stu- of Technology of Art has been con- 
(civil engineering 1 ; B. D. Kirkcaldy, dies in economics. FltzwUllani College, ferred on Mr S. Rees Jones, Courtauld 
Y. Vales (psychology) ; M. U. Rkliunl- Cam bridge, has been appointed to die Institute of Art, from April 1, 1975. 

sun, J. A. Davies, EL Gibb microhm — 

lujvi ; K W. V. Howard (rcoU'rIcuI - 

sciences) : W. C, Remus (median ten! J2r 

viigiiiCL’rlu.u) ; D. W. Sniltlt ; T. M. 

Sr.udiui* uncial medicine) ; J. H. JW 

Mm i lit* \v< i c\ perl mm lal piillmlusv). 

Rostsuvli fvllmva : I). Henry (civil j0%\. . 

engineering) . D. Furl i materials ? 

science) ; S. I\ Lichmunii < chemistry) : /f 

M. D. Barker (gening leal sciences) ; 

J. H. A. Urelg (iinuiiy) ; M. S. S. ~****,h -i 

Urmiks (ntallieni.iilcal physics) ; R. IS. ,JfV 'V/ 

IV. uco (iiiicroliltilngy) ; II. F. Sewell -lidft- ' " * 

(oral pat In 'logy .mil evpeil mental iifX? 

patltfiUigy) ; I*. L. Williams (social . t ir • y.feyS BjM 

mod 1 chic') j I). N. Crnssley (medicine). FK& w(kw 

l.ecturcrs:^ U. ^N. Gwyiine (gen- -jfjj 

Cullin|lda/ ntii-l.iill : T. von llremrii N. \ 

Tlie full mvlng members of siatf have */ - A 'c- • • *. .'^1, - .• 

been nppnlnteil by senate to serve on -> ■.+ rf iB a L , ' 1 \ * 1 1 mA..,! - J", -f , /•# 1 

the General Cniivncarlun fur three ^ 






1,1 ver pool 

Senior lecturers : P. E. Doulcoi) 

(imcinutnlogy) ; I,. Adaiusnn, A, A. A. 
Zurck (general pntctlcc) ; 1, W. 

. McDlcketi (pathology). Temporary 
SLiilnr lecturer : M. A. Ansar! (nsychl- 
•|try) ; D. M. Murray trndlo-dlagnn- 
sls). Lecturers : F. O. Austin (Eifgllslt 
language) ; U, S. Uuoininnd (English 
literature) ; M. J. Worton ( French) ; 
T: .Scult (medieval hHtory) ; A. M. 
Mortimer (botany) ; P. U. Lena (cunt" 

E utatlnnal . and- statistical ftdence) ; 
.. DMlara Uiiolugy); C. K. Smllh 
( Child health) ! A. J. Williams, .M. L. 
Cliance (|Kirmlmlugy) ; M. J. Seri In 
i pharmacology aad therapeutics) ; 
S. A. Ward (physiology) j A. K. Suit, 
N. Theofllopt)ii!o.t (p.,ychlatry) ; I. D. 
Uarrlsun (surgery) ; J. Brady (opera- 
tive dental surgery) ; J. Driscoll (In- 
dustrial studios) ; P. W. J. Butey (civic 
design) ; D. K. Cites ter (geography) ; 
J. V; Pctnlti (political theory and Instl- 
tutlimi) ; K. Stcuning, G- V. Wagstaff 
(psychology). • / . 

Temporary, lecturer : G. J. plcsckem 
■ ’(Greek). Research associate to Icc- 
’ tgrer i P. R. Baker (surgery). Dcmou- 
strain r to- nuclear pltyslca research 
fellow : , J. R/ Crcestvell (physics). 

■ Asd stunt HbrarJao ,|o .'senior sub- 
’■ llhcarian : F.' M, Thomsaa. 

, Newcastle upon Tyne 
Reader : -A. "Alien (physiology). VMlt- 
- -Ins .professor: Dr Al,- Jones (neuro- 
. : ) I F- J-. M. Laver (social Implica- 

tions of computers) ; Professor S. K.‘ 
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" Swnrd and Sorcery ’* is nn exliibitloti of Illustrations, books, caltilch, prints, 
anil pasters dealing with horror fiction from the start of the century tu the 
preiont day. It has b?en orgnujzetf by Wolverhampton Polytochttlc and Is oil 
display ki ltd faculty of art and design until November 29.. 


.Forthcoming events 


Tho Oxford University deport m^nt .for 
external studied are holding a week- '‘ PraOUce and Theory In Film apd 
.Su-n end conference on “ Tho Archaeology Tdcvlslbn . Studies ", a series or 

q -i?*. nr .Monastic Sites" irou January 2-4', seudbors organized by the department 
Application forms from : Tlio Director, of general studies at the Royal College 


teachers. A panel of speakers will 
atuwor . questions. Details- Cnini: Dr 
B. ' S. Furnlss, Thames PulytcctUilc, 
Wellington Street, Woolwich Sfel8 GFF, 


* ‘ T : : a m m .a^rca, -o^sssriss^ 

• turira : p, D. Lewis (language centre). A conferenico on Electrical' Safety In Novem^27^2S C at 2°om° n AppllcatfoS 

Principal reteardi auodMc t-H. Shlna- Hazardous .Enilronmonti . . lias been ^nrt-lU'Shidl efskrctaSv Roval 

‘•g«wa (blucbemUtiy>. Senior il siting orgnniaed by flie Institution 1 ot Blear). cXic of Art - secretars ‘. 

rallow : D. Luma t (computing ). . , • enf Bnalnders (to be hold at Savoy ‘' DIIBg8 . 01 T . 

’ - j , ‘ Place from December 9-11. Tho con- . •, ’ ■' : *■ ,r ,■ , 

'Warwick '- • • " * Terence is . tho • second In a series which ^■ lll c ‘? r, r«ence “h sMclu-legal studios 

Reader : W. Rlnbter (Ennlish). I.m- .«lnw -Jo examine now , electrical safety wlU be held at the Middlesex Ptjly* 
turera: C. Barker Went?" EtiidleiT- tcdiiiiques. in Industries mioh as mining ^chuic oy December 2. Conference foe 
A. J. Fletcher ffimluSihnKK! with poterfUal explosion hazards. Regia- ft-** - °p postal order, along 
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Universities 

Aberdeen 

Political! Economy— E 16,677 frum rhu 
SSRC for an Invcsilgarimi Into rhu 
changes in salary levels and structures 
in the postwar period, under the direc- 
tion of Professor D. I. MacKav and 
Mr R. F. Elliott. 

Birmingham 

Educational Psychology— Hi, Ltu (run! 
the SSRC for research into tliu effect 
of prcficntnilnii, rate semantic struc- 
ture and children's ability on listening 
comprehension, under llic direction of 
Dr R. J, Riding and Mr R. D. Lam- 
bourne. 

Economic and Social History — El ,'018 
(Tom rlie SSRC for an investigation 
Into ii 1 1 employ me lit in Britain between 
the wars, under the direct hm of Dr 
W. R. Gar side. 

Bristol 

Education — £5,996 from the SSRC for 
research in children learning u> rend, 
■under tho direction of C. H. Wells and 
Mrs E. B; Rabnn. 

Cambridge 

Psychology— £27,997 from the SSRC 
-for a study Intu the aspects of early 
parent-child relationships, under the 
direction or Dr M. P. Richards. 

Cambridge 

Engineering— £15,000 from llie SSRC 
for research in learning to .solve prob- 
lems in engineering, under the direc- 
tion of D. L. Mnrples, V. j. Simpson 
uild T. D, Mutus. 

East Anglin 

Applied research In cducdthm— E2H.G36 
from the SSRC for n study In the 
dissemination of net Ion research.' 

Edinburgh 

Social administration— £2,610 ITum the 
SSRC for research hi adult perceptions 
of foster and biological parent care 
experiences, under the (lircctloii * uf 
Dr J. P. Ti-Jsclintis. 

Essex 

Economics— £4. 522 from the SSRC for 
the development of u venal He econo- 
metric package, under the direction of 
Mrs U. P. K ill iik u iua ra tchy. 

Exeter 

Chemistry— £30,000 from tho SRC for 
the purchase of n Fourier Transform 
Nuclear Magnetic Resnuaiicc .Spectro- 
meter, 

Geography— £5,945 from the SSRC for 
research or landscape protection and 
development control polity. 

Hull 

Geograplty— £2,304 from the SSRC for 
a study of centrifugal processes In the 
distribution of urban retailing under 
tho direction of Dr M. T. Wild, 

Health studios— £37,991 rroni the SSRC 
for an investigation into the decen- 
tralized administration In the reorgan- 
ized uatloual health service. 

KceJe 

Psychology— E 14,322 from the SSRC for 
a study In typographic decision -making 
and. the design of Itistructibnal text 
under tho direction of Di j. Hartley 
phd Mr P. Burnhilt. 

Leicester 

Education— £89,523 from tliu SSRC fur 
atv ; investigation Into the nature of 
classroom learning In the primary 
school aad related studies. 

Liverpool • 

. Pharmacology and general therapeutics 
-—£17,141 from the Wcitcnme Trust for 
work On cliulcnl aspects of ding meta- 
bolism,- under the direction of Dr 
Michael Orrac. 

The following ; grants . have . been 
awarded to the university by the SRC ; 
Computational nhd statistical science— 
£11,320 in support'of research Into the 
experimental’ software testbed for 
numerical algorithms. . 

Organic Cb6iplstry^C7,750 In support of 
no Investigation into .the, biosynthesis of 
tlio Idocycllc ring. In chlorophyll . A anil 
bDtterlochlorophyll A, ■ ’ 

Meclianicnl cnahioorlnR— £8,203 hi sup- 
port of research into creep to fractitre 
in /dbpcrriPn_ba(-doi)ed mottRs. « 

. Physics— -£30,000 in support of,. their 
(flm plj^yala project-; £67,5524 in auji- 
■ Port r qf .tiielr rtudeftr structure pro- 
firflmmo, . . 1 

. inorganic, 'Physical and! Industrial 
, ‘thtamBtry— £2,372 in support of nf» blec- 
. txon , probe study, of. oiaer-disorfler : and 
related, phenemcna- ln chemisorption ; 
£6,350 in support- or. rcsearcli. into* the 
JiucwSou of cycloprbpaua and its derW- 
; ;wvea into platitium liydrogen bond'; 

1 £6,675 In Support of li survey pf hoxu- 
, boron -substituted adumantancs, '*•’ 

1 JUochemiairy-^E^SSS In- support of ah 
iovtiiUgation- Into electron transport 
■ -and energy-linked rcucilnns -in- cnioro- 
jUOqg frltscliii unddrgolnc • miiriUoiuil 
transitions. . , T : 
;Bqtcliiy~-fSi758 in yppimi't 'of genetic 
. studies on 'copper ''tuleront 1 aui'usltls- 
, .tenpis slb.th, ■ • , . 

S' Loitdon. 

i .Chelsea College . 


theory, of critical plicnomenB in ,• 

systems. '“uiena in |i p ( 

Chemistry— ProFessor n rh , 
£5,155 from Ministry of Dcfcna {f ,: 
«tudy on CNS drugs and iwH 17 * 
brane behaviour. £ 2 %o f rc K “P 
field Foundutlon, for a 
physical chentislry of drug wtof 1 
.Pharmacy — Professor e. t 
£ 3,600 from Laboratories fr, r S & { 
Biology Ltd towards rJSrft 

giants of potential mcdlclnaliLf, 
Sociology and Psychoiogyfld'X’ 

R. A. Pinker, £2.039 
Fur Environmental Studies toe i£ 
leal ond practical implications affi? 
pnrilcipailuii la Council Houiiiu £: 
agcinent. 8 * 

King’s College 
Geography— £5,859 from the SSRC i 
? the m| fi r °tion decision. 

Individuals at retirement iwdw 
direction or C. M. Low and Dr A u 
Wornes. ' % 

Loughborough 
Ergonomics and CybcrnciltMii 
from the SSRC for a study nr d«W. v - 
niaklng difficulties In muliW, 
control situations, 

Newcastle 

Geography— £18,998 from iheSSRif-i 
research Into the spatial Impact ii*. 
centre shopping schemes, undir r. 
direction of Dr R. L. Duvlci. 

Nottingham 

Community Health Medical Sch-:- 
E24.727 from the SSRC for mutih i 
socio-medical measures of huh) : 
primary care, under the dkiiloo'j 
C. J. M. Martini and ]. W. McDwi’ 

Oxford 

Oxford Enzyme Grr»u[>-r £223,620 ii ■, 
the SRC for the continued soppmi » 
the Oxford Enzyme Group linwr: 
chairmanship of Dr R. E. Rkbaidi 
Nuffield Department of Sorpq- 
E 154, 476 from the MRC Jor tun:. ' 
on the immuiio responses ati ir- 
speclflc suppression In rend it.: 
plantation under the direction il Pr 
lessor P. J. Morris. 

Physical Education— £9,750 li«s i 
Lcverbulnie Trust for a study Into', 
alleviation by physical exercise rf i 1 
effects of mental stress. 

Chemistry and Applied Cherniy 
£21,770 from tlic MRC lo sup|»i 
project entitled " Prostaglandin i-f 
gonlsts ”, under tbc direction ol l' 

1 F. Schclnraann and Dr R. L. lonn 
' Electrical Eugiuccrlng— £6,25* »-'••. 

the SRC for continued research j n 
project cnidtlcd " Community. mm, 
to road traffic noises ”, unde* 
direction of Dr N. S. YeowatJ. I 
Mechanical Engineering— £12,86® ft { 
the SRC to support a project of s-», 
and erosion resistant coatings by 
tlvc Ion plating, under the dlrwf 
of Dr D. W. Wakenian and MrP [• 
Teor. (. 

Sheffield . • 

Economics — £5,985 from the SSM 
research of a dynamic mmuluj- 
model of sttUcturc-Condud[^j , «. 
ance relation sliips for United Wjf J 
manufacturing, under the dlrW^T ■ 

Criminology— £7,640 from (M 
Tor n survey or attitudes m I 
ence of crime in coni rad wg 
areas. 

Sussex ' 

Social psycllplony— £3,943 fij* . , v 
SSRC for au investigation 
cognitive aspects of social 
offeCts. ; •• 

Btiofoay— £1 ,263 WPKffMlS 
the ARC for a gtudy of the ep* 
logy Of fnadollnsls. enr'rk 

Chemistry— £3,197 rrooi m ^ 
a study of atom nnnjort tiigp 
solids using pulsed NMg , 
the SRC tor fl «btdy 
ramaa spectroscopy • of rw°i 
radicals In solution. ■ . ;. 
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specially, "u (irociuce the public's leudei-s, 
there is u legitimate public interest in how 
they are produced. If, on the other huutl, 
John son does not mean that universities 
specially do this, but merely that universi- 
ties and their teachers arc the elite of this 
educational establishment, then there is o 
question of why government should bo in- 
terested in them at all, in particular in the 
mutter uf producing finance. Johnson nssumes 
tliat government will continue, at a reduced 
level nn doubt, to finance universities, their 
research nod their students. But he 1ms not 
made it clear why, on his view, they should. 
The failure of the "Research means higher 
GNP” argument lias removed one recent 
basis. Johnson offers no other, unless it is 
ro be found in his references to a (political) 
elite,, in which caso we aro hack whit the 
other half of the argument. 

Johnson's argument is literally reactionary, 
in that it tries to go back to An earlier situa- 
tion in a wav which ignores not only changes 
in the social base of universities and of poli- 


tical power, but also such things as the enor- 
mously increased cost of much froivt-Jinu 
sc lent Pic research — something which is an 




— uni w niB BM— THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS ENEMIES 

Three further contributions to tlie debate on Paul Johnson’s articles about the state of universities 

Is knowledge Central question concealed . 

IflPfllftPlPflllV fascists' 1 ^ the Ud NUS'* S< ancl ^asgrodlms” J should like to get out of the way first specially. *u produce the public 

J.U Vvr-EvrKl.V'ClJlM J designed to excite rather than enliehten nvn { ,e onc 1 n ," B Hb P ut which Johnson is not there is a legitimate public niton 

47 used with so^e abandon! t Ft?rthcr, the” nosh wrong hiu n, i nteresting: hi« blank usso- they aro produced. If, on the o 

lion of the left is caricatured Oiilv n t?S.* clu M 011 ^ ,,e whole ideu of student represen- Johnson does not mean that i 

npllfral * minorky, for example would advocate a whh such thmgs os violence at the specially do this, but merely tha 

11WUU CM.A m .. strategy ^of seizing 3K unhwrsitiJI and polys K?u Ul,dQn Polytechnic and the mindless tics and their teachers are the e 

by " physical force” while even the " Vori N Vf bon on certain speakers. There is no educational establishment, then I 
Paul Johnson argues that the historic func. bases ■' theory, which Johnson cites, now coni- SI!?, e " C “ clai " 1 t!,at th f . sor J 6f J st V ? ue,tio ' 1 , of > vU * government she 

.lion of the university is the pursuit of know- mauds very little support on the left. It is lf„ nt rc P rt ^ enlHtlon measures inti odticud in tOLested in them at all, hi par net 
ledge. On this basis, he suggests that univei- thus difficult to take these particular attacks ^1 ny « 5 rl ,V£\- . univc ? lt,e 5 «» c ®i ,r »«p m ob matter uf pioduclng finance. Johns, 
sides should be run by those who know most on the left very seriously, lolmson, how- r }J f' l, « l « ,,c Jatinn and so forth, and the sen- that government will continue, at 
about knowledge, namely academics, and that ever, also presents a more substantial argu. SiV.® . id S? t ] icy “n sometimes help to eve] nn doubt, t« Finance uni vers 

those who would Interfere, distort or destroy inent. Busloaliy, he sees knowledge as sonic- ? e /“S.° . l *| reaw °f. such tilings lias not been icscaich und thou students. But 

their function, which he sees as the state and thing neutral and value-free. Hu therefore by expencnco. The truth, that sumc mode it clear wh^ on his view, tl 

the left within the universities, should he rejects marxism uud marxlsts as iiuroduciaa ar« ^oft-headed J nc 

kept out. What of the velationsliip between ideology and politics into knowledge. But vl J , ^ onuo * c J ue5 ex ' f? ni0 .y, e ^ 1 

the universities and the state? Many of the is knowledge ideologically neutral ? *l l riL a m e Vfi« t „i r0m # ^i C fuctS of 10 , w u . n,v ® r ’ ' 

dangers which Johnson points to in his second Surely we are not still areulnir ' nbout s ^ l ”» moStI y peacefully, now run, to smipie- ro be found in his refetences to a 

article are very veal. The state's concern over whether or neo-clas,lcal e?Loni“c“ ml > scaremongering. bacl 

the recent period has increasingly been to Nomlerian history, Loavlsite criticisn? and hn Nor does that letreat help one to know _ 

technocratize the unwerslties— along with the Pmson ion sociology contain ideological Jow universities should I bo run with students s trl STc? hack Sin m 
rest of higher education. Thus, the present assumptions and implications. Clearly they “ lh 5L* h d nie . h , ke J V° bo ».?"{ wl . lcn Li S a way JflA ilorM iiot oS 
Government s efforts are directed towards do. Otico that Is accepted, marxism must bo « n e fsks who or what Johnson thinks they n t iie socYaT base of un?Jertit?i/S 
making the universities cheaper, more pli- regarded as a valid olternative approacli in JL 0 ,! "c* t &U ' ty c tical power!butalso sirch thhiRs a 
able, more teaching- orientated and more intellectual inquiry. That, it seems to me, s ^ m ®. moujy increased^ cwt of much 

vocational, in short, tile universities are to should be the stance not only of a Marxist—' , 0 particularly when lie is talk* sclontrlc research- samothina vrh 

be subordinated In a more drastic fashion to but also of a liberal (as, 1 titinkVjohnson pro- l,lB atjout . the \ 1 ' ‘ nt e^ n , al Bovcrumctu, Johnson fact tiuite unart from the 

the needs of the state and big business. [esses to be). The contrary poiA^°ndS ?S 0 /c7Sf slofirh,: S%S n P !!S«m! 

To the extent that this means a reduction is the height of llliberallsm. From tins, more- ‘ chancellors, 'ilio first sort of dia 

In educational standards and a truncated con- over, at follows that marxism— and marxists— ; .ll/nuf.tnf h.fin . nil C tiic basis of public inter ext 

ceptioti of what education Is fill about, John- «re to be seen os an essential part of oiu* of [}JJ „ , Sr, nlli, » i ' * *Me* cannot lie what it used t. 

son’s attack is indeed to be supported. The universities. loJ 6 ultimately dedicated proles- BCL . OIM | meam liinl it collllot | 10 

attempt to shape highei' education in terms of Tt is necessary, therefore, to reject two of ' u with, unless Great Britain Is to t 

the narrow needs of the state and big busi- Tohnson’s central arguments : firstly, that ' ot , nl 1 !?? a he seems to wunt land of th niched ‘liberal arts achaa 

ness must he resisted. But what as Johnson's universities (and higher education) can be umvei sit los to be the training ground of Because the nrfiumont is in 

solution? Basically. Jie advocates A return to autonomous along the lines of yesteryear 0 l> r oper objective of nti elitot reactionary, it is also diveretonar 

the liberal uiviversUy — free from state inter- and, secondly, that knowledge is value-freo. ^ompeutive spirit. But If the studonts aro tracts art ciinon front the a reus whe 
ference (and. In effect, segregated from other It follows that we must also reject the uotlon 1 " e « l 12 . ra ‘^X w .til not merely is specially needed. I am totally wi 

areas of higher education). Here his approach that the universities are somehow "above be tnc objective of that spirit, but n starting- In his rtttns of preserving uendem 

seems to me to me altoistorical and ostrich- politics "—and that •'‘politics'* should be P 1 "? for « a l wU. It is not a very com- in curriculum and uud; matters, 

like Kent " out of higher eduentinn *» fnc Tnlmsnn PeLitive or thrusting reprosentative of a the viow tiiat this must be fought 

“?• . .. .. .j. Saeste) Wenowcomf tothe auesHonoF mo ^rn elite whose ambition is satiated by way. But this cannot be efffect 

A retatlonslidp between the universities 5® , « e Tf. aovernment nn j notalilv the becoming Reader in Cuneiform Studies, ex* unless one is clearer than Job use 

and tha state is necMsary and mevitabie be- ity seitgi iv celleut fn itself and well esteemed In the whet one is defending and on what 

cause the function of the universities along role of atudentt. Here .IjAmrnu W wto- unlversl[ as that roJe should be . Rnlheri ln particular, tho alarming stu 
S*. 1 *". res i Wf^er education) ha s J ™ ^^ n an extiemeiy rnm-ar he w|M gee th univorfiic ns 0 plncu one Crowther-IIum ond oriters, whic 

changed irreversibly over the last two de- ciuc concept ot knowledge.. Anus, me teacii- throuah to somewhere oho ■ and the tightly exposes, about " useful " ret 

decline of tri- Jjjf ^Setes t ) l,estioi> remains of why a scholarly cloister wot be met by dreams of a state wh 

umphallsm). Firstly, uhey have become an ,™° possess tne anowieage, tne acaaenucs, s s t i t _ n lr»-e rhi« wArrlnv in a sit'es are paid for Just because 

Important factor fn the supply of skilled die active agents, transmitting it to those who ‘VthvSuah " y obiects of culuiral inspect, 

labour and, secondly, much of their research don t, the students, the passive agents. But ® .... f . , , Humanities research and teach: 

is now closely linked, to the needs of indus- s « re, y students often— and should always— j Wi hat Jol linspn leenu ticular, are sometimes feebly defen 

try and the state. Indeed, it is primarily f»«y ■" rather than passive role in ** -Jtif So v Lf n C r owl her-H. inters in much the i 

these changes that have led, for example. tie teuching process : lit other words, it as subsidies for the arts, as some' 

to the expansion of the polytechnics and l,l °uJ«l be seen as mtcractivo rather than J jjjj mm : d »* « clviliaed country should feel e 

tho present , pressure on the universities, one-directional. Hi dSSdn t iSShir a to support. That is not false, b. 

The question, therefore. Is not whether a ■ J'"* 15 of c ° ur ? e - ha^enot Meant fiSi thaf hat lSr'LdS n« entnigh. What nee* saying ■ 

new relationship between the state and academics should play the key .role In tea- JfvanorMeam i Jgjftj k that any dea of. wdtaJ or ecoi 
the universities is necessary: rather, It ll °n to both teachltw and Internal self- JJ K*. -i/S fulness w which i* divorced from i 
Is what the t'fllatinnflhin shnuid he The government. Indeed, there is a problem here *9 have u, ts to be combutedwltii flielr betnR gense of (fie world and of cnkaca. 
answer lies ^leither lfl 8 tihe Se'fi d efforts 1 to that Johnson really sweeps under tha carpet. vvWch can rntiy be derived fen 

castrate the universities' nor in Johnson's Universities have Increasingly come under- * **««**«. ^ utterly buseles^. and 
own utopian pine-diHam of a return to the the control of a hahdful of top administrators 'w- that, very bad deoislans wfil be n 

liberal ' univeraTt? ■ and professors such that not only students controversy Uy, answm^ t^J question. He inle re«: of very shhllow and cpnf 

nn . y - ' , , , but also the vast majority of academics are hasuot jhe has , , . rives. A teiry retreat to the (nit 

On the conrtary we must fkd a new solu- virtually excluded from large areas of te Many other. questio^nrehltWenwJth.it. sfdized] cloister will not help t 

aom for itigher ediuatlon es a whofle which decision-making. ' Jf w®, are concaruacl with elites In tbe strict, central truth across, 

combines democratic eccoaimiteb^^ ■ soclal. sepse, then Jt is i at least unrealistic 

ana the state, academic autonomy and free- Marfin .TaCflllPS to expect government and otber central bodies Dfiinaffl ' 

®®m, ond a unitary syotera of fiJehen- edu- mmiiu unvquca to take only , a benevolent and distant Interest _■ 

S*tion (°n the basis , of H levelu rig-up ’’). — in what universities are doing, os a sceptical ; — - — 

This brings nie to Jahansom'd tirade (die The author is lecturer in economic and social medieval baron raight in a ct>lony of pcor T/ie author is Knigntsnriage pr 

woird • is- nn anderstatemom) . against tlie history at the University of Bristol. friars. If universities are supposed, q\»ite \ philosophy at Cambridge Umve 


This is both methodologically and in- 
tellectually the weakest part of Johnson's 
argument. 

Here, the critical faculties are suspended ■ 
terms like “student fascist loft", " aguro- 
Fascists of the NUS" and '* aggrodons ", 
designed to excite rather than enlighten, are 
used with some abandon. Further, the posi- 
lion of the left is caricatured. Only a tiny 
miiioi'jiy, for example, would advocate a 
strategy of seizing .the universities and polys 
by "physical force ” while even the “red 
bases " theory, which Johnson cites, now com- 
mands very Hide support on the left. It is 
thus difficult to take these particular attacks 
on the left very seriously. Johnson, how- 
ever, also presents a more substantial argu- 
ment. Basically, he sees knowledge as some- 
thing neutral and value-free. }|u therefore 
rejects marxism uud Marxists as introducing 
ideology and politics into knowledge. Hut 
is knowledge ideologically neutral ? 

Surely we are not still arguing ' nbout 
whether or not neo-classical economics, 
Nomierian history, Loavlsite criticism and 
Parson ion sociology contain ideological 
assumptions and implications. Clearly they 
do. Once that is accented, marxism must be 
regarded rs a valid alternative approach in 
intellectual inquiry. That, it seems to ine, 
should be the stance not only of a Marxist— ' 
but also of a liberal (as, I think, Johnson pro- 
fesses to be). Tho contrary position, Indeed, 
is the height of llliberallsm. From this, more- 
over, at follows that marxism— and (Marxists— 
are to be seen as an essential part of our 
universities. 

Tt is necessary, therefore, tn reject two of 
Johnson's central arguments : firstly, that 
universities (and higher education) con be 
autonomous along the lines of yesteryear 
and, secondly, that knowledge is value-rreo. 
It follows that we must also reject the notion 
that the universities are somehow “above 
politics "—and that “politics " should be 
kept “out of higher education " (as Johnson 
suggests). We now come to the question of 
university self-government — and notably the 
role of students. Here Johnson's view ulti- 
mately seems to rest on an extremely hierar- 
chic concept of knowledge. . Thus, the teach- 
ing process is. In effect, reduced to those 
who possess the knowledge, tha academics, 
the active agents, transmitting it to those who 
don't, the students, the passive agents. But 
surely students often — and should always— 
play au active rather than passive role in 
tite teuching process: in othor words. It 
should be seen as interactive rather than 
one-directional. 

. This is in qo way to deny, of course, that 
academics should play the key -role in rela- 
tion 1 to both teaching arid Internal self- 

S ivernment. Indeed, there Is fl problem here 
at Johnson really sweeps under the carpet. 
Universities have Increasingly come under- 
the control of a hahdful of top administrators 
and professors such that not only students 
but also the vast majority of academics are 
virtually excluded from large areas of 
decision-making. 


I should like to gut nut of the way first 
the one thing nbout which Johnson is not 
just wrong hut uninteresting: his blank asso- 
ciation of the whole idcu of student represen- 
tation with such things as violence at tho 
North Loudon Polytechnic and the mindless 
NUS bon on certain speakers. There is no 
evidence for the claim that the sort of stu- 
dent representation measures introduced in 
many British universities encourage mob 
rule, intimidation and so forth, and the sen- 
sible idea that they cun sometimes help to 
defuse threats of such tilings lias not been 
falsified by experience. The truth, that sumc 
who advocate those measures arc suft-lieaclcd 
or opportunistic about violence, dues nm ex- 
cuse a retreat from the fucts of how univer- 
sities, mostly peacefully, now run, to simple- 
minded scaremongering. 

Nor does that retreat help one to know 
how universities should ba run with students 
as they arc mid are likely to be ; and when 
one asks who or what Johnson thinks they 
arc likely to be, one glimpses an ambiguity 
which runs through Ills articles. Some of 
tho time, most uarticuluriy when lie is talk- 
ing about their internal government, Johnson 
seems to imply a cloistral image nf universi- 
ties, of students as novitiates of scholar ship. 
This seems to suit sonic of the pictures he 
invokes of the Ideally deferential student 
listening to the ultimately dedicated profes- 
sor. 

Yot at the same time lie seems to went 
the universities to be the training ground of 
an' elite, and a proper objective of an elito'4 
competitive spirit. But If the studonts aro 
to be an elite, the university will not merely 
be the objective of that spirit, but a starting- 
place for it ns well. It is not a very com- 
petitive or thrusting representative of a 
modern elite whoso ambition is satiated by 
becoming Reader in Cuneiform Studies, ex- 
cellent in itself and well esteemed in the 
university as that role should be. Rather, 
he will see tho university as a place onc 
goes through to somowhere else; and the 
question remains of why a scholarly cloister 
is the place th^t this warrior in a hurry should 
go through. 

What. Johnson seems mysteriously lo hnve 
left out Is that 11 elite " is a political and 
social concept. Wo can speak, loosely, of an 
elite among scholars, us wc can of an elite 
among show-jumpers ; but those who have 
spoken of unlverfcjtlefc as training, an. elite 
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places of research and; of. the transmission of 
.culture- remains a central question. Johnson 
gives the impression of thinking that hft has, 
controversially, answered that question. He 
has not ; h« Ims merely couched it. ' 

Many other, questions" -are hidden with It. 
If we are concerned with dites in tbe strict, 
social, sense, then Jt is at lease unrealistic 
to expect government and other central bodies 
to take only ,a benevolent and distant interest 
in what universities are doing, as a sceptical 
medieval boron , might in a colony of pcor 
friars. If universities are supposed, quite - 


objective fact quite upart from tlio undoubted 
megalomania of some professors and vice- 
chancellor s. The first sort of change means 
that die basis of public interest In univer- 
sities cannot ho what it used to be ; the 
second nieuns timt it cannot be dispensed 
with, unless Great Britain Is to become the 
land of thatched ‘liberal arts schools. 

Because the nrfiumont is in litis way 
reactionary, it is also divers iotwry nnd dis- 
tracts attention from the areas where defence 
is specially needed. I am totally with Johnson 
In his dims ol preserving ucndemlc freedom 
in curriculum and auch matters, and with 
the view that this must be fought for all the 
way. But this cannot be effectively done 
unless onc is dearer than Johnson is about 
whet one is defending and on what principles, 
la particular, the alarming stupidities of 
Crowthcr-IIuiH and oriters, which Johnson 
lightly exposes, about " useful " research, can- 
not be met by dreams of a state where univer- 
sities are paid for Just because they arc 
objects of cultural respect. 

Humanities research and teaching, in par- 
ticular, are sometimes feebly defended or alius i 
Crowtlver-H miters in much the same terms 
as subsidies for the arts, as something which 
u civilized country should feel ashamed not 
to support. That is not false, but it as also 
not enough. Wliat needs saying ell the time 
is chat any idea of. social or economic * use- 
fulness " which is divorced from an Informed 
sense of 4fce world and of cidticaT aimunonr, 
which can only be derived from humane 
studies, fa utterly baseless, and most mean 
that very bad deoislans will be made in ihe 
interest of very shallow and com used objec- 
tives. A teity retreat to the (modestly sub- 
sidized) cloister will not help to get that, 
central truth across. 

Bernard Williams 

The author is Knightshridge professor of 
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Returning to an awareness of the enemy within 


An extended effort tq review the present posi- 
tion of b.niverpltles and propose ways for 
mepting their difficulties is a demanding 
■ PSj .* Paul Johnson has made this effort 
»na deserves gratitude. It is gopd to bring 
a tot of .detail together and to avoid feeble 
n ®ss and what used to be called “pi-jaw". 
( D « a, ° st tWat we have; atrjdency of tone,, 
nm i 5 ,n t° burwlhy and trendiness (fpr ex- 
Johnson's recurrent use of this, very 
wara)j , thinness in thi* positive suggestions,^ 
« general sense chat the author as not ln- 
wacd, at letytdvlth universities .'.I anv Inclined 
'£« ■ v , et! whether some of- the articles hove 
\ ip ,a drawer efcnce the "Trendy 

.pittas arid have recenitSy com e out for some., 
vigorous , up-doifyig - c ■■ 

.■'My own experience of student participation 
t Confined to Cambridge. '.When I was 
ii«? . ? a ? Professor of English at Athens' 

• very traditional . university) 
1961; to 1953< I used to discuss freely 

ftoBwi? y aen l 0 . r students wjhat would he a inrin* 
workload for them arid what sort nf 
. papers .-would be fdr and wortlv 

■ enough, they sAmjSly could not 

™ e l r e *? 5. Then, they earnest Imme- 
wawjy, made great progress In more .ways 
- Iri those . difficult circumstances, -It 

.' n *Wft *wftp!e sense.'” - - ■ ■ . -'v- • > 

li ' T? . Sl *y : that ^.(bwer-shdflng. With students 

• wrt«Jli£. ve Y ® . destructive failure " In- as a 

• • ?Lt r .5 lhfl ?! 6n - a destructive failure- Sweeping 
' ioffii l J 8 ^ 0U i- dismantling M consultative or 

• tan.!. 1 W machinery play into the 
v' W those who are interested in uWversi- 


manv are $tllil ready, even anxious, 'to get I know, of course^ that running a larj»e 
earned away by such remarks and make them- institution on those lines calls for a certain 


selves contemptible. 

Nevertheless, one has to remeiriber that 
even the Israelis relaxed their vigilance, 
even on Yom Kftppur. One can not believe It, 
but it is true. So nn institution should ever 
quite forget that possibility. 

By now, however, we can surely see that 
once surprise Is lost (as it has been) such 
a takeover operation must prove exceedingly 
difficult. Nearly all the advantages are on 
the other side. . • ■ : - 

Johnson says nothing of - the criiclal ' diffi-( • 
culty. For the last,- arid decisive, /defence, 
against an extremist political tBkeflver wo.uld ’ 
be the doting of an Institution by Govern- 
ment! but no Institution could support the 
enabling legislation for such action because 
a noli tidal thrdat Is OS likely to tome froth 
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enabling legislation for such action because 
a political threat Is as likely to Come frorti 
Government as from inside. , 

A university ■ that was in fact being 
destroyed - from- within' would have •' to rely 
ol) adequate government action being on- 
visage d and taken pd hoc, and. perhaps even 
without Official .advice from the threatened 
university itself. My opinion of ipost politi- . 
clans. is low— thoy seem Jtiat t?o stupid-^ 
aud I recognize this as .ultimately a wqak 
. spot. But' 'my. knowledge and, experience or 
politicians are limited. 

Johnson writes : “It may soem strango for 
academics to regard themselves as , in the 
front line defending civilization. . . I 

thought wo oil! took this for granted. He 
himself does not seem to see what it means. 

Civilization as wO hftve it .is not .defended 
by “power diffused .among groups of ex- 
perts * arid “ decisions, . •..token.; by. those . 
'who know most.aboutJt the. "overwhelm-., 
‘ing h?guwent;, fpr. .^e,. greatest possible 
> > u nnni'nhrhM “ nieohq free, raanv- 


kind of tightrope act. Certain academic _ or 
academic-administrator posts carry high 
salaries precisely in order to obtain the quali- 
ties of mind, and will, that they call for. 

The enemy Johnson ' knows 4 nothing of is 
tbe enemy within uiuvbrslties: those who 
obtain and accept posdtlons oE high responsi- 
bility whan they are just not ifp to the job. 
Here, of course, one is not disposed to expa- 
tiate on examples from any period of one's 
own experience ; and my experience is doubt- 
less incomplete. - % ' 

- 3 have had a few glimpses of how. steady, 
sober men can bdgln to collapse into a kill'd 
nf radicalizing hysteria, but the only ten I 
case of academic hysteria and mural dis- 
orientation I hnve ever witnessed was a, re- 
actionary case. 

But decisive failure that comes, short of 


; SSSjRrtr-’n, 1 ‘rin 5 " • 


ears, a chronic apd absurd desire to with? 
hold harmless information and so. put every- 
one's back, up, and what I colied, an a pocip .1- 
wrote back in 196S, with on .academic (rpn* 
text -directly In . mind (though I did ; not ^ay 
so), the “colic no (wid'Costivo j/ds viawTof- 
tife,'. , -.. •* 

. it idoes. not - quite do so because much tha 
same,, or worse, holds everywhere: A liiehiy 
advanced, civihzed society (those adjectives 
hivite much discussion) rests on patterns' of. 
organization tbrit seeiic In fact to : bo simply 
beyond yearly .til of us— afi well, l suspect 
and hope, as being profoundly alien BRti 
rejnlgnont; to what moist mokes its men, luakris 
us liuinan. • ' i ’ . ' . 

Oiie is not itfratd, arirely, of the CrDwIher-. 
Hunts of this vrarld. The' very measure of 
trmn in the misty slogans they, trade in (utyl- 

tleriity Research . tiihuld b'e'". geared to' eebno- 
nfiiq 'amt .social ijco(J$” and so O(i) tjitcnns tijat 


unless there is a fundamental change such as 
would transform the whole political life ot 
the country, their interference in university 
affairs — though, doubtless increasing — -will 
remain limited, largely ineffective at the real 
focal points, and not totally adverse in jtifect 
anyway. 

Not that 1 want to be misunderstood, I dis- 
like intensely much of what politicians orate 
about universities. 1 agree that the University 
Grants Committees is on the slippery slope, 
and if anything,- scrabbling down bill -.on it: 
But those Leviathans are not eaaljy going to 
affect the antenna^n ds of thd work. ■ ; " . 

** Come on and try i find myself respond- 
ing. Of course, that may be easier. for nit arts 
teacher than for others. But quoting /Eric 
Robinson* from back in 19 G3 about dra- 
conian measures" gives the. game oway. 
What has happened to him ln seven years? 
Again, I return to a sensfo of the enemy 
within. 

Increasingly, I sense a need to "dismantle 
. . . institutional machinery" not only at tlie 
expense of students, but quite generally, so 
chat we have lower meetings, fewer “ work- 
ing " (t.o. jawing) parties, loss adriiinlfitriitive 
paper, more toachins, rteufing anil scrierty 
ncadeirilc thinking. ; Above nil, I . believe it 
is nriadcintc mediocrity that . is 1 exposed to 
iufilttatloti by bureaucracy or by poUtkul 
extremism alike. - ■ • 

. , If f’dlite*', finally, iste bo a torm of praise 
(I uni'oe that it should be) it inuat moan, not 
looking after those who are at present “ best “ 
and neglecting tha others, but doing any uud 
every task, ot whatever educational " level ", 
the Flrst-reie way not the aecond-ftuu way, 
an(i knowing what sod how great the .differ- 
ence is. That seems- to mo n non.-cohU'o.vcrsial 
iilenL ' i *. { ... . % ;• 

V-. Joh al ^lloway 
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Government rule leading 
to ‘new purgatory ’ 


from Mich atil Rinycm 

WASHINGTON 


which ch.ingi.- from year lo year. JaLC'lS IvU 
Uccl'ihIv the Health, Education ** 

and Welfare Office told aillcfies from fun Andt-rson 


Controversy as Record enrolments confound 

Angela Davis doom and gloom forecasts 
gets job 
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Government uiicrlei-enee is now so cou |,i s. 17.1m In Krauts 

tie? tractive and re deni I und oiaio y section of a Public Works 

bureaucracy so ni indies* that Amen- Acf blll i, drc ]lv any college heard of 
can colleges and universities have lhjfc umM ,| ie * dead lino had passed, 
become •’ a now purgatory, riHlti j; ome independent colleges have 
here on carili , according to a lead- ,. t .f uset | Federal funds for fear of 
ing education iuiirn.il. Government interference, but since 

Universities arc now expected to October even independent colleges 
update likc_Stute highway depart- i)re defined us Federal recipients 
nienis and civil i'iglus . enforcement |f flM y siiiilent gets u Government as assistant professor of philosophy increase of 3' per ce 
agencies. The cuniequcnccs will lie granr. «t the University nf Callfornia-Los year, 

bitter disappointment and . mstitu- Biigluuu , Young, the Mornum Angeles in 19G9 because nt her com- xhe increase is not 


from Angela Stent A few years ago, when many m 

male colleges began to unen,h‘- 
CAMBllintili, MASS, doors to women, it was prwUcS 
STANFORD A „ umter suiclc „, s hu .e ’"■?*« 

Uuvis has enrolled in colleges this year, des- „„ 1 °L*S e,l I ..figures 


crease of Y per mit over ’last n'^nman registratioa 

1 The same plmiuiiuenon has 

“V . . , occurred on block campuses. Enrol- 

The increase is not confined to meats at some black colleges 4te 
ly particular group ut colleges^- up by 50 per cent. Educators and. 
•vote, Public, nvu-yujir, fmir-vear. |» u te this to the growth of the black 
mien's and black colleges all re- . consciousness movement, the (act 
nt increases in rogistraium fig- that white; colleges are not recruit- 
E*\ . , ,• . ing blacks ns aggressively as 

This is the second year in a row used to, and the improvement in 


j series nf mi ml less eiifuiceineitl HEW. had no 
and legolutory proceeding* that since! iiy of tin 
mu Id luvc conic out «f /1/itV in tenet*. 
Wniulcrltitnl ", Change says. Koine burea 
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erally mnndiucil pt-ngra mines is esil- for nil employees. The University 
mated at 52,0(10111 — equal in the nf Illinois Imtlt a new wiUkwuy 
total of ,■ ll voluntary giving; some with a railing required by a new 
Govern me nt agencies, playing cat safety lugiiliiliiHi. lint the railing 
it ml mouse with colleges, give them was 37 inches high instead of i lie 
as little « s a week to comply with prescribed 12 inches. The university 
roffiiliilirms ; in one Stale payment says it would cost $24ni to replace 
voucher applications were rejected ilm mid other details such ii.s toilet 
lie cause u college folded them .seats to meet the regulations, 
wrongly; in another a governor and , The cast nf bureaucracy lias 
Ms staff bad a line -by- lino veto embittered colleges. At a Federal 
power on university budgets ; one level more than 100,000 people arc 
State university mid in spend employed writing mid enforcing the 
$8,000 ndverllslnp for each new regulations, und the number of 
university regulation. Government forms, according to one 

Chungv says n growing mi tuber estimate, lias risen to 5,146. The 
nf Federal guidelines are impossible total cost of Federal programmes 
to compreliond. Even a $50,000 is $130,000111 a year — over tlireo Angela Dnvis. 
grant can iiuve attached to It 100 Minus that spent on nil . post high- n 

pages of applicable regulations, school education combined. position 'by 1 1 

dismissed os 

Alaska tops Two advisers — 
funds league for Ford ) 

from our own correspondent The Ford Administration lias hired 

WACiriNtrmM lu '° advisers to keep Pres idem Ford 
ubreasi of the luiesl developments 
Alaska spent more than six times in higher education. 


m 


widespread puDiicity given in tineni- 0ll graduation from high school hi 
ploy mein among BA holders and certainly encouraged more students 
the declining bm.li rate would les- t0 gu t0 college 
■an dw niunber or college students. Recruitment techniques have also 
The National Council of Indepen- become more intense and sophitn- 
dent Colleges and Universities cated ; for instance, Milligan College 
reports that, of 800 private mstitu- j n Tennessee is offering its students 
rions surveyed, SB per cent have a $ 50 for each additional student they 
higher enrolment than Inst year and recri ,i t f 0l - t ] ie college. 

62 per cent havu dime new And Federal Government ut'u- 
students. Only 15 per cent reported tnnee to students— in the form of 
a drop in total enrolment and 14 grants, subsidized loans and subsi- 
per cent a decline in new students, dlzed jobs— comes to about twobil- 
For instance, Harvard enrolled fjoii dollars a year. State aid ctoei 
1,600 freshmen oat of 11,000 appli- to another half u billion, nud ihe 
cants ; Yale 1,346 out of 9,331 ; and institutions provide half a bilUin 
Princeton 1,137 out of 9,962. In themselves, 
many of the more prestigious However, campus admihUiraion 
private colleges applications fur ex- concede that rising enrolment will 
Miss Davis was appointed to the needed the number of places avail- not by itself solve their financial 
position by (he nun who wns Inter able, despite the $G,000 a year problems. Mnny colleges are deli- 
dismissed as director of the Black tuition fees and room and hoard berntely keeping down their nun- 
Studies Centre at the cullegcs, costs. hers to nvoid extra expense. 

Claremont officials have claimed * : 

that they were not Informed of the 

director’s -intention to appoint a • n a -m j 


Recruitment techniques have also 


iimusKflgut tviu Axe poised over faculty - 

from our nun correspondent The Ford Administration lias hired jJJJJ „ wbb'driMv SI*e differ* iaIic in 'V.ToiX/ 
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'■« asrsrit g .m. ss from T1,0,,,!,s C:,l,m new v 0RK soft sr^ o( 

Ifamnshire lids year, and in the w ««. a former college administrator e.fLwZms to Clarcmom v 1 v A Dr Kibbee's reJatfonridp to tht 

3 two veals I.HS Increased its wl,0 » as « Hpcclnl consultant, sees SSh-tS?^ ^fnceino.it of The The City University of New York, president* of CUNY’s 20 coieie; 

i.7 d I,v1?k bn Job as keeping Mr Ford up to i n SnL n t F of the c i utc | lin g a purse at least $60m WO uld make that -almost too p&inkl 

spending by 126 pm cent, actoidhig date on what academics are t|iipk- appointntent - poorer for the spring semMter Is Tho Board of Higher Education, » 

u> a survey , of all 50 American l lin . . ' . _ ’ . faced with the necessity of doing the other hand, could not evenott* 

states. He organizes seminars with Four U3.2G 16^111112 rudlcal surgery on usolf hy the first at ] ts j ast meeting to undertake » 

Altmiothor State lecisln tuies in aca derides, , four Administration . ® ® ® °^ t *^ aIl “ Q ‘, y, . f * ,e .?, e ^ d decide stu dy of a possible prograninie of 

. 1a Oflciuls, Mr Ford and himself. Five- chamlv what-and who-will be desiroyad . « coiisolldatlon and elimfuatloa V 

tbc United Stacey haye appropriated 0 £ these seminars have been held ®*UpS bUaipij i* now producing tiuia-mural con- Into this vacuum Dr Robert 

mnrn ilidH Cl? Tfinm f«i< ili» iat* mlu. f... , ■ ■ . ■ * fHr> nn n mnminiAii t n I ar-nlo . * ,,lu l-iua YIH.UUIJI _UI „ 


the obvious necessity of naming ih* 


past two years has increased its Jv'° 
spending by 126 per cent, according , ( ) ntG 
n> a survey ,of all 50 Americau ing, 
stales. II 


. more than SI?, 500iR. for* higher odu- ao an ^ | l0VQ Instnj 
- ration’s operating expenses this hours. They have been 
t - year, 20 per cctti more than two variety of subjects, al 
. years ago. , 1 . ■ . ' huyo been suggested by i 


Is now producing intra-mural con- ' n- Robert iiiM 
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'- Hnwmi, with Ajeska Council which, advjses the Pros!- varsity in' the country, foreign Ian- | yse d by their nolitlcaf’ debts and Dl ' Marshak's action, bas J**£ 

..spending $170 a person, n figure- dent ou doniostlc affairs. Mr L * ssy A guage. enrolments dropped by. 6.2 u^blewus far to reach a consensus B ree t®d with general horror, 

- partly explained by the substartrial Job Is pvlrtidrily to keen ip touch per com between 1972 and 1974, on any nt-oi)osal.“^ieya^c7oiuinK oily by CUNY faculty. . 

funds invested In courses related v^th all itlio educational groups In Enrolments fell moat sharply In opart at the seams " said one h-iahlv Another recommendation 

to energy and bil oxploroden. . ■ ■ ffi iSvlSST" ‘ th# : 1 ^ ??”&% <by M per /ranch XV^StUST an by the faculty, but frejSg 

- - On average States are to BPend ‘ ■ tbyJ 3.4 per con A and Russian (by Tlurir paralysis does not, how- rolced tor adni^trators. jtiRg 

. ern - *4 ,, , B P e • 1C, ■■ : 1 11. 6- per cent).. Thero was- only, a ever, prevent them from ■ accusing • miSsai of am additional 

$60 a persod Mtls academy -year. Aid for refllfiCfeS ■ . sUght-drnp hi oin-olments iirSpanlsh one another of Irresponsibm-ty— time faculty : in°mbari. Wjj 

Those States spending more tend „ , iviugcta . , and Italian courses, while: enrol-; even ntbpen meetings whh thous- faculty mambors, however, seen 

to have small populations — Alaska, Forty, two displaced -scholars, for- merits Increased- In unlikely quarters, ands of protesting students present, able to believe tlinr their iivemwu-* 

; Hawaii, Wyoming. Washington, tnovly professlors ll^ South Vietnam Tn r 'Greek cotirses,' for example, it Nor does It nr event their rhnh-mnn Bl*fi actually tlireatened. . 

-Smith Carolina, North Duknto l Idaho, or Cmnbodla, have received awards was up by 5.8 1 pQr cent, lit Latin 


Arivoua* Colorado and Utah wore tho. amounting to S300,000 . ! from tht 
top 10. ’ Ford Foundation.' 

AC the bottom ure New Hnmn- . Some awards will make it possible 


At’ thu bottom ure New Hntnp- bomo awards wllrmake it possible ihe MLA attributes the overall chance 
shire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, ^ 0|1 f*wearch to continue that was enrolment decline to tho growing staff. -' 


ai.tf uvuoa couiiM, toub. omul- . even at open meetings wHh thous- rucutty monioois, 
ments Increased-ln unlikely quartan, ands of protesting students present, able to believe tlinr their liveunw- 
Tn ,? Greek cotirses, for example, it Nor does it prevent their chairman, are actually threatened. . tCTJt 
Was up by 5.8 per cent, lit Latin Mr Allred Gdardi™, Crdln complain- ' It seems inevitable now, wwk; 
by 3.3 pet- cent and in Japanese and ing bitterly and often that -the lack happens, that moro faculty m » . 
Arabic by .7.7 per cent. . . of any i>lan is the fb-uftt of university ' dismissed, that at least tn«* ^ 

The MLA attributes the overall chancellor Robert Ktbbee and his leges' will be closed nod tuatou^ 
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*«5*¥W*S , ‘ The dutltflcks in mdVorsltv budaeta : 


celebrated policy 

dliced n .siohs" ,to all New York ciwaj. 

u reduc- school graduates will be slgn>tv»w 
scope: emt ailed. The only 
is plan, ■ will take responsibility *° r wl . .. , 
Squarely' the tixe, ’ 


; U nion sets out disinissal code 
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■* Tt. 1 In • ecruioinlo difficulty are ihtoaton- administration : prove ’the ■ existence Ml 0 K e ° 


urge big Federal 


6f .100 black . faster pace. Thus the 
uph'ersitles • have " difference between black. enrv“rjjj 
o -Federal Govern- • and - white- enrolment . .. 
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The. dirfmbh : of Iliad* shown that iiipht! lying those : 
tenorpUy 'two-year community col- their jobs sltotilil' b 
fflgt» ,k irare. getllug , bigger Increases miecee dislgnuted 
ihan thpi Foupjrpav. rStatO' colleges- turers.; Proper ui 
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Israel 


New deal for 


and feacMng 

from out cor respond eat 

JERUSALEM 
Two of die Cinderdlas of tertiary 
cduciitinii — nursing and teaching — 
.have received u boost us a result of 
decisions taken by the Council for 
. Higher Kducution.- 

Hitherto, certifiutl or registered 
nurses have been truined in post- 
secondary three-year schools For 
nurses,' umi the output has never 
niatched die demand. 

Answering u two-fold plea that 
modem sophisticated medicine re- 
quires sonliislicuted nurses and tfiat 
more ana better candidates will be 
attructed to the profession if it 
opens the gates of the university to 
them, the council has authorized 
the School of Medicine of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem to 
open a four-ycur BSc degree course 
in nunsing. 

The fact that thq new course is in 
tho bauds of a veteran recognized 
university and that it twill requiro 
an extra year, will, it is argued, 
guarantee that it will produce better 
qualified nurses. It Is not clear, 
howover, whether It will produce 
inora nurses. 

At the hack of the minds of the 
promoters of the new course Is the 
gradual phasing out of the three- 
year post-secondury non-university 
course in favour of the foui’-vcnr 
academic course. The direotora of the 
new course insist that it will include 
all the chores that are the lot of 
die three-year students. Initially, 
there will be between 24 end 30 
students. 

The council, with typical caution, 
lias decided that the new academic 
course will be limited to the 
Hebrew University Medical School 
and will not .be taken up by tho 
medical schools in other universi- 
ties. 

The Tel-Aviv University Medical 
School has a three-year BA course 
in which one of the n-ujor subjects 
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Nurses will be better qualified, but will there be more of them ? 


is nursing. Candidates have to be 
registered nurses. The aim of the 
studies is to prepare the registered 
nurses for leuding imsitlons in 
nursing pruciirc, service und educa- 
tion. 

Teacher training is more compli- 
cated. Secondary school touchers 
are required to Iiuve a university 
degree and a diploma in education. 
In theory ihcse require three plus 
two years. In practice the first 
diploma year and' the third year 
of the degree course cun he taken 
simultaneously. 

Teacher Training colleges are 
nost-secmulury nou-degree-nwurding 
institutions. They provide u variety 
of courses taking between two ana 
three and a half years according 
to the levels catered for. 

The Council for Higher Education 
has decided that training colleges 
that cun make the grade can be 
recognized hk accredited colleges 
and bo authorized to award to 
students taking u four-year course 
tho degree nf " Graduate of Accredi- 
ted College in Teaching 

This phrase is the literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew original of the 
name of the degree, though the 
council prefers to translate it as 

Bachelor of Educutlon It will 
not be the equivalent nf the tmivur- 


West Germany 


Modest rise in residential 
accommodation despite cuts 


by GiUher Kloss . /..■ 

hi 1973 only 9.7 per . cent of , all 
•vest German students lived in 
university-owned : accommodation, 
usually of the self-catering, hall of 
retidciico type. This wns ‘0.7 per 
cent fewer than in 1970. Towards 
the end of 1974 the percentage Vose 
{o 10.0 per cent. Tire fact remains, 
however,- that for '788,400' students 
there were a mere 79,500 1 places 
•vallpbie. 

. “ become evident .last year 'that 
the target of the 1970s Comprehen- 
sive Education . Development Flan to 
house 15 per cent td 20 per cent of 
?!} students In Govern men t-bullthos- 
teis by 1980 was unrealistic. - In 
kT J? fcttch up with this figure 
hy 1978 an average of 13,000 pew 
Pisces would have lied to be pro- 
™* B d- between 1974 and 1978, com- 
phred with the average of only 4,600 
between 1970 and 1973. 

The Federadon/States Cominis- 
*ipn for Educational Planning, the, 


H ,°f 122,o3p residential places by 
which would prbvldo accom- 
tMdation for 13 per cent of all stud- 
ri.ii • vpn this - target would re- 
new places^ at' the rate of 
ihih 45 ^ ar - I t appisarsi howeteb. 


■ friMn new .nieces^ at the rate of 

• ,1.1™°: e year, It appear a howeteb, 
a «nh , y*® r > ’for example, only 

' ™ plates : will bo dompfetsL 
.-jbh^derlug the desperate sltprt- 
i a “lf«ble student ftccbmmoda- 
die Ffiderhl Ropubllc, which 
p-.fVon greater thad ! that in urban 
1 ^ Britain, it may seem qur- 

• should 1 have beon 

• ‘25^*4 sbeh ;\rtw priority. •’ 

r Ohsoh lies in die univerSi- 
^i^W?^uphtloii.:irHb ; the afca- 
■* flspdci 'of studefit 1 Ufe oacl 
' of social 

• aom^ u' ’W*- has ’changed 

' lr >- t’ecent years, -as die 

iv -‘fchemi In 0 - the * «udcnr grant 
r, ^ 1 lustrmea,. and now,- at a 

-.rKLiff financial stringency, the 
Government, which '.bears 


- For the first time it has been offi- 
cially recognized that, there is a 
direct relationship between -the ad- 
mission of more and more students 
and the necessity to find somewhere 
reasonuble for'tnem to live. 

• Federal and Vender governments 
established in 1972 basic cost ‘ end 
space criteria for tho building of 
new student accommodation. These 
aro designed to keep dowii costs 
' arid to arrive at greater uniformity. 

; [On the- one hand,. these norms 
stipulate a minimum amount of 
space per student place of about 24 
square metres. This includes at least 
XI square metros of area needed by 
a student for studying, sleeping, 
eotertainiug and keeping Ids or her 
belongings ; it also comprises sani- 
tary and amenity accommodation, 
central storos aiid administration, 
and circulation space. 

■ • On the other hand there is a 
maximum expenditure' limit per 
student place of DM21,000. (£4,000). 
which has remained unaltered slnci 
• February 1972. This limit may be 
compared to the British Residential 
Costing Unit but it includes the : 
provision- of furniture and equip, 
ment. 

. AU public assistance is given as 
“ grants in aid” -.and no loan 
finance accommodation is being 
. planned or- built. Within the overall 
limits LSndvf and architects orb 
free to plan all aspects of- their 
htudentiaccommodarinn to their own 
. choice. „ . : 1 

In addition, tup regulations pro- 
vide special financial incentives for 
the hrnder -to reduce costs. These, 
as -well ns the outcome of an. inter- 
national architectural competition 
and the use of nrefebriented and 
. standardized building ; 1 elements, 
have, reduced the overage' total cost 
of 'a residential place from 
DM28, 9Q0 In 1972 to DM26,100 hi 
19/5 ; despite an . 48 . per- cent 
-increase In building -costs. t .. 

Special t* demonstration projects w 
. are notv under ' cohstriictlaij at 
Krefddi Oldcnbuig and Nuremberg; 
-They will be cmuplqted au^ handed 
oovor after - only 1 0 dnoiKhd- bmidug 
ythne fronr.stqrtr-tp HnWiiniij*- 


Annual assessment of 
U68 progress proposed 


■sity BA degree, boom sc-, by the logic 
nf the council, only u recognized 
university can award u university 
degree: u fnur-ycur college course 
is not a university course. 

Graduates nf the four-yeur course I 
will hr tiblu to teach in all grades 
up to ami including the tenth, that 
is, excluding the equivalent of the 
British sixth form. 

In order to help the teacher train- 
ing collages make the grade of the 
degree course, tlio council has sot 
up u Natiunal Academic Council 
(NAC). Its membership includes 
10 university professors, three -heads 
uf teacher training colleges pud 
four senior officials of the Ministry 
of Education und Culture. 

The NAC will supervise the aca- 
demic courses, upprove programmes 
of study, uppoint merits and condi- 
tions of service of the teaching staff 
and recommend to the Council for 
Highor Education thoso col legos 
eligible far accreditation. 

Colleges con also come ta a work- 
ing arrangement with *n recognized 
university whereby the latter under- 
takes academic responsibility. In 
this case the NAC will keep a watch- 
ful eye on the cooperation between 
the college and the imiversitv, for 
eventually it is the NAC which will 
huvu to recommend ucriedilatiim. 


France 

Medical students 
strike over ‘pay’ 

from George Morgan 

NICE 

Demonstrations, strikes and sit-ius 
have marked the beginning of the 
academic year in many of France’s 
49 medical schouU and university 
hospital centres. Since early Octo- 
ber medics have been protesting 
about poor pay conditions for 
extemes, medical students employed 
in university hospitals on a non- 
resident basis. The exivrnes have 
also been pressing for a national 
statute regulating their conditions 
of work. 

Since 1970 all medics teaching ' 
their fourth year have been obliged ! 
to complete six semesters of prac- 
tical hospital training. Duties range 
from admissioo desk reception work 
to assistance in the operating 
theatre. At present fifth and sixth 
year medics are paid an average 
330 francs (£36) a month. Fourth 
year externos receive no remunera- 
tion. 

The position of -the hospital 
authorities is that extemes are 
trainees and' do. uor perform a full: 

f ob. nf wqrk. In reply the hiedlcs 
tave claimed that they enable the 
hospitals to make considerable sav- 
ings by performing tasks normally 
done L>v full-time staff. They are 
no* colling for a " students salary " 
of 1,300 '-francs a month in lino with 
the notional minimum - industrial. 
wage. ' . ; 

Sri ilonka : " 


from Mike Due ken field 

STOCKHOLM 
AiiiiikiI ru|>(tils liy university dep.iil- 
ments assess lug hnw wl-II they ure 
meeting the new goals of pu.si-UftS 
higher educaiimi is one of .several 
pin lining iimuvutiims rc com mended 
In u report by tlic- Office of the 
Chnnculfnr uf the Uivlversiiies. 

The ilssL's.sjiionts would lie used 
initially for discussion bet wee- u tea- 
chers, students und utintini.sr rotors 
within the departments. Later, how- 
ever, they could become the basis 
fnr in m (during incentives und snuc 
tiuiu> designed to iuipruvu efricienty. 
Sucli sanctions could include finuii- 
clnl rewards for '‘efficient” tea- 
chers. 

Tn addition, the reports, which 
should ulso he prepared tit all other 
administrative levels In the new 
system, would be aggregated fur 
further cvnluntiou at university, 
regional and central level. Other 
recommendations lncludu rewards to 
universities and colleges which 
succeed in cutting their costs arid 
changes in tuition methods. 

Written by Mr Hcriil Osturgruu, 
one of the ton advisers nt the 
Chancellor's Office, (he report is 
the -second of three tn he published 
be tween Inst .spring und next tram- 
mer analysing planning and manage- 
ment in higher education prior to 
the implementation of thu UR8 re- 
forms (n July 1977. 

Its recommendations, which fol- 
low discussions with more than' 250 
teachers, students and administra- 
tors, are intended as a stimulus 
towards discussion on problems aris- 
ing from Ihe shift from further 
growth in higher education to redis- 
tributing social values on u recur- 
rent model. 

Referring to thu five goals of UG8 
—■personal development, ‘greater 
affluence, democracy, international- 
ization and social changer— Mr Ostcr- 
grun says they must bo constantly 
reexamined within the universities 
to see how they ran he more sue- 
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cessfuilv achieved, and annual 
rejmris to assess progress should 
be hmed on statistical and econo- 
mic data, course evaluations mul 
special investigations. 

Tn encourage universities tu 
reorder their priorities, which in thu 
absence of future growth will meuii 
closing some depart meuts and cour- 
ses, he recommends that institutions 
which reduce their costs should not 
be punished by having their grants 
decreased, but rewarded by lie ing 
allowed in keep the money they 
save s<i that tli.v can use it ns thev 
plen;e. 

However, reducing telephone ur 
clean ing bills, is not iniporiunt, ho 
nods. What is needed is a reform 
nf touching methods; he suggests a 
reduction of furnial traditional tui- 
tion In Favour of increased guidance 
tor students and ream teaching. 

Tone hers should no longer he pri- 
marily concerned just with lectur- 
ing and examining, they should 
bum- a " total responsibility ” for 
the education of their students, 
including counselling. The aim 
would be for lenchcrs "to guide 
stii dents through thclf studies ” 
with move Individual project work, 
und students themselves acting as 
touchers for each other In organized 
study groups. 

Tn encourage teacher efficiency 
in line with UGS’s five goals, there 
should he financial and career 
rewards, and nt a national level the 
new National Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. which will take over the 
central planning responsibility 
from the Chancellor’s Office next 
year, should set aside a percentage 
of Its prog rant mo grants tn reward 
high performance. 

_ A special English prfeis of (he 
first two of Mr Osterprcn's ruporM 
is now avail Able under the title 
i*luiwma fnr Change in Higher 
Education. In it, he invites over- 
seas comment and Information. His 
address is tile Office of the Chan 
cellar of die Swedish Universities. 
Bnx 16334. S-103 2G Stockholm 


Salaries go up — but in return 
for ‘productivity deal ’ 


from A. S. Abrahum 

BOMBAY 

Neiv scales for college aiui univer- 
sity -teachers throughout India, re- 
troactive from January 1, 1973, ate 
now in operation. ’ Lecturers, the 
chief beneficiaries, will begin in 
about £35 d month (as against about 


will be guilty of "dereliction of 
duty” and apart from any action 
which the university may take, the 
teachers \vlll make themselves liable 
to being denied the benefit of the 
revised scales. \ : 

Their workload now will ho uat 
less than 40 hours a* week. At lou$t. 
half that time must be spent nn tho 


will -bear 80 per cent of die extra 
financial outlay for the flrtt five . 
years. After tout, the entire cost 
will havu to be met by the Stute 
governments, which are - constitu- 
tionally responsible for education. 

Not all. provincial governments . 
have accepted- the scales. Others like 
Maharashtra, of which Bo’rubay is ' 
the capital, are' linking them with 
new service rules designed ta make 
teachers work harder and longer. 

Teachers in Maharashtra nre free 
to work under the old scales if they 
wish and will have to sign a form 
indicating their* preference • by 
November 30; : If - they choose . tho 
ne>v Bcfllesj : they must else . algir an 
underrnkihg ' attapHtig the ' revised 
terms of service'. ■ 

So far, teachers in Midiarashtra, as 
elsewhere, have been. paid for mark- 
ing examination papers ; now, ‘they 
will have to mark ihont. as part of 
diefr job. If they fall, ip, do any 
work connected' with examinations 1 
that, might be given to thoin, they 


tation. Tlie rest must be given over 
'to ’* research, preparation for teach- 
ing, correction sud, examination 
work including invigilation, extra- 
curricular activities, administration 
nud professional work 

From how on, teachers will not 
he considered to bo ” automatically 
-on holiday” during vacations. They 
will be expected to da. any work that 
might be assigned to them during 
the period. Altogether, a teacher 
will now get not more than six 
week?' holiday "over thp year ”.. 

Teachers alrdady jn service -who-' 
do not possess the 1 now- qualified-. 

‘ mt stipulated uadOr th4 rules will - 


will now get not more than six 
weeks’ holiday "over thg year ”.. 

Teachers alrdady jn service -who - 
do not possess the 1 paw- qualified-. 
;ilpat stipulated uttfOr thd rules will - -. 
BbvIb to gee, them iwithfn five years 
from April 4, 1975. 3f they fail to 
get' them by then, they wilt ger uu 
more increments. 

For lecturers employed directly 
by universities, the requirements are 
a doc tore to or published work of.., 
an ;'£qually h! Ah ; standard and "a 
consistently good academic record 


Major expansion planned for tertiary sector 


flcmb-D. B. Uihdaqama . , J, ' 

; COLOMBO 

Plans, have been drawn up to award 
a . dcgred-lcvol Higher Nationol 
Diploma in Muhageinbm Studies, 
according; ■: to '' Mr. Baduiddiu 
Mahntfd, : Education : Minister. The 
-cQurse-.' will, sturt in .May 'with an 
initial otu-olment of 1,000 sttuleuts. 
Plans were also being ,iqado for. 
diploma courses in science, applied 
•Bci0ncp>'and a mathematics be sa»d »' , 
Alir’<Matftnud ll ft8M'ed >'in Mu'-httor- 


• vigw.'. that.! although primary imd Open University -was rite model 
■tjfcondury education hud cxmitided : being adopted in -most dovuloping- 
during tpu past three decades countries for democratizing' tlielr 
.hfeUbr plication a hud not kept pace, higher education systems. 11c hoped 

Hp qnirf ihd‘ nnunipw hriitimnw- -' that Sri l^tiku would nko develop 
com* ■ to ^the iHreaholJ nf %djor : an University on, similar lines, 
reforms - In cdudntion nr. all levels. ■ Irrespective. of 'cmploymciit opitoi-- 
A kqy. aim o£ : the reforms -would (unities, (lie country should think, 
lie the democratism join' of ,educo-- in' terms of expanding higher educu> 
tlonal 0|>portunltiM and- tnq inrluj rlon- There should be equal npjior- 
sion of technology. . bb U lyurt of timitieU for more than- the 1 6.00(1 
,-getrecal education. r\ l i i -ifioW'pn 6 vi' Lanka’s- ctimpUsesy* Mr 

• -■ '■Mr 'MuhWniti Said tlia^ kite British • vfit 
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Towards the 1980s : II — setting 
up a national commission 

Analysing whni was wrong ivltEi on the tame model as tho UGC, with 
S curt Chester last week Was not dlffi- a dual system of support from local 


cult; and the analysts was suppor- and central government, analogous 
ted this week by the Co crunk tee of to the dual system of support for 
Directors of Polytechnics: “Tho university research from the UGC 


wny in which the system of higher 
and further education is organized 
means time it is Inherently ineffi- 
cient the commhiuc said (sac 
pages 4 and 27). “It results hi a 
wasteful duplication of too many 
courses in too many institutions so 


to the dual system of support for 
university research from the UGC 


and tho research councils. It is a 
near and ingenious idea (and Sir 
Alex Sniteh, chn i mum of the CDP, 
who is h member of the UGC, lias 
been able to sec It in action). 

A Polytechnic Grants Committee 
is not on because about a quarter 


that ratepayers and taxpayers pay of l[]Q degroes outside universities 
thut ° U8ht *»* not in polytechnics but in col- 


to ho better than it Is.” 

Suggesting n way out of tho mess 


leges mid SLill more colleges doing 
degree work arc uaw being created 


■■'Mi :•••:■ 

; ' • 1. 


■rik.i •" 


Is more difficult. There has to be So what the directors seem to want 


some consensus about tho solution, 
which has to reedgnizo the differ- 
ences between further and higher 
education in the non-university sec- 


ts some form of Advanced Furthor 
Education Commission, or a Col- 
leges and Polytechnics Commission 
or. more simply put, o Hlgbor 


i-wuvMiivi* im* iiifii-uiiBi wioilj gvi.' up. muty n 1>U|J tj put, u niguui 

tor and somehow involve the univer- Education Commission, alongside 
shies ; and n solution ought nlso to the UGC. 


• !■ / i ' . 1 


anow tor any relevant conclusion# d : rec( . irrt | pav « i. .i,,,-- 

of tbo Lay field inquiry into the fin- wl S nut wh?the a co m-' 

STOSWS 

rLions C nn,ent 10 Lnglish p 0wered t0 mB ke grants to the 100 

“ .. , institutions that would report to 

As a- generalization- The THES it (and a statutory body would 
aijued last week that the university diminish the power both of the DES 

Ft! Cl ^Ln Va li efE,C ih nt a l lri ‘h** 1 waa on (I of local authorities), 
tho non-university sector. Lite sector * „ . , , , . 

undor direct political control, thnt wJH» IS ?££ 

was at present Inefficient and fioun- “ mrai !»s1on of about 25, with the 
dcrins A nrnamatic snlutlnn nnoht power to Approve conrsos, would 
therefore to be found Hist for the £^ ctai »i y ^ , u * e ^ l T and It would 
30 polytechnics, tho 50 or so Col- hay e the added advantage of dis- 

leges of Higher Education and tire ‘"g 'fe S ES JVP- m ¥ tTl S s ? r , 1 of 

other colleges doing . deg nee- level *wkwurd locul poljlical .dcclsinns 

work. It. has to sort out the method ? e - d ? I v “ , 5 d l ho , 

of ffnanciitu them and stop the pro- n ' 2a tion °* tlie coll egos of education, 
Hferatian and duplication of degree “ w t e]l ? H enabling .the department,, 
courses. Only when this has-been as .,ji , to wake the major 

achieved, and the non-university seo- n , at J 0ual . decisions about, say, the 
tor Is strong and efficient, will it ?*}* *!»« nnivernty and ptily- 

be worth considering sucfi hie us as technit SLctors. 
the ending of the binury system and . Yet tha . UGC respected by 
the inauguration of a unitary system universities, and if the unirn- 
and ifie comprehensive university, si ties ore demonstrably efficient, 
A ante n rn n r,c.w t,,eie > s surely no reason why the 

,bh ™k b b5 thecDP. 

that the polytechnics coexist with pJXytechn « ! ^h^nowef te®Sorove 
universities, It recognized that the •£?!! ™ JEEKJ JSSSS 

nn1vu>pJinir« nra mum .miIak.i grants would powerfully reinforce- 


A sensible first step wite proposed 
ils week by the CDP. ft recognized 


wtiFwfw r . e « mostly with academics, rather 


• ^ ™ ■ 

• Tho .i,,, , h . ^Nor need any national commission 

enough to be compote nt arid if their 1 ‘ make' grants , for regional work 'in 
members are chosen for tlieir. ability +i.« -i™ Otn MlkauA* n »J 


! s . j J|. ■> * ■- 1 *Tr ’V vimjt a ,»hcj ai ^ ■ 

‘Ijjfrf. . enough to be competent arid If 
tr-1 >, ’ numbers are chpseii for their. a 

ait i fi J'ii T^ er ; Otah' .to . represent' 

• if '•/ i’V 1 : 1, . '"cste'd / Interest i . “Srime U 

;£'» •• V> ' ouSir-W'-be leiacned from' the 

• ' - — — 1 trait between thh confidenca > 


rathor - tHnh •>. „ , .. die mam, probably, for short and 

i^ Liy Part-time courses and for adult and 
. J® 3 ? 0 *?*. recurrent education ; and If the dp- 
k? n u mand Cor this, level of work vws so 
trait between thfe coufidenca . which, clearly identified ^w^th arantx 

- thi'liek nVSLSrfSir? 0 Spec ifTcally attach eel to requests for 
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recurrent education ; and If the de- 
mand for this level of work vws so 
clearly identified, 'With grants 
specificailyuttached to requests for 
w, there would be a powerful hi- 
eentiye for colleges and polytech- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Poly facts and empty places 


frum Sir Alex Smith 

Sir, — I would like to raise three 
points to dispel some of the alarm 
that runs through your last issue 
(THES, November 14). 

Firstly, at the beginning of your 
leader you state: “Universities still 
have thousands of empty science 
and technology places. That is not 
their fault, nut they are empty 
nevertheless.”- But on your front 
page there is a -very misleading 
headline which sayaj “ ‘ Unpalat- 
able ’ facts about poly courses in 
secret report ”, ana there follows 
detailed information which can be 
summed up into much die same 
statement as that about the univer- 
sities, namely that the polytechnics 
have many empty places In science 
and technology. On this occasion, ■ 
however, you give the Impression 
that the fault Lies with tlie poly- 
technics. 

Incidentally, there is nothing par- 
ticularly secret about the matter. 
Although there are some factual 
errors in your statement, it is gen- 
erally correct, and it has high- 
lighted a matter for very real con- 
cern. 

But let us be quite clear oti what 
the matter for concern really Is. It 
is that in the whole of higher edu- 
cation-universities and polytech- 
nics— there is a shortage of students 
wanting to toko vocational courses 
in science, technology and engineer- 
ing. 

I am quite sure that the way in 
which higher education is organized 
means that it lias its inherent 
incfficieucy, resulting in too many 
courses in too many institutions, and 
it is petting worse. In the local 
authority sector of higher education 
there is a course approval system. 
It is complex, cumbersome and, 
much in need of improvement, but 
its .purpose is to create a match 
between judgment of what the com- 
munity needs from education und 
estimates of \vhat young people ivlll 
actually choose. 

As far us the polytechnics are 
concerned, the broad summary is 
that - we have somewhere In the 
region ■ of 7,500 empty places in 
science, technology and engineering' 


— an average of 250 places per poly- 
technic ; that means thnt our facili- 
ties are over 80 per cent full. What 
has happened is tnnt, although appli- 
cations for admission to science, 
technology and engineering courses 
have continued to rise over the 
years, die rise has been less than 
expected. In the rest of our pro- 
vision — in the professional and 
social areas of our education— -we 
qre inundated with applications, and 
we have about 5,500 more students 
than we ought to have ; the accom- 
modation is about 110 per cent full. 

That,' surely, is not all that had a 
match, and I hope that these figures 
will restore a sense of perspective. 
If the railways and airlines could 
predict demands for tlieir services 
and run them so that they were over 
80 per cent full, their finances 
would bo in a much, healthier state. 

The real matter for concern, 
though, is the implication fpr die 
future wellbeing of our industries. 
The Government has just made • a 
statement on industrial strategy, in 
the foreword of which it states that 
“while we tackle immediate prob- 
lems, we must also get .to grips with 
tho long-term weakness of British 
industry”. The paper makes no 
reference to the relationship 
between education and industry, 
yet therein lies the ninst fundamen- 
tal weakness of British industry. 
There is an anti-industry attitude 
prevalent in our society, and the 
shortage of young people opting to 
do engineering and technology Is a 
symptom hf that malaise. 

The situation is in fact worse than 
that indicated by the figures, for a 
high proportion of students in 
science, technology, and engineering 
are from overseas. The lack of 
young people in our country Inter- 
ested in applying their knowledge, 
ingenuity, inventiveness and artistry 
bodes ill for the future of iudustry 
and therefore for the future of our 
society. 

The uttempt in hot It polytechnics 
mid universities to -provide avenues 
for more able people to embark on 
industrial careers is fundamentally 
right; the fact that there are some 
courses not attracting • students 
means that .our insdtutiona are at 


least trying, various ventures— and 
nothing ventured, nothing gained 
What is wrong is the set ofsodal 
and educational circumstances which 
discourages young people from 
taking these opportunities. We must ■ 
all get to grips with that weakness. 

My second point arises from your 
leader. “Universities are now tho 
most efficient nnd effective sector 
of higher education”, you tni 
“ it is die non-university sector 
that Is inefficient and flounder- 
ing”. • 

Please do have a care. Mr Muller 
quoted in the House of Commons on 
November 3 the unit costs in educa- 
tion. His figures for 1973/74 were 
polytechnics — £1,130 ; \ud I ver si ties— 
£1,490. If our unit costs are as km 
as three-quarters of those in tbs unt 
varsities, we cannot be oil that in- 
efficient by comparison. It may be 
that the whole system is floundering 
because of the lack of clear defini- 
tions of the roles of the varibui 
institutions within it. The polp 
technics are fortunate— rand un- 
usual — in that they are the only 
group of Institutions, apart from 
monotechnics, with a clear deflnidoa 
of tlieir role — and they are sticking 
to k. 

My third point also comes from 
ynur leader. You' assert “The col- 
leges and polytechnics are also de- 
moralized Incidentally, evety 
time you make a statement like 
that you generate and spread low 
morale. But the statement ~l$ lost 
wrong. From the many polytec mile 
staff, and students, that I meet, I 
have a firm conviction that mottle 
is high, that there is a confidence 
and assurance about them. They 
ore clear about their purpose, proud 
of it and committed to it, and 
mote and more of tlie students are , 
there from preference. . ' 

- The polytechnics ore movins 
steadily out of the phase in which 
they - were second-choice inatitn* 
tions, and into the next phase of 
development of their particular and 
much-needed contribution to educa- 
tion. V '• 1 

Yours faithfully, ; 

ALEX SMITH, 

Director of Manchester .Polytechnic 
and Chairman of the Committee ' 
of Directors of Polytechnics, v 
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gainsay Mr Hartnett's point that, the favoured areas of . higher adulation, 
Department of Education and. Sci- ? 1 ' abroad— -and I. suspect it is the 
ence have been waging a bitter war jjJJJ v^Jbrlty— to do so in good 

againdt th6 universities, arid winuing " ' - • : ' , 

It (THES Nnvfliriher 14 Tr i»« Those who cannot, or those who 
„ ' , Number 14. It bps prefer to soldier on regardless, will 
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[ simply not disciplined enough to - ■ University. 

carry it through. from Mr. A, Tattcnall 
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jpealchlR f 
nivcrsitles. 


Teachers Is now , v 

of tite staff of linivcrsiti 
Yours faithfully} 

A. TATTBRSAlL, . ■ .. 
Secretary, 

University College, 
London. 
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fie who judges the contenders pre- 
scribes what they shall do. It was 
< only in the early years of this cen- 
tury that tlie system of school exam- 
; jnarions was developed which effec- 
j vfc Uf dictates the pattern of school 
teaching and the careers of school- 
children throughout the country. 
Various examinations had been insti- 
tuted in the lost half of the nine- 
teenth century; but by the early 
ieatt of tills century the multiplic* 
[re of examinations needed sirapiifi- 
rtdon, and In 1917 the universities 
cere recognized as the .responsible 
bodies for conducting examinations. 

the establishment, of . this system 
bad an effect more profound and 
probably disastrous than could have 
keen expected at the time. It was 
emphasized by the Board of Educa- 
don that It should “ be a cardinal 
principle that the examinations 
should follow a curriculum and- not 
determine it”. In practice tlie very 
opposite happened. 

The examinations and, their re- 
oulremcnts became the key to 
studies in the secondary schools. 
They also became something more. 

‘ For [he examinations were not only 
school leaving examinations; they 
I were also qualifying examinations 
for entry to the universities. The 
' examinations intended to give a cer- 
tificate to school leavers thus be- 
came the passport to higher educa- 
tion for those lucky enough to ob- 
tain one. 

1 it is impossible -to exaggerate the 
! importanco of this development. It 
I made entry to the universities the 
1 highest aspiration for teachers and 
t pupils, and it had a profound bear- 
» mg on the subjects which would be 
! taught, their nature and scope and 
; the character of the educational 
experience of the pupil, 
i For it established an unbroken 
t circle of educational experience. 

' The circle goes like this. A. student 
t at a university graduates in one or 
1 more disciplines, He then onters a 
ichool to teach at secondary level 
{ the tame disciplines in which he 
himself was trained at university. 

• .The pupils, trained by him are selec- 
j' ted so that the most able will repro- 

• duce the disciplines -in which the 
teacher himself was originally 
, trained. * 

r The successful ones take a school 
leaving examination in precisely 
1 f pose disciplines nnd enter a univer- 
sity where., they are restricted, be- 
cause Of the type of A levels taken, 
to studying those disciplines again 
. that Is, the disciplines which the 
Hjuurersity has developed, taught to 
the teachers. and. still has > available 
tar those who have passed the right- 
A levels. 

tyranny of the situation and 
ly e , ,r< J n . band which encloses the 
I Si?* , nature of the univer- 


Dead hand of learning should 
be turned to useful skills 



the limited number of mon who 
would attend the university and 
find a career in church or state. 

By tho nineteenth century the 
educational system had begun to 
bifurcate. In the aftermath of tlie 
Industrial Revolution, colleges and 
schools of technology and art and 
commerce and education were 


skills and for 


uir> peopl 
the task: 


8 necessary 


«jy academic discipline^ But. what 
we those - disciplines and what 
e J hey now ? Whep the medieval 
■ Riversides were f 


Ine y now? When, the medieval 
[ i p J'y s, ties were fotinded they 
i *Hjcd a training for public life 


in an industrial and urban society. 
Teacher training colleges especially 
were founded not to duplicate the 
work of the universities, but to pro- 
vide teachers for the ordinary 
schools in that Industrial environ- 
ment. 

Meantime the universities were 
themselves going through a major 
change. This Involved the emphasis 
on a liberal education. First ut 
Oxford and Cambridge, then at the 
new universities in the big indus- 
trial cities (no matter how many of 
them were actually* founded as voca- 
tional schools for activities such as 
cloth-working, textiles, or engtneer- 
' Ing),, the fundamental . ethos of the 
university became that of a liberal 
education and the dominance of 
the basic academic disciplines — 
English, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, philosophy, and 
so - on. They were there. It now 
seamed, to equip people not to per- 
form a task or to fill a role, but 
with* a well-stocked mind- apd a 
critical awareness of the world. 

The dominance of the academic 
disciplines thus created a serious 
Imbalance. Because they effectively 
dictated the character of the school 


leaving examinations, they inevit- 
ably dictated the character of tho 
school curriculum. 

The (influence of the academic 
disciplines went still farthor. It res- 
ted on the conviction (Inevitable In 
a university) that knowledge and 
critical awareness are verbal and to 
an extent numerical. So there grow 
up a hierarchy of esteem In which 
subject areas were graded. At the 
top were the traditional disciplines. 
At the bottom were the activities 
with which the university could not 
cope — visual realities, creative activ- 
ity and physical skills. 

Tho first step towards bridging 
this gulf between learning und skill 
was the fostering of the concept of 
applied knowledge. That rested 
upon the assumption that the 
worid of practical affairs was 
essentially guided by the applica- 
tion of pure knowledge to the real 
world. Hence the concept of 
“ applied science ”. 

That assumption was fundamen- 
tally incorrect. Applied science was 
not at all wftat the giants of the 
Industrial Revolution dealt ' in. 
People like the Arkwrights, Brind- 
ley, Telford, Dalton, Faraday, 
George Stevenson (none of whom 
' had had a higher education) dealt 
in technology— the understand Ing 
and creation of means to ends, and 
the solution of defined; immediate 
problems. 

It was not applied science be- 
cause it did not start with science. 
Indeed it was usually the other way 
round: the technological solution to 
a real problem revealed a basic 


An imbalance exists in our 
educational system between 
traditional academic 
disciplines and skilled 
activities, Patrick Nuttgens 
says. He argues that 
righting it in favour of 
skills is one possible way 
out of some current social 
and industrial crises. 

truth which could then be suulicul 
as knowledge for its own sake. Far 
from being secondary, technology 
was tho primary force; it wu9 the 
general principles, tho science, that 
followed. 

So why could not oduc&Lion start, 
like the Industrial Revolution, with 
technology? In practice it never 
has. Many attempts have been 
made to reorganize education, either 
to make it more egalitarian or _ to 
provide an acceptable alternative 
education for the pupils unable to 
aspire to tha top. 

Famous among these experiments 
was the institution of the secondary 
modern schools nt the end of the 
Second World War. Subsequent 
changes testify to their failure. Now 
wo are in tbe process of making 
schools comprehensive, to achievo 
the egalitarianism of principle and 
the educational opportunity for the 
non-intellectual which the secondary 
modern schools notoriously failed to 
provide. 

The new comprehensive schools 
will fail as surely as the secondary 
moderns in both their aims. They 
will fail, because the fundamental 
.assumption of the people organizing 
the schools are die seme — that the 
highest peaks of education are 
those most near to the universities, 
and that the end of a school's work 
Is the passing of examinations in 
disciplines relevant to that world. 

Even the establishment of General 
Certificates of Education and of 
Mode in examinations for the CSE ■ 
cannot break down that fundamen- 
tal fact. While everybody ultimately 


believes that tho 'most profound 
education is verbal and while the 
universities maintain their strangle- 
hold on the examinations In the 
schools It will not be possible to 
escape the inevitable assumption in 
the schools— -that practicul people 
uro stupid. 

A comprehensive education must 
hu conuirehenslvo In the range of 
its leaching and its standards, not 
just in its nume and the IQs of its 
pupils. Any fundamental change 
must allow for the actual abilities of 
child ron rather than the illusions 
of ihoir teachers. 

So far this country has not faced 
thut possibility. The stranglehold — 
the dead hand of learning — will not 
bo taken off until the pursuits of 
schoolchildren are no longer bused 
on tho traditional disciplines (or 
even the applied disciplines) but are 
actually activities themselves. For 
in what does a child find his abili- 
ties and self -realization? By no 

means all in theoretical knowledge, 
but in activities — -doing and making. 

Is it possible for a major part of 
the curriculum in a school — not sub- 
sidiury subjects, but the core of the 
work — to be in the field of acfirttu, 
to apply ta die secondary schools 


work — to be in the field of acfirttu, 
to apply ta die secondary schools 
some of the thinking that has been 
successful in primary schools? 

If so, it would reflect wliar is 
happening In higher education. For 
the pupil whose studies have been 
centred upon activities, the possi- 
bility of a higher education u I ready 
exists — in tlie polytechnics that huve 
insisted upon thalr vocational role. 
The polytechnics nro potentially the 
key not only to the reconstruction 
of higher education but to a reassess- 
ment of tho whole of education in 
this country, For they were intended 

10 provide an alternative route 
through higher education — n routo 
not through verbal knowledge or 
knowledge for Its own soke, hut 
through the practical arts. 

But If the polytechnics cun be 
accepted ns equal In status with tho 
universities, however practical und 
vocational their work may lie. this 
surely hua a significance for the 
schools. If It is as honourable for 
a student to enter a polytechnic as 

11 university, it must be as estimable 
for a pupil in a secondary school to 
follow pursuits that lead there. 

It may be in any cose thnt tlie 
Imbalance in the educational sys- 
tem lies at the very heart of uur 
present social end industrial crises. 
This country has established ri sys- 
tem of education which elves 
priority and eminence to precisely 
those people least ablo or willing 
to contribute to. Its growth and 
efficiency. That may have been 
adequate in an era of leisure and 
culuvatioii. But neutrality, as Roy 
Nihlett pointed out recently in The 
THES, is of no use as a permanent 
frame of mind. 

Dr Nuttgens is director of Leeds 
Polytechnic 
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academics have of themselves and 
of their work situation. 

' With regard to his first point, 
It seems likely that he is historically 
correct. When Marx wrote Capital, 
he was under no Illusion that the 
“ salaries ” drawn by directors were 
anything other than a disguised 
form 01 fet'urn on capital. 

, This situation had ' not changed 
substantially by the time Labour’s 
constitution was framed. At that 
time it was not too misleading 
to. draw' the dividing line or 
bourgeoisie and proletariat between 
those,' earning (high) monthly 
salarl es and ( low) "weekly . wages. 

But, today the’ situation Is vastly 
different. Many of the traditional 
functions of management have now 
devolved on to a section of tbe 
working class: , 

A whole army of quality control- 
lers, programmers and planners has 
cofae Into being, $uch people organ- 
ize their . demands for sularios and 
condition^ of service. through trodi* 
tional: working cTnss channels; 
through trade unions like the Tech-' 
hical and 'Advisory Staffs. Secliod 
of the Amalgamated Utnoii of Engi- 
neering Workers and .the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical ’ and 
Managerial Staffs: ... 

.Furtheriuore. because these new 
groups have similar cultural back- 
grounds and working conditions to , 
many of the older salaried groups, 
the' latter have also mosr of the 
. rebelling unions' are now affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress and It is 
even possible 'that the Association 1 or ■ 
University Teachers Will Shortly fql- 
low 1 suJti .So salaries, ’either " high ” 

• or fJthei'wisij. do iiot exclude a group 

frjjm the ^wbrkinp , c.fass. ri:-.. . y.r 


The second point— academics' 
work patterns and Job security—- 
needs careful handling. It can all 
too easily degenerate Into a collar 
and tie' versus overalls comparison, 
leading to the inevitable banal con- 
clusion that academics are “ middle . 
class ”... ' • . 

Marxists, however, determine dm 
class of h group by looking at its 
place In tho relations of production. 
To clossify a group B6 middle class 
may, therefore, be. saying something 
about the more superficial social 
and political attitudes of that group, , 
but- it does not settle: the question: 
of whether that group belongs to 
tiie proletariat or< the bourgeoisie* 
One cannot, of course, leave it at 
that. The work discipline of the 
working class has played a crucial 
role In holping It to develop a class 
consciousness and to organize Its 
economic and political demands. 

One reason for the confused view 
6f themselvos which many acade- 
mics have Is .undoubtedly .the rela- 
tive absence of such a collective 
discipline.- I shall- return to this 
point a Bttle later on. ; 

On Crewo’s third' point, surplus- 
vtilue, (iio first thing to;, note is that , 


the same argument applies to dust- 
men ai)d bus-drlvei's. They also qo 
not directly produce sliirplus value, 


but the services they supply do con- 
tribute, to a higher productivity of 
labour, and thorefore to a -higher 
i-ate of. exploitation,. in the produc- 
tive industries. . 

A proportion of tho surplus-vride 
extracted in those industries, must 
be reckoned to. have cd me from tho 
workers in; the , service Industries. 
Surely 1 the fact tirat university jea- 
chef^, indeed all teachers, qre, a . vitaj 


component in the production of a 
skilled labour force, means that this 
same analysis applies to them. 

More surplus-value is extracted 
from a skilled than from an un- 
skilled worker, and a portion of this 
. Increased surplus-value must he 
regarded as having been produced 
by those who trained tbe skilled 
worker. 

Now for the last point. I think 
Crewe has here drawn aueution to 
a real difficulty. The research of 
many academics. is undertaken and 
carried out. in 0 highly individual 
manner,. ' . \ 

It:, is surprising,, tberofora, 
thee many 'should crime to' re£alro 
that own little -plot of knowlcdgo 
as private property. Tlieir outlook, 
or consciousness, is to that extent 
that df tho petlto bourgeoisie rather 
. that} the proletariat. ' 

But are they, , perhaps, mistaken ? 
Could ono, nerhapp, say that this Is 
a falsa consciousness ? 

I, would say, yes. and no. Fora 
. small minority 1 the most successful 
operators in fact, their research 
really has! bacome a kind of sriiall 
business.. , 

They employ .research assistants, 
they buy. and sell research .Contracts 
and under tokd consultancies, and In 
■ some cases they may' actually derive 
a bigger Income -from such t^ana- 
* actions tl\an from thqltf. university, 
salaries. . ' 

For such academics, that consct- 

E usiiess is. not at all false.. .. They 
elang properly td the . petite bour- 


pou.r^, tve 11 all -like to protend'. that 


wo are in the early stages of build- 
ing tip a business, just as, in tho 
eatiy days of capitalism, every 
Journeyman thought he was on the 
way to becoming a master. But how 
many of us are likely to arrive V 
And is that really wliat scholarship 
Is about ? 

Surely, for most of us, knowledge • 

Is something we produce or, if you 

J irefer, extract, and tiien ^present 
reely to society, at laree. To ihat 
extent, the production of knowledge - 
Is a public service, just as , much as „ 
the- production of graduates. 

• , Is there any surptus-vnlue extract > . 
ted from 'It?: Certainly there is. 

Much scientific knowledge js used, 
more or less directly, to improve 
the productivity of labour. 

And oven the most esoteric, and 
abstract knowledge helps to improve 
our own productivity of labour. Is 
that not what we mean when we 
Speak of the organic Link hot ween 
teaching and research ? 

' With . one substantial provlsb, 
therefore. I would say that univer- 
sity teachers are, . objectively, part 
of Hie proletariat. . That many of 
them, so tar, : only dimly perceive 
this truth Is because of tub,. false 
co nsc ip us lies )' which ihcy bt present . - 
have.. . : • 

NQver thelessi thesfi 1 ate rtigijs offt. 
sUhstantial change df. outlook, 
brought on by mq.enOrdiaus chances 
we have seen in higher cducuiiop 
wlthEn . the . ' lust : tivo ■ Uccudcs, ' 

: -Tf^r Marsel '., - : 

t)r tfurf hall, a member, of the AVT 
execiftilia t -teaches mathematics at ' l . 

•. • f?’. • - ■ : ?* ; 
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Eliot, as critic and creative artist 
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by Sl-’jil/ru Spender 
FoiiIiiiki, tlOp 
I FHl*I ll 110 G.I34G7 9 

Selected Prose of T. S. Flint 
cctlW hy Fiank Kermnrie 
T'nhtM- Sc Fabrr, £5.25 anil El. 95 
iSIlrt ll 571 10263 8 and 10565 3 

T S. l-lliut litis now been added, 
and ■ iv.'l a day too soon, to the 
Modern Masters scries edited by 
Prank Kurinuda for Fontana. It was 
a lifipi’V ilmtiglu to invite Stephen 
Spender eo write tile bonk. Spen- 
der j'is »i met Eliot hi 1928 ami re- 
nidined on easy terms with him for 
tile rest nf the poet’s life. Books 
in die M.idcrn Masters series urn 
supposed In he introductions to 
riieir subjects, mid tliey are written 
on the tinders tn tiding that their lea- 
ders are appro. idling the masters 
(or the first lime. Tile introductions 
ure meant lo he gracious unci help- 
ful, Inn noi condescending- 1 
assume that Spender was consider 
ed an especially suitable writer on 
ibis occasion not merely because he 
Ims written well. If briefly, nprni 
Flint already, but because he lias 
the advantage of having known him 
well. His hook was likely tn be an - j . 

Interesting personal memoir as well 

as a miund work pf criticism. In the :r,.\ e ^ - .... • 

event, the book is indeed personal \ *.; 

but not personal enough. -.* ; ;•>* „■ . • .*V 

Spend ur speaks of his ncqunin- 1 1 " 1 1 *" r " 1 " r ~ 

tmiireship with Eliot, but ho has T. S. Eliot, from a drawing by Sir William Rothcnstcln. 
acted upon u scruple which hus pre- 
vented him ' / J? Spender's little book will, help dons. The soch 
degree of friandship. It is ' clear that readers r ft understand those worn well, ina 

he revered Eliot and that EUu.s „«i. ~..i u 


i cumigh to follow its lead front 

tumult to .sunshine. 

Kerm ode’s selection is splendid, 
300 pages of Eliot’s most vivid 
prose. .Mostly, he endorses Eliftt’s 
own choices, as given in the 
Selected Eakiim, On Poetry and 
Poets, and Tu Criticise the Critic. 

_ And he has avoided snippets as 

far as possible. If the .selection 
has a positive tendency, it is tn 
shift our utretition somewhat away 
from, English .and American litera- 
ture toward “the mind of Europe” 
and- its culmination in JDatite. What 
I have just said is contestable, 
because the selection includes the 
major ess u vs on the metaphysical 
poets, mid dazzling pages on 
Marvell, Lancelot Andrewes, F. H. 
Bradley nnd Henry James, but its 
centre of gruvity and illumination 
is none the less Dante as the poet 
of the mind of Europe. This 
emphasis I very much welcome. 

I do not claim that we have 
exhausted the possibilities of Eliot’s 
essays on the English poets and 
■ dramatists, or that his meditations 
. on the nature of tradition have been 

ignored. But we have not giveu 
„ ,- • enough attention to the mind of 
• ■ Europe or to Eliot himself as one 
• ' ' ■ of Its constituents. The essay on 
Dante is vulnerable at several points, 
• *. we are not obliged to swear by its 

V letter, but it is centrul in Eliot’s 
s " •*’ achievement as a critic because of 

" ■ the commitment it makes. For that 
’• *# '■ reason I am sorry that Kermode, 
*?'*■' ‘ 1 T- • giving 25 pages of the essay, had to 

'• ■ •/ •• ’ exclude the third section on die 

Vita Nn ova and the little, note to 

1 1 ’ " the second section. For the same 

am Rothcnstcln. ’ reason I am sorry that he could find 

room for only one imge of the e$say 
on Puscul. But it is still an adniir- 
tions. The social criticism has not able selection. 

worn well, mainly because Eliot Kermode's editorial work does not 


Poetic form 
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Introducing ‘Quantitative Social Science 



acting upon the degree of friendship 


which its reception warrants. Eliot 
wav never facile in his friendships 


II l-aiLU WIU ■■■» U. WJUIIY U 1 UK , rjnints. 1 CHUIIUL UHllwaiBm. "--J 

n generalizations emerge from the parallel passages in Mussinger uud ■i' enilQ( 3 e included ■ the essay on 

* essuyt, on particular authors: tlio Shakespeare, or the discrimination which he considers one of 

s ostensibly practical criticism, con- between Dauie s visual imagery and pi« Qt » g “least impressive” essays: 

cuntmied upon a particular author, Shakespeare s. The generalizations ,: pr u BnR h n d to bo in to make a 




1 SBIS !,?«;. 

1-Jy-S ilil- ■ • , 


emui'jpt 111 the stvle Of his book. »«»«« ruieis uie su*«i«= jioiiii mu.k n.™ vflrv minor point: a reuuer 'WHO « 

and ili is is true but there Is a time- th® introduction tb hi? selection, of would say, after surrendering .him- u e ^idered by the reference- to 

for be iw osoMcit « wefi as fS Eliot’s prose, but he thinks well rtlf jo^Donne-’s poema: -Donne nhd Sqoqo Russians in Eliot’s essay on 

■ lor bemg explicit as weu a 5 rasu e|l0Ug)l t f ie d i srincl | 0 n. at the his shroud, the shroud and his o^J ^ll have to coiisult John 

•. , , .' . shme rime, to retain it as the basis ■ motive for weanng it, are insep- «_ vwflr d’s old selection for the ex- 

SpiMidess book-ls a. guide to „f i,j s selection. ■ He gives the arable, but they are not the same SaSon It is a pity it is not given 

b|ioi s poems, plays and criticism, essu yg pf generalization first, fol* thing”. Or, on the same page, sur- R, me new selecfioti. 

a companionable bonk rather-. than lowed by ifie appreciations of Indi; tendering to Marvell; “Marvell’s ^ m t „ . 


a survey. Mast of the themes are 
well -established,' but Spender- ..has 
his ov/n sense - of theta, and even 
when we thhik we ace on famlllai 


by John Hollander ' 

Oxford University Press, £700 
ISBN 0 .19 501898 2 

Poetic form is n subject vrhkh 
Inteicsis u few readers of p Mlty 
intensely, nnd the majority hart!/ 
a ; t nil. Perhaps the stimulus tu the 
study of prosody and' shaping foi 
was once provided by a dufaj 
education may eventually reason 
Itself In some quasl-siructunli^ 
guise; but recent expositnn of 
poetic codings have shown more 
interest in the shape of the m 
cent of a poem than In the wm 
> shape of rhe poein itself, go 
is particular reason to welcome i 
! book which, while it treats df Ion 
arm! never betraya • the principle 
that form Is of crucial significant 
is et the same time deeply jfc' 
trustful of “ overly systematic 
metrlsts who are not unduly cam 
mitted to what poetry is about'. 1 
Professor Hollander brings to hi 
Investigation a sharp car and i 
whetted Ockham's razor. Ucshrcj« 
the musical analogy that h» for u 
long been the preferred refuge ol 
the Idle critic, and he slashes thou 
poets who have offered misleadini 
'or mystifying explanations ol their 
procedures. Vet his approach ii 
catholic, and one of the liberadog 
features of his book Is his insistence 
that forms of measure other thu 
regular stress and regular dui&tita 
are at once sufficient orderings in 
themselves and aedve agents tta 
In poetry which finds its primer 
ordering in traditional strew id 
duration. His book is bpunded h 
chapters on the poem In thoeirml 
in the eye, and It includes diw 
sions of “flgtired poems” fSlmmiii’i 
** Wings ”, Herbert’s “The Alur*! 
of layout, and also (though here m 
books exceeds its logical Hraltrt* : 
the limitation and shaping that ml 
be Imposed on u poem by tl< t}« { 
He draws Ills examples from . 
centuries of English mMK w? 
occasional dips Into Greek. Letin 
French verse, and one of t»* ^T* 
pleasures of readme him J 
capacity to show us the unexptew 
in the familiar, and to niakewbj 
again at poets we may havrww* . 
valued — Swinburne and D. G. . 

setti, for example, • , • • 

The .more the pity, then, «bfl# 
stimulating a book has . 

been properly shaped JiQto • 

patchwork of separate jtofltw. , 
of which it Is made. As ■ 

poetry we may be made ! W ' J 
from a tussle with a wxt,Klb» 
over-riding the metre nnd J 
flcial syntax tp force 
meanings. But tUb j to 
strategy for « Wc ^[5* dU» 
when the criticUm 


includes' 

i«nh » hi 



eel lug became 


general,. Spender 





springing, 

tin; more 
diat aoc-' 
; another 
IldCa lan-. 
“ Wi0t‘ all 


looso an employment of a 
specific yocabulory , ^ 
ertllgh te'nlng to learn that.*** ^ 
such a line or fltanaa m 
dlgm of the poem s untquf ^ 
linearity *'• None 
make for lucidity: taut mg*B 
as the Frenchman cbo* 1 

If. he had dined 0Q 1518 ... 

pneket- ' ' ' -rtd i*l 

It would not hav * f U wiS<nf 
dve argu men v l»°n or I«*. I{ « 
iinpoi'tance “ ,d . J! r >iions, | 

the nature of -the' sub eci 
of us will acc X u t ’ 

Bsaftr 
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Mcasuremcjit in ihc Social Sciences 
Sited by U. M. Blalock 
Alacniillnn, f8.00 
SUN 333 17814 9 

Data Reduction : Analysing and 

Interpreting Statistical Data 

hy A. S. C. Ghrcnbcrg 

Wiley, £9.00 and £3.95 

ISON 0 471 23399 4 and 23398 6 

Sodnl Science Research ; 

A Handbook for Students 
by G. S. Forman and J. Levin 
Wiley, £2.65 
ISBN 0 470 25759 8 

Mathematical Methods in the Socinl 

and Managerial Sciences 

by P. Hayes 

Wiley, £9.50 

ISBN 0 471 36490 8 

Introduction lo Quantitative Aspects 

of Social Phenomena 

by E. W. Montroll nnd W. W.- Badger 

Gordon & Breach, £8.50 

ISBN 0 677 0-{070 9 

Deciphering Data : The Analysis of 

Soria I Surveys 

by J. Silvcy 

Lominiun, £1.60 

ISBN 0 582 48041 8 

I am reliably informed thut in the 
United States “ positivism H uhat 
catch-all term used by one reigning 
orthodoxy to signify all attempts at 
f urinal explanation) Is enjoying a 
revival, and it seems that increasing 
demands arc being made that 

II quantitative social science ” fea- 
tures more strongly in undergradu- 
ate courses. But academic disci- 
plines get the methodology they 
dejervo^ and the concerns of the 
substantively oriented and the 
quantitatively oriented continue to 
W* each other by, at lca6t at the 
" softer ” end of the social sciences. 
Yor resistance to ipetbadologlcal and 
mjtlicmaticul approaches Is often 
well founded. With sQine notablq 
fxceptions, mathematical social sci- 


QwWum Gravity : An Oxford Sym- 

■nlt^ ur .J‘ I s ham, R. Peprose 

Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 19 851943 5 

current seta of ideas of theo- 
fni 1 ? ^ ys ^ C3 t the two most fruit- 
Rom St lt may claimed, quantum 
thorny and general relativity. 
.9*? with fundamental ideas 
— yet to many physicists 
ua to -almost everyone else who is 
Physicist they are . incompre- 
, Bo , r h find thek ovIgLn in 
“•• special theory of . relativity. : 
J*"* 1 field • theory began 
"■h uirac set up an equation for 
21 “cctron which satisfied quart- 
j 1 -? cofldirions on the variables' and 
filrm 0 ? ‘■hango when it was trens* 
“ .ways consistent • with 
hfffl . relativity. Dirac's achieve- 
Wit led to a de^i rtnd extensive 
.'j 7 Ci the interaction of matter 
which - la -very sac-' 
at low. energies but wWoh,' 
'■tuLr,* currant encouraging ; indi- 
has so far been unable to 


once has, by mid huge, ignored the 
issues and problems which exercise 
and absorb practising researchers, 
nnd hus cnnceuiruted instead on the 
tractable and tiic formally pleasing. 
Good mathematical social science 
should udilress the problem of the 
practitioner directly and neither 
mathematics nor theory, should jusi 
“ set-up elaborate scaffoldings for 
future use”, as Harrison While has 
graphically expressed it. 

AH these hooks tackle these prob- 
lems in different ways, mid at dif- 
ferent levels uf mathematical sophis- 
tication. It w.ill be useful to divide 
them into three — the elcinentury 
texts (which assume virtually noth- 
ing), the intermediate level 
(“nothing more than high school 
ni at hematics is required ”) nnd the 
more advanced lussuming familiarity 
with the differential calculus). 

F-ermnn and I.ovin, and Silvey 
address the undergraduate sociolo- 
gist, who is fulfilling his “ methods 11 
requirement, and they provide hint 
with u simple introductory overview 
of techniques of methods of social 
(largely survey) research, Silvoy'a 
hook fulfils this role better, and 
at. a considerably reduced cost. 
With such compression (138 small 
pages) distortion is inevitable und 
as a result, many important and 
interesting developments ure simply 
alluded to. But I should ho pro- 
pared to use the book as a simple 
and useful overview of conventional 
social research. I cannot say the 
stune of Forman and Levin's book, 
which is an ili-prepnred text, of 
considerable unevenness, and curl- 
otisly incomplete — there is virtually 
no discussion at all of inference, yet 
an extensive appendix contains de- 
tails of computer job control speci- 
fication which does not even apply 
outside the author's installation I 

Ehrouberg's book is concerned to 
* teach numeracy As ho ex- 
pressly states, the main point nf 
the hook Is to teach the research ur 
how to make a good summary of 
date. -Unlike the traditional statis- 


tics text, virtually Imlf the hunk 
is taken up with the .sumiiuiri/aiinn 
of data. The user is imighi how tn 
describe, pnrtray und 'interpret data, 
and to assist him there is a largo 
number of interesting and iion- 
ifiviul exercises. -Subsequent sit- 
linns, consider linear and non-linear 
relations, statistical variation (in- 
cluding an excellent chapter nn 
ilicnretical distributions), correlation 
mid regression^ sampling and ex- 
perimental design. There arc. of 
course, shortcomings ; tin* section 
■m multiv.iii.iic analysis is fur nm 
short, und U becomes julf- 
consciously didactic in some sec- 
tions, especially when conveying tlife 
author’s prejudices. None tins less, 
the hook reflects ihc work of a 
person well-skilled in the techniques 
und methods ho describes, and there 
is a sense uf intellectual excitement, 
competence und relevance which in 
unusual In such a text. Ti is there- 
fore precisely the sort of text which 
real-work practitioners, as well as 
ucadcinic researchers and slndcnix. 
should be referred to. 

Yet dcsnho these good qualities. 
Ehreithcrgs hook does not address 
the social scientist’s problems 
directly. The Blalock volume, which 
consists uf comrilmtea sections 
gathered under a number of 
general topics, is designed to tackle 
issues which he sees as at the 
centre of current sociological 
methodology — scaling and mensnre- 
menr, multiple indicators und 
unmeasured variables, nmi ordinaliy- 
vauted statistical analysis. There 
are contributions by a number nf 
leading authorities in the field 
(D’Andrntle, Jtircskog, Worts) and 


the hook includes a splendid and 
long-nwuiied paper on “ musking " 
in socinmetry, which by implication 
culls into question Virtually all 
conventional procedures for collect- 
ing such data. Even though the 
“ Blalock tradition " will be felt 
by many to he restricted, this 
volume provides it with -mi uxccl- 
leill justification, and illustrates 
just huw much has been achieved 
over the past ton years. ; 


Both the remaining volumes 
v xpeci a high degruc of mathemati- 
cal proficiency, luu are otherwise 
very dissimilar. H.iyes provides a 
thorough, and well -presented expo- 
sition nf differential equations, 
convex an n lysis and convex and 
geometrical programming. These 
areas of mathematics lire exten- 
sively used in npcruiiuns research, 
business studies uud ecniKiiiiics but 
they have only just begun tu 
pen l i rate .sociology und (/inmate 
disciplines. (None the less, widely 
used met bods such .is in iii-nic-in'c 
staling minimizes h;ulm.-ss-i»f-fii 
measures subject tn sets of cun- 
snaintx, therefore extensive use nf 
procedures developed in this frame- 
work.) 

I come finally in Mont lull and 
Budget *s hook. It is the milcintie nf 
a series of lectures by an l- min cm 
physicist, assisted by his graduate 
assistant, who view* s< ici.il .science 
as it hobby. Like oilier social phy- 
sicists (or political arithmeticians) 
the problems ho poses and, above 
all, the types of explanation he 
offers are differ cm from those c»f 
most cun temporary sociologists, 'flu* 
first part of the liouk is liinrmiglily 
conventional, cniicvrned wit It popu- 
lation dynamics and .statistical distri- 
butions, hut in thu second half, 
where lie turns to stock market 
speculation, traffic flow ,nnl pollu- 
tion it becomes Fascinating, a liso ril- 
ing and instructive. 

Rent riling to the " level one ” 
hooks, the contrast, is start l tug.. The 
level of conventional Miciul science 
met iindn logy courses is nftett mi low, 
and the literature is so' often ill- 
written and off-putting llmt it is 
hardly surprising thut students tenet 
the way they do. Two things emerge 
from these books — first, that grmri 
texts can he, and are being, writ Lett, 
and secondly, thut we muy coni time 
tn expect many of the better pre- 
sentations tn conic from those out- 
side the field, ut least until the 
mathematical I mining of si iciu le- 
gists und others is inucli improved 

A. p. M> Coxon 


The foundations of physics explained 

ftiVe nn adequate account nf the photons corresponding ii) electro- difficulty in conception. The fuel 
interact ion of matter and radiation magnetic waves 7 On the other that few of the problems posed by 

hand, should not quantum field attempts to quantise general relari 


ut very high energies. Thus, quan- 
tum field theory predicts with nigh 
precision the tine details of the 
spectrum of atomic hydrogen but 


theory be expressed in a form con- 
sistent with general relativity, widt 
the metric or tho coordinate system 


spectrum of atomic hydrogen but tne metric of tno coordinate system 
fells to explain the Interaction of depending on the local density of 
electrons and positrons nt energies energy and momentum ? A further 


In intersecting storage rings. problem has arisen in recant years— 

Einstein himself developed gen- ]} is well known that tho gravita- 
eral relativity, the other major h°nsl fljjH Is singular In the neigh- 
titeory to evolve from special rela-. hour hood of sufficiently large 


titeory to evolve from special rela-. 


bouthood of 
masses leadinc 


sufficiently large 
to the so-called 


tivity. It has proved very success- , ‘““‘Pf 10 , t “ e 1 so-called low current ideas In theoretical 

ful in describing gravitational fields black holes from which radiation physics, he would be rash who 
on a cosmic scale and the Inter- . cao.twt escape, and the question is, would claim that the present book 
action of olectromagnetic radiation whether black notes may be in some w iH be widely read, for it is written 
aRd gravitation, and the mojority of seDse Boontised. by. specialists, by those engaged in 

astronomers «nd physicists would xho relations between the ideas demanding research and it will be 
accept; it more readily than rival of quantum electrodynamics and of particular value for those able 
theories of gravitation and the static- general relativity thus seem ro lie mathematicians who wish to take up 


coit- vity or to pul quantum elcctrodyna- 
witit mics in a general relativistic form 
rstem have- been solved, is as much duo 
ty of to the difficulties involved in stating 
rther the problems as to tlic mathematical 
ars— difficulties of handling them, 
avlta- Thus, although a -book on quan- 
icigh- turn electrodynamics should be of 
large great interest to all who pry to fol- 
alled low current ideas in theoretical 
atian physics, he would be rash . who 
>n Is, would claim that the present hook 
some w iH be widely read, for it is written 
by. specialists, by those engaged in 


theories of gravitation and the static- geueral relativity thus seem to lie 
ture of the universe. But general at the roots of the ways in which 
relativity Is nor a quantum theory we attempt to systematize and 


mathemrtuciang who wish to take up 
research in quantum gravity. 

The papers in Qwtnium Gniuitr 


relativity » nor a quantum theory we attempt to systematize and J^ie papers in Quonium Gi-uimr 
and ntost. physicists coustder that all understand the Interactions of mat- were read nt a symposium held at 
physical variables should satisfy ter and radiation on the very small the Rutherford Laboratory in Febru- 
quantum conditions. scale — the internal structure of the H ry. 1974. The first, by C. J. Isharn, 

A major question of theoretical proton, for example— und on the introduces the main topics token up 


A major question of theoretical proton, for example— und on the introduces the main topics token ur 
physics is, therefore, whether gene- very large scale— the structure of by the other authors and should be 
ral relativity can he quantised— if the universe. Clearly then, those followed by anyone who under 


there are gravitational waves, are : ideas are important to physicists. At stands the principles of quantum 
there corresponding quantised gravl- - the same time, they are both unfatiii, mechanics and general ■ relativity,; 
tions f( ,'Juit as there are quantised liar to most physicists and of great -It- will; jive Some- ideas pf- the Uriah* 


Be a pioneer 


Women in IVIut hemal icx 
by Lynn M. Osen 
AT IT Press, £5.00 
ISBN O 262 15014 X 


Here is n slender hunk v/huso sizo 
reflects the very regret table fact 
thut there hove been so fuw women 
in inmhenintics. Lynn Oseii given 
short liiogi-dpliies of eight of 111 cm, 
ranging from lly pul in who was burn 
in 370 to L-’mniy Nncihor vvliu diet( 
in 1935, She shows ilium us women 
nf u nur mu us du term in nl ion ; there 
were tliose who fulliiwud their inter- 
est in niatllcinullLS despite very 
considerable discouragement: innii 
people around them, nmi thu>e who 
were refused instruction 'nnd recog- 
nition by universities. 

Against this biickgi'Uind, Lvnn 
n.M-n turns to (lie position nf 
women in mathematics wliy 

are there still so few ? Ai this point 
she moves Into un area where tit ere 
nra ninny firmly held convictions 
hut rather fewer lurd fuels. She 
takes her evidence nullity front i lie 
United States hut many of thu- par- 
tial unswci'x sho .siiggcMs could very 
well lie .studied in till uttc-nipi in 
ex plain the nwirked luck of iniercM 
in niuthcniatics slintrn liv girls in 
this country. 

She draws uttemiuii m the Hucial 
[ires s n res (Inside us well as mitsidu 
school) which can persuade u girl 
I lint to study mathematics is mi fa- 
mi nine and ulsn tn the form nf pre- 
sentation of tlic subject In icxthonks 
which rclntos It nim-e immediately 
to hoys 1 interests than girls' ; site 
discusses thu uncertain career pros- 
pects for women — ndi unly m 
mathematics itself but iiIm) in cither 
subjects ' for which mutlieniuticv is 
mi essential tool. 

Thin is peril ups u bank cniiiaining 
mare of interest for tit use concern eil 
with the education und careers of 
women today than (or those seeking 
to assess the significance of the 
imiLhcmutics dune liy women in the 
past. 

Margaret E. Raynor 


topics to physicists, astronomers and 
mathematicians who want a general 
view of what the Issues ure. Thu 
subsequent chapters are far more 
technical, there are eight of them, 
and If one should suggest a fpw to 
the' “general reader” on account of 
the likely importance of Tho ideas 
In the future, they would probably 
be “Particle Creation by Black 
Holes ’* by Stephen Hawking, 
“ Twistor Theory, its Alms, and 
Achievements'’ uy Roger Ponrose, 
“ Impact of Quantum Gravity 
Theory on Particle Physics” by 
Abdus Snlam and “ Is Physics Legis- 
lated by Cosmology " by G. M. 
Patton aud J. A. Wheeler. Effort 
spent on trying to grasp the idens 
in these four papers will be 
rewording. 

Anyone with a serious interest in 
the foundations of physics should at 
least dip into Quantum Gravitjt, 
although just clipping will take some 
intellectual effort It Is required 
reading : for. . those embarking on 
research -In (lie field, V 

H. Cook 
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Denis Donoghuc 


Se ' of ills 

field ; penhaps mostte« dm 
nute. Ids iiotion tajt 
have - b& its. noliottai 
“ typographic 
the dilposttiodt .or strew, 
tax in English onto.. » , 
such, lines, have 
. recognizable -inc 
patterns occurs. * 

’.may cdalm that .hi 
1 measure' this" U : 
tag ; k is the aural 
alfve in 

account of vYIdWS - 

' Straw Man ” isjws 

dred' (Ksagtgffa^.^/Jr 

such us.iWs. wfil 
of tlje propbsl trio . "jUjyi sd 4 
■ op each 

and“hfor “ 
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The Hospital : A Social . 
ArcMtectriral ’History 


e -D. THOMPSON and ; 

( . iE GOLDIN 

ipotiumoncal study combines 
-;r^ 1 thinking about Hosjpltal 
^8a. wth a doep understondtag 
'.Sj; Architectural and cultural. 
-.»• of the. hospital ward. ‘The 
■u^q r^ ooireontt-ate on -four, fuuc- 

'-SJSS Aierntin^mts;; of design : • ,a 
oiiyJrqnmertfc die. .need. 
iSV«? v * aCy ' W. .effldent layout, 
supervision by. staff, 
detailed architectural 




The Social Milieu of. , 
Alexander Pope 
Lives, Example, and the Poetic 
Response „ 

, HOWARD ERSKINE-HILL 
A study of the society of Pope In 
juxtaposition with hie social poetry 
• which examines' the careers of sjx 
men well-known to Pope and who. 
.figure prominently in bis Ipttets 
,.and poems to show how codris 
repi’cseiitative of Pope’s social 
.. iniliou and' evokes a different 
aspect of his outlook,. The particu- 
.lar, poetry discussed la the Epistles 
'• to Several Persons aid Horatlan 
Satires and Epistles. Thlb is a work 
: for tho social and economic has* 
torltut ns • won- tn ' the litem jr-. 
■ schoior. • : . • ' 

£S.7S ■ i 


Tlic Holocaust and the - The Reformation 
Literary Imagination In the Cities 

.LAWRENCE L- lXngER . The Appeal of Protestantism to 
A powerful and deeply felt study Shctaepth CefHurp Genimnp foul 
of the imaslnativo llieraturo diat . Switzerland . - . . . 

grow out of tho utrodtlos of World . STEVF.N E. OZMENT 
Woe II. The author desorihos tho A fastineting study of the reasons 
efforts of writers to coitfrpiit o behind rite striking success of the 
reality so pvyesome timt, by their Reformation. By omnloylng the. 
own admission, it hnppsod siloncc methods ttf intollcctuW and social 
ovon tviiile it demanded Speech. v Jilstpry Mr, Ozirtmic ucmonstrojces 
Ono of the recuiTent tltemos of’ tlio attractfon of Protestanrisirt as 
this lUerature, raised w n itfotn- a Simplification of, relation aud 
phor by its essential and repre* cmhancooiont of secular Qfo offer-, 
sentativo role in each novel) is the tag relief from traditional reli- 
fate of the Jews. Authors dls- glous concepts, practices, imd 
cussed are George $teiner, fastitutio^s, with a promise at 
Hbinnldr BBllf. Jokov find,. Jerzy psychological Bffll uotrttti freedom 


Agriculture in . 
Development. Theory 

LLOYD G. REYNOLDS, editor 
1)10 nped tb reusscss rhe role of 
agriculture in the theory of devel- 
opment,. as. a necessary precursor 
to better poHdes both within tho 
developing world rind on the inter- 


tag rolirtf from traditional r^li- 

f iotts conccptfi, practices, imd 
astitutions, with a promise at 
psydiolb^cq] pad } sadal freedom 


Kosbiski, EHa WIesel, and Ladip- dwt-dretar iihola segments of late 
■lav Fuka. 1 • ’ I '' medieval sbdrtty to ward- ll - . ' r ' ■ 

E^r.90 ’ w.so ■: " y' y 

Yale- University Press ’ 1 1 20 Bloomsbury 


gen oral; development economists 
from Asia, Europe, and America, 
makes a substantial contribution 
to this effort. Tlio wide range uf 
topics discussed and thorofii^u bib- , 
liogrepmoel cover ago of each., . 
paper makes this ail important, 
reference . work on economic 
dovetoianeRh : . 

£ 13.75 i ; 

Square ‘ £6nato WC1A ifil 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.11.7fi 


• This is the ideal gift— a year's subscription to The Illustrated 
London News, Britain's leading monthly magazine. 

Carefully choose someone who deserves it. They’ll receive 
the superb special Christmas issue, plus a greetings card announcing 
your gift. Then they'll get an issue eacii month until next December- 
. twelve more reminders of you. 

Or perhaps you’d like the 1LN for yourself? it’s full of colour, 
reviews, articles, cornment, what's on, features on the Arts. . . 

Send £5.60 (£7 overseas) for each subscription, plus your 
own name and address and that of your chosen recipient, to the 
Subscription Manager, ILN, 23-29 Emerald Street, London WC1N 3QJ. 

The Illustrated 

LONDON NEWS 

a yea f 




Social Policy and Administration 
in Britain: A Bibliography 

Tessa Blpcktfop? , : i ’■ * 

An up to date listing' if 'Over £,&O0 tiboks end’ articles 
covering ail aspects of social policy, 

; i Hardback £4-95. Paperback £1.50 . ■ - • ■- • 

Modern British Society: A Bibliography 

John Ytasfergaard, Anne Wey man, Paul Wilds 

; . A ^comprehensive guide, to the literature with detailed 
1 references and cross-references. 

^oftcovera 90p . . 

Adult Students : Education, Selection and 
Social Control 

\ Earl Hoppte r r Marilyn Osborn . 

l bhjyrilpdy. qr Iteitipd, ideairng'-wlth ihebibk^ftund, . 
-■aaplfatlbn^nd pote.rjtl&leof adult sluaerits- v 
• Hardtja^kM.SS PppQfl}0CkE2.6Q 

Francdi Pinter (Publisher^ : v 

• T^f WS|9t l6hd "Lori^i Lb ncfoh N #f&i V* ; , \ i -V; ■ ’ 


An engraving by the Dutch artist F. H. van Hone (1628-98) of an eagle 
owl and a long-cared owl which appeared in Ornithologlae Libvi Tres 
by Francis Willughby, London, 1676. From The Book of Birds : Five 
Centuries of Bird Illustration by. A. M. Lysaght, Plialdon, £20.00. 


Hunch-back villain? 


this memoir, for he would have 


Richard 111 and His Early Historians, acquired a copy Independently of 
1483-1 S3S the Crow laud monks. Dr Hatinam 


by Alison llanhant 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £8.50 

ISBN 0_19 822434 G_ 

The evolution of Shakespeare’s 
view of Richard III as a hunch- 
backed villain has long intrigued 
scholars. Uowever, since 1936 when 
Dr C. A., J. Armstrong published 
The Usurpation of Richard. Ill by 
Muncini, who visited England dur- 
ing Richard's reign and wrote with- 
in throe or four months of .the 
battle of Bos worth, it has been 


- demonstrates the parallels between 
the two works, which Include a few 
verbal echoes. However, her argu- 
ments are not conclusive; similari- 
ties between chronicles can easily 
result • from the use of common 
sources, both written and oral. (The 
same objection can bo made to Dr 
Hanham’s assertion that' Sir Thomas 
More used Vergil for his History 
of King Ricluwd III.) And the pos- 
sibility remains that the author of 
the memoir wrote in retirement at 
Crowland. in the same way as 
Thomas Wykes had written his 


ib Altunina v v yhco iipu wniLcu iiib 

generally recognized chat Richard's account of Henry Ill's reign when 
bad reputation originated with his he retired to Osney abbey after a 
illegal seizure oF the crown. Little career in Richard Earl of C( 


was left for the' Tudor propagan- 
dists to' do except elaborate a pre- 
existing legend. 

Dr Hanham reaffirms this view 
and by the. use of documents, let- 
ters and chronicles tries to find the 
reality behind the legend. As she 
herself admits, the search is ham- 
pered by the conflict df evidence 

and 


career- in Richard Earl of Cornwall’s 
service. 

Dr Hanham has ad interesting 
chapter on More’s History. Never- 
theless. I suspect that she overstates 
its satirical element. Emphasis is 

8 laced on similarities with the 
'to, 
tain 


pin; but while the latter is cor 
ily a ■"Ludanic" work, the His 
tory is less deserving of that epithet 
bestowed on it by Dr Hanham, be 


surviving from Richard's reign _ UII „ M Ml uotiii 

the period -immediately ^following, . tausi it belongs to a. different liter- 
which is fortuitously , incomplete — 

and/or Intentionally biased. Never- 
theless, Dr Hanham assembles a 

:L 


valuable collection of source mate- 
rial, discusses iu detail its transmis- 
sion, and provides her own transla- 
tions of crucial texts, notably the 
sections on Richard’s reign jri the 
Crowland; chronicle (of which no 
: modern translation exists^ and in 


ary genre. The reader might expect 
to find the History a scrips of satiri- 
cal jibes, for in It, Dr Hanham 
alleges. More “ put his scurrility to 
joyOus use", writing "something 


.John Rous's -ffistoria (hitherto un- 
*ans‘ 

As 


translated), 
i a py 

ham’s- : book . is.-oii ' t.he -whole 


ece of research Dr Han- 
oh 


buffoon ". She argues tljat More In- 
tended not only to satirize Richard 
but also, by the met!- 

parody the" hlsForfan’s art. 


•is*;,. 




and hla reign, but also, by the 
culotis weighing of oral evidence, to 
parody tjie historian’s art. ’. ; *" 

impressive i;> as a ’work intended to • . treatment obscures the fun- 
persuHdc the reader, it is less sue- seriousness i of .the History. 

cessful. Much of it is heavy reading,.. de ^ply moved by the scan- 

despite occasional witticisms, collo- da *?. us r£M § n 9 n * y a . generation 
quialisms and chatty- footnotes, and earlier, used satire— and Fictlon---t.o 
l-.ifii structure is -impaired by licenced L^i!lI < L rce D i Polemic against 
— -lekcur^idS 1 ityrapny,, Richard’s In particular, in 
f?ioDa\^ihost^cbi'pfer^ More ' t 9p \°'! c 1 the. reader^ Hlsmeti* 

“ ' ’ • culdus- Weighing of. oral evidence 

was surely Intended to achieve auth- 
enticity-^ get behind wild rum- 
ours. 

As tile volume lacks a 'blblio* 
graphy,. it Is hat'd to shy whether 

Han- : ■ the secondary- reading is complete. 

- chvaner in her' However, there is no- reference, for 
. . — viowa of previous example; to Professor M. Levine’s 

. schhlBrt.;. l ,thav ; . -for", example^ of ^article in Specutum (1959). Ncjr does 
£L-*«ffTC '^uwepj -fisjdQ. (Even- it seem likely that Dr Hanham would 


Pur- 


>®o« 


ii tipfaattfw literary' tfdejif (iffy 
•; bh;.sa&>at’ d^ivsiV^eatS eybrjf- i^i^ay;- -7777:/; 


C00CS9»9®(».A0e»«^i90r®’Qo60®p ! 


-serious, ..Dr '■ ftinham . tends to : 
sue her theories at greater! length 
and with- more : .certainty than the 
evidence; seems ’to warrant. . ; •!. 

‘ have’ 

and 


hem Ij flbmqH 
treatment 


uientiy. e< 
mqnthes j 
of.tlw.vh 
that,, .foi 

-"rr- -—■-** •- — — — OMIJ UIBI Ul 41IIUIimil VTUU 1 U 

SE W* r * d: : have described Rous in sueh tieroga* 

tiifw i! jSS? 1 D 3 .J ,QW t0r y terms c? an old-fashioned anti-* 
tawrlte Lathi Is dismissed without quBry ■ rather then> a hkiorlan — n 


The Church of Ireland, 1869 -mm 
by R. B. McDowell m 
Routlcdge & Kegau Paul, £ 3,75 
ISBN 0 7100 8072 7 

Dr McDowell’s concise book cot;;, 
the history of the Church of he^ 
iu the century after disestablish^ 
iu 1869. The centra] part of h 
thesis is that disestablishment, ^ 
Irish churchmen regarded as j- 
unforgivable offence on England! 
part, In the end proved to be th- 
church’s salvation. Church ud su>< 
in Ireland were bound to be severcil 
sooner or later, since the esiabMii 
church represented only al»u jj! 
per cent of the population. It «[ 
fortunate for -the Church of I«br<# 
that it was disestablished by C!U 
stone, himself a devout Anglia* 
who was anxious that the (hutihj 
should not suffer undue herdth?’ 

Had disestablishment .been deV { 

until the age of the Nonconfotn^.. 
Lloyd George, or (lie triumph q 
the southern Irish Catholic den. 
cracy in 1922, it is doubtful if lit: 
church would have been handled c 
such a tender fashion. j 

Moreover, after disestablish!?; 
the church’s members, lay and eat:! 
sio&tlcal, rallied in support of i-:ij 
venerable Institution. The Church a 
Ireland had a large memberi;- 
among the landowning daswiti 
time when landlords were still »ria 
and infiluenitlal part of Irish socienj 
and funds were quickly . forth coc 4 j 
But U Was not only financial wfpj 
that was needed. For the churdha^ 
now to put its own house In win 
and perhaps the ntost UtatfM 
part of Dr McDowell's booking 
he describes how the Chura*'; 
Ireland was transformed from “ 
pre-1869 Trollopian church to ii 
ern reformed and resconsiructeai 
anlzotion. . 

• The reforms thrust upon 
Church of Ireland by dlrestit 
ment Involved increased WR. 
cipation In church goverhmen^ 
this left the church vulooi^J 
schism, especially ’• ov * 'll 
always a touchy subject 'll J, 
dominantly “tow* 
tlie Church of Ireland, Dr 
explains, endeavoured ujJJJS- 
to maintain a" cautious JjgJ- 
extiemes and the dltis masjjt 
Its, ranks were never 
However, this J . J; 

exu'emes meant also thatjj ' J 
was, perhaps, 
approach to social pcoble* 
might otlierwise 
the essentially ,- i \ 

nature of the church ^, 

makfrig* 

Ir ShTce 1922 the Cburth^J 
has existed in twoj^pa *^ 
and has had to 
merit of . having 
national machinery 
south. wllDe most oT 

live lA the n ort > ^ e S?r^ 

tribute to- the whole '»* 

which has coped.- ^ 5 on DoiiJ 
cessfully, .W .fedpiili^ii • 
bleriis posed : 

yet, ‘when -the chhtchtf* i 

?• make - contact ^ t»iL 

thinking in the ||j 

tieth' -century • mftny - •* 
ents in,- the 


.explanation as V unsound 
; Dt Hanham concurs with the *gen 
wally , ac^eptpd. opinion that ^ the 


query ■ rather then- a historian— a 
1 husy-mlnded gossip’’) had she read 
Sir , Thomas- Kendrick’s British 
Antiquity. Her discussion of Rous’s 

He- nttituc I 

Histdriti: written early 

V J V.... 


ex- 


Honhamct 
j .accepted. 

wr.-, a? 

■SdiaUiliSSJS °e’ ! P r,s 4 ed *n ; tha Histdrlti; written hl.^ 

erence-’to his 
that executed 
. eulogizes him 


!■ .j, ; M *’ . 1 *'i*l n nr i -fii : i . i*.-i*i- * -'pi.Iim .■ 


.■ many ... ,> ■«, 
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The road to chop suey and chips 


Emigration and the Chinese Line- 
age : The " Mans " in Hong Kong 
and London 
by James L. Watson 
University of California Press, £5.50 
ISBN 0 520 02647 0 

There is o long erudition nf aiuhro- 
polngiail interest in Chino, but 
since the Chinese Revolution of 
1949 field-workers have hud to go 
elsewhere, to Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
or to one of the ever-growing num- 
ber of overseas Chinese colonies, for 
new dnta. James Watson chose to 
go initially to San Tin, a single- 
Hnenge village in the New Terri- 
tories of Hong Kong. Sun Tin was 
chosen specifically for it is an emi- 
grant community— 85 to 90 per cent 
of Its able-bodied men work in Chin- 
ese restaurants abroad und the com- 
munity is almost entirely dependent 
mi tlwir remittances for economic 
survival— ^md • Wutson set himself 
the tusk of not simply producing 
yet another ethnography of the ul- 
icady well-documented, single- 
lineage village ill Smith China buz of 
studying tho entire process of migra- 
tion and producing u model of the 
causes and effects of emigration 
that would be -applicable not just 
to Chinese society but to other soci- 
eties with a tradition of Inborn 1 out- 
migration as well. 

. In one way his study is unique, at 
least umong Chinese ethnographies, 
for though he concentrates primarily 
nn the home cannpunity from which 
the emigrants come, in itself a rare 
research tactic, he also follows mem- 
ben of the Man family to the United 
Kingdom in order’ to investigate 
their adjustment to the host society. 

Watson uses a “ push-pull ” ipodel 
to explain the causes of migration, 
a model which is perhaps too siuk- 
plistic. Economic necessity provides 
the " push-”,- the lure of opportunity 
the "pull” shut begins the process 
of migration. . In the case of San 
Tin, the; “ push ” occurs when the 
•nore^ traditional rice-growing agri- 
cultural and economic system gives 
way before the more profitable 


The -land owned by ilm Man liiu-age, 
brackish and marginal, is nn Iiuikci' 
adequate. Wlili economic disaster 
approaching, the Mans begin to go 
abroad to work In rcsiaurnnts owned 
by other lineage members; push- 
pull. 

But is li so simple ? -Are ihc 
Mans helpless victims of circum- 
stance ? Bits of ethnographic data 
supplied by Watson suggest that 
the unswer is " nu ’*. Many of their 
choices' arc die lured nut by wIiul 
is economically possible blit by 
what is easiest and requires the least 
work. Previously they grew " red 
rice", u less Llmc-cousuming tnsk, 
uud augmented their agricultural 
income, and gained a good deal 
of their social prestige by running 
what Watson ’ describes, accurately, 
as a ** protection racket ", playing 
on their corpornio reputation for 
ferocity. They also engaged in 
smuggling, and do not suetn, on 
balance, u typical, iraditinnal 
community. In 1955, when the 
transition to emigration begun, the 
community lmd other options open. 
They could have improved their 
land aud becuuie vegetable furmurs 
as other communities did, but this 
type of fanning was deemed “ less 
honourable ” and not in keeping 
with the Man’s high status. Poultry 
farming and fisu farming, other 
alternatives, were rejected for 
similar reasons, ft is clear that 


its members us they emigrau- 
tibrnud. This ii-Jii-sfoniuuinii will 
be nf special interest lo sin- 
dents uf Chinese hucioiy as 
ii has been the theoretical posi- 
tion that corporately owned land 
was essential to muituuhi the power 
mid authority of the lineage. Wat- 
son shows that It is not the land 
per gt; which is impnrtum lint con- 
trol of ihc me uns for economic 
Mir vivid. Km her than c rambling with 
ihc devaluation of its bind, the Man 
lineage proves flexible mid niters its 
structure to continue lo provide eco- 
nomic advantage to its members, 
though in n different form. His de- 
scription uud analysis nf this process 
is excellent. 

Filially, the nuihnr points nut that 
far from being the force for " pro- 
gressive" change which everyone 
gonerully assumed, emigration could 
equally produce, as it did in Sun 
Tin, u trend towards " conservative 
change ", a dynamic lest rue taring 
of institutions to perform traditional 
functions und to ruussert traditional 
values. His concept, "conservative 
chutigc ", is a reaction to the con- 
notations of “ progress ” which Wui- 
miii says anthropologists imply when 
they use tho word " change I do 
uot think his assessment of ntiihm- 
pnlngists' addiction in the concept 
nf "progress’’ is uccuruio and I 
cannot see how this new IhIiuI dif- 
fers from the concept of " revitalizii 
tin n ’’ uduinbrated by Anthony F. 0. 
Wallace several yours ago aiid now 
in common use. 

Jt seemsr almost specious, how- 
ever, to quibble over whether 


. is . . 

the Man’s emigration -cun only clinngc .stemming from emigration 
partly be explained by the economic is progressive or conservative while 


conditions ; ’ attitudes, values and 
perceptions played u large pail ip 
their decision. However, these 
cultural Influences pn Man 
behaviour aru never examined in 
any systematic way. 

There arc other difficulties with 
the model. The first wave of emi- 
grants were not the poor furmurs, 
os one might expect. According to 
the first wave comnrlt 


first wave comprised 
wealthier Individuals with entre- 


Watson, 
woalthie 

pronuurial experience and the cap! 


standing in ihc -midst nf a commu- 
nity, -Sun Tin, in which ilia institu- 
tion of marriage is changing, the 
family is in disnrray, modified child- 
I'citrlng practices arc apparently 
only partly successful and childrait 
mid adolescents arc getting out uf 
liiind — only a few of the ethnogra- 
phic features nnicil. A few festi- 
vals, organized by the elders of the 
community, seem weak evidence of 
a cultural revitalization. ' 

On balance, while I do not find 


some forces that influence later 
waves of workers. , 

Watson's matorlal on the transfor- 
mation of the lineage' is far more 
convincing. He describes how the 
Uncage modifies its function 
vegetable farming practised by pi provide loans for air fares, job 
rofugees .From across the border, placement, even charter flights for 


to I to open restaurants. Ono wonders his theoretical modpls particularly 
If these « eutropreneurs ” are exciting, Watson’s eihuographic 

« pushed u mid ” pulled ” by tho material and his description of the 


irocess of emigration are outstnnd 
Ing. 'His book, ndded to other work 
done in the New Territories by 
Potter, Baker and Ward, completes 
the ethnographic description of the 
society of South China. 

Edward Moody 


Wife-givers and wife-receivers 


Kinship, i Descent and Alliance 
among tlie Karo Batak' 
by Mgsrl Slngarlmbun 
University of California Preset £8.10 
tSBN 0 520 02692 6 . 

Thl*‘ monograph ii both a contribu* 
tioa to the (ethnography of the Ktiro 
B alok, all the more significant be- 
cause Dr Slngarlmbun is a , Karo 
Batak himself, rind a contribution 
the long running nnd at times 
confusing debate .over the. existence 


family of orientation and her family such groups, and a concrete distil 
of procreation. This relationship, tion between wife-givers and wi 
plus thd relationships which exist .receivers. But such a position is n 
within tlie nuclear family are, he 


claims, the basic structural prin- 
ciples of the society. Those prin- 
ciples are theu extended outwards 
to include more and more distant 
members of the .society, and really 
distant relations are only, classed 
as wife-givers or wife-receivers 
purely as a matter of “ politeness 
Slngarliubun's own analysis is 
supplemented by an analysis of the 
Karo Batak* kinship terminology by 
Dr Schcfflcr wlio- comes to the 
on j ^ i „ - . . . i , ■ conclusion that ■ the terminology 

nd nature of asymmetric prescrip- doM oot imply asymmetric oHianco 
ttve alliance systems?. • - ; ' and also implies that such systems 

.For Siiigarlmbun, the concent do not exist, 

°E ’ proscriptive asymmetric alii- How one assesses the success 
puce ’ Ugs a very particular moan- or failuro of- this monagr.iph do- 

dno’s 


distinc- 
wife- 
not 

true for Dumont, and indeed. 
Dumont has attacked this sort of 
empiricism as a " substamialisc fal- 
lacy”. The alliance tlioorists are 
much more concerned with collec- 
tive representations and the way in 
which these collective, representa- 
tions ore employed to order aud talk 
about- social relationships thap 
Singarimbiiii . would seem to admit. 

It is tills failure to' conie to 1 grips 
with 1 ollJaAce flteory In gqJierflJ 
which leads to ; Short com Inga ip the 
analyst : ofi . the ethnography 11 ' pre- 
sented, In -tills volume. There aro 
somo fascinating descriptions of tra- 
ditional house architecture, of 
nlytlts, anti of mock marriages 
between cross-cousins which are 
used to heel -sick children. /Yet. 


by-rw^^ujggJJ Uglily, Jfj I .), .taarryliig. ”h| B • 

centuries .• serion* ^ y, - ^ughtcr.o^ at lcut 

not investigate-, this ■ : K ~ - J - v ■ w 

in coromunioebOn.. - 

cburch.aud.mwo 1 : 

failure: . : Which hris - eff 


consequences 


_ uqs. a very particular moon- or failuro of- Urn manage. 

He tjlaiipS that such a system, pends ultimately, upon 
- must involve tho existence of cor- thooretical predilections; . 

Pttr ate mill ideal descent groups bo- ami prefers tho holistic analyses of 

tweOn whlch .ihore Is a distlnctiou the alliance Theorists or ,tho 

uutwomi- . ’wlfo-glvers and wife- methodological lmllvlduallsm_ , nnd 

^ 0 Y°rs,-tind between which rifiirinl 
‘VWlOijshlpa are! repeated, a moil 

7 lu 8 -. his ' 'mother ’ 1 brother's — . . .. , — . — , 

ariutuiter- pi 1 at least some, woman -in . prcUetisJve fashion with tiio alliauoo oxtOnrfqnlst “ appi-oach, Slngatim- 
■noi' descent gloup. . theorists, aad ho falls to prou ace n bun- is forced to make' distinctions, 

. Bur! airiortgst the Karo Batak satisfactory analysis i of his own rich between kl« which -die K«ro .Bntu* 

/“h til or. claims that .there are ethnographic material. 

nn rfAiiwki.l. 1 . a. ■ ■«! nl ! L. L. ix . 


empiricism uf Singnrlm|>uii. But to 

_ mb, tha author falls, on at lc 

mother’s . brother's ..counts, lie falls : to- .opal in 


I V- u.mu . LU IITO - MW UI11IUIWU. : .HJi 

i * these pieces of ethnography 8 r.d pre- 
semod. in n loose and udincograted 
fashion. Iu' terms of the author's 
theoretical approach, these pieces of 
ethnography, do not really' Make 
much sense. Furthermore, In his 


a corn- efforts -to find support for .his, 


"U descent groups betwoan which Suigarunbun Is i- content to pradnep 
‘'“Ces' cnp tijke place, add tiiof ...a rathou- slinplifled version of alli- 


analysjs of his own rich between kl« which -tho Karo .Butalk- 
ihomsolvcs do uot make, ‘such ns 
his distinction between wife-givers- 
by bllrfch and wlfu-givers by nturri- 
the feeling that the;| 
1 into a tiicni'ctiv 
is, not really 

mi vj* - n«.' a.vFusuu, na l/uiuuui, .,.-.«...- ; .'proocli based 

^Hm»; that :tho , 'Karo;Batnk?do not -Needham wbo define and use . the on the wbrk of the alliance theorists 
ffitise / Symmetric prescriptive - concept! in very differfet ways. It wuald make much more SOnte. PrO- 
D - *• * ■ ^ .be true that in the early ivOrks wmablV for a "correct " nftslysls 

..j .. .. — -anU 'Ldyi-Strhuas We shall have- ta -await Needham's. 

tendency - - to rein te^u ret a tion of Siogurimbun’s. 
empirical , • exist- matdrtal: - ' • . ' ' * . • . 

groups,; the actual 

iiiUrrlnricit between 


R. L. Stlrrut 



The samurai (ails, and be and his sword are destroyed by gunpowder 
In this UliiKlrntinii from The Nubility of Failure by Ivon Morris, pub- 
lished by Seeker & Warburg at £6.511. The book recount* the lives anil 
legends of Japan’s most notable tragic berries -who, despite (heir courage 
and determination, fall to the superiority of- material forces. The book 
.ends with the story of the kamikaze pilots of tho Second World War; 
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Dialectical 

Anthropology 


Edllor. STANLEY DIAMOND, New School for Social Research, 

New York 

r 

This Journal la ft sTgnlf leant episode in a wider effort lo ibsuotci and icdeiiria 
the Marxist tradition,- and It constitutes tlie bsginnlna of a comprehensive critique 
of the anthropological aspect or academic social Bclence. The undertaking is ctl-. 
tieai and dlalootlcal, both with reforsnee to method und praxis. Its purpose fa ihe 
rovoluiionory reconstruction of con(.amporaiy Western alvIUzailon In. nit 1ln bn sir, 
related espeote: tho dialectical mftiiiod and Ihe deep historical perspective ;iiuni<nale 
the need for, while contributing n>, iitat end. 

- Marx left tie ari lmpHoIt and qxplioil vision of humonlly, aieffiiodftnd fruitful mpt><od 
of social analytie. ft o«r«rogi»e olisoctel rns*phto, A profound w use of h'ato*y, me 
.' MlnovMrk df «n enthrOpoiogy. end a irsvtoliit!pn «7 purpose, Thai Is Ihe nplrttlnuhicii 
thlejourriolte offered. '• 


The first Issue coplaina articles by Stanley plant ond (Tlio Marxist Tradinan - A 
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a Marxist Anthropology ol Rtrlivion), Eugene A Ruylo (Modo of Production and 
Mode of Explollallon; Tho Mechanical and plnlortfcal). W,W,. aethuhmachor 
ran the Liquidation ot indigenous Numerals in "Ptlmlllvo" eooleUos), Paul ftsbinow 
(Sartre ea a Montlst /nlhropajaglai). DavM Diekaon (Tbohno logy and Socjal RoaiiiyL 
Bernard Belaaco (On ihu DmiL’ctica ql. Human Evolution) and, Philip L. Kohl fin? 
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/orihcoming (1976} 

GEOARCHAEOLOGY 

Edited by Donald A. Davidson and Myra Shackley 

An Important trend in recent archaeology has been the nppli ca- 
tion of technique* from the phyKicul and bfnlbRical science. 
This hook Illustrates the relevance in arcliacalusy of canh 
science, a topic which has been Insufficiently emphasised in 
the past. It Is necessarily ini crdiscii) Unary, and contributions 
are drawn from such varied disciplines as archaeology, geo- 
graphy, geology, ecotnorpliulugy, physics, soil science and 
other environmental sciences, the common concern being the 
reconstruction, by means of specialist techniques, of former 
environments, 

THE EVOLUTION OF 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Edited by J. Friedman and M. Rowlands 

Evolutionary theory, which has long held an Important place 
In social anthropology, lias. been modified In recent years by 
developments In ecology, systems theory and biology. Anthro- 
pulQgl.tls have also become m>>rc aware of the Importance of 
time spent in the study of social system*. and so more aware 
of innovations In general social theory anti of umhropulogy's 
close connection with history and arcliueolugy. This book 
gives ibe results of a seminar held to discuss problems In 
evolutionary theory nud to clarify and develop models fur 
social evolution that could be tested against a range of ethno- 
graphic, historic and prehistoric dam. 

recently re printed 

THE WHEAT PLANT 

John Percival 

11 This book fs a fine fucsimiic nf the orfglnul 1921 edition 
which has long been nut nf print. It will need no Introduction 
to plant breeders, research workers or agriculturalists working 
with the crop for whom It lias Ions been a standard reference 
text. Much of the coni cm has not uecii bettered elsewhere, 
certainly not all 111 one volume. The morphological and anatn- 
iii mil descriptions of ihc plant, illustrated by abundant line 
drawings and photographs, can answer any descriptive problem 
■ lint arises today. The 'exhaustive descriptions of the wild 
species are still considered excellent. The final chapters, 
dealing with genetics, breeding and agronomy, servo well tn 
Illustrate tlie advances made this century. John PcrcLval, who 
died In 1949, was Professor of Agricultural Botany at Heading 
University until 1932. The Wheat Plant was a milestone In 
the progress of cereal research and improvement and as such 
will be welcomed by libraries that do nut' possess an original 
edition." Ur Book Newt. 

DUCKWORTH 

The Old Plano Factory, 

43 Gloucester Crescent, NW1. 01-485 3484 




PATTERNS OF HUMAN VARIATION 
. The Demography, Genetics Jt I* frenetics of 
Dougainvifl e / slanders 
Jonathan S Friedlacndcr 

The au t!i or measures the relationship between patterns 
of biological and cultural variation as a way to test the 
contribution made by uatural. selection to genetic varia- 
bility. -Biological and anthropological data' are analysed 
with a battery of sophisticated statistical and taxonomic 
methods. Illustrated £12.00. 




fHE CAMEL & THE WHEEL ! ' . 

Richard W. Bull let . . 

"Mr Bullitt -has a double; Interest in; cpinellitie affairs. 
JFjrst he- Wants to see the camel's history in the context of 
our own-~es a peculiar example of. domestication and 
technological development. Second, he vfdntd tin explana- 
tion of what is certainly a. very-odd state of affairs— the 
fact that the cdmel displaced the wheel. .... Mr Bulliet. 
follows the cgmel nnd its 'attendant economics ' oil over 
the Middle East and Asia ." — Nigel Dennis, Sunday Tele- 
graphy Anthropological, linguistic and archaeological 
evidence support this fascinating study. 17 lustra ted £9.60 


tlifr carttrihutpi's to this ■ book consider die ; latent t£cli nical 
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Hunt the symbol 


The Interpretation of Symbolism 
edited by Roy IVIIIis 
Malaby Press, E6.7S 
ISBN 0 460 14004 3 

This volume contains six essays pre- 
sented at one of the sessions of the 
special decennial conference of the 
Association of Social Anthropolo- 
gists of die Commonwealth held at 
Oxford in jl973. Four of the essays 
are by 'Americans, indicating an 
Increasingly international cast to 
what was once a nearly British 
urganizjlioii. This also encourag- 
ingly suggests an increase' in com- 
mon theoretical interests in a 
discipline long divided by the 
Atlantic. There is not. however, 
any clearly discernible theme unit- 
ing these particular papers, nor is 
the editor’s brief introduction help- 
ful. Nevertheless, for those interes- 
ted in the study of symbolism, half 
of the papers are of considerable 
interest. 

The papers by James Fox, David 
McKnigliC and Michelle ZimbalUt 
Rnsu ldo and Jane Moil nig Atkinson 
merit special at Lem ion. Whut has 
weakened much analysis in tho 
study of symbolism has been the 
poor quality of tho data on which 
such Interpretations are based, so 
that these three useful essays are 
especially welcome in that they 
demonstrate a combination of 
searching and provocative analysis 
with excellent ethnography. 

Fox analyses ritual chants among 
the Rotinese of eastern Indonesia, 
a subject to which he has already 
contributed several stimulating 
papers. This one explores the 
nature of * parallel themes (a 
phenomenon which has already 
attracted considerable attention 
from students of oral and biblical 
literature) as a means of discern- 
ing the principles behind . the 
distinction and syntheses of con- 
ceptual categories. The richness 
of Fox’s data nnd his Impressive 
grasp of language involved allow 
hi in to demonstrate how perplex- 
ingly complex mid subtle such 
associations may bo. By way of 
presenting his data. Fox provides 
an extremely useful set of tentative 
methodological -suggestions for Its 
statistical analysis. His main aim 
is to contribute a . method of 
establishing a hierarchy of signifi- 
cance among various motifs within 
a system of. dual classification. This 
is one of the. few sensible dis- 
cussions of statistical method by 
a social anthropologist. It recog- 
nizes that these techniques are 
essential for dealing with such 
complex material but never loses 
sight of their limitations, confined 
as such techniques ultimately must 
be, within the broader evaluations 
and perceptions of the; Heldworker 
who, one hopes, has . perceived the 
style ... or form of ■ a particular 
culture. 

- Ra $g Ido’s and Atkinsotl’s essay is 
also rich in. ethnographic .detail. It 
begins 1 with an ,' exposition of the 
modes of symbolism by -'which the 
Ikuigorbt of Luzon 'formulate vari- 
ous magical incantations. The 
authors ■ develop their matorlal so 
as to pose' 1 questions' about possible 
differences in the kinds of symbols 
associated wiili men and womeh 


within a culture. In doing so they 
ask the reasons for Ihe apparent 
universality of male symbolic 
dominance within the cosmologies 
of all cultures. Their concluding 
attempts at generalization beyond 
Tlongorot society seem weak and at 
times questionable. For example, 
the Hindu goddess Kali is surely a 
well-known illustration of a conjunc- 
tion which they imply doos not 
exist, that of. femininity and des- 
truction. Furthermore, they have a 
tendency to beg the argument in 
terms of the sort of simplistic reduc- 
tions of cosmologies and entire cul- 
tures into the pat binary oppositions 
popularized by Ldvi-Strauss: .males- 
females, culture-nature, and even 
wilful transcendence of the body 
through homicide-passive submis- 
sion to physiology through mother- 
hood. Yet these heady flights of 
speculation seem merely appended 
to what remains a provocative paper 
directed toward profound questions 
about the universal bases of symbo- 
lic systems. 

McKnight's paper examines the 
forms and buses of certain sexual 
avoidances and prohibitions prac- 
tised by the Vyikimmgkan of Austra- 
lia. It shows how these symbolic 
social actions mako sense when they 
are seen as ordered reflections of 
those basic categories of classifica- 
tion of nature and society which con- 
stitute Wikmungkan cosmology. The 
topic is more narrowly presented 
than the material in the two essays 
already discussed, but the inherent 
fascination of the Australian mater- 
ial (of considerable interest to all 
anthropologists .on account of the 
vast theoretical capital already inves- 
ted in Australia’s peoples) and the 
author's attractive and dear style 
make this an absorbing exercise. 

Two of the remaining essays re- 
quire little comment. Anthony Jack- 
son’s paper considers symbolism 
Hmong the Na-khl of the borderland 
between southwestern China and 
Tibet. He attempts a structural ana- 
lysis of mythical themes in order 
to support his argument For the 
existence of an earlier mainlines] 
system with .prescriptive marriage 
rules. His discussion presents a 
blond of the classic doctrine of sur- 
vivals along with L6vi-Stiaussian 
theories about symbolism as a cathar- 
tic response to a dysfunction! ng 
social system. Oddly none of the 
structuralists . is cited even though 
some of their ideas on symbolism 
and preemptive alliance would seem 
directly related to Jackstin's prob- 
lems. 

In any case, the data are presen- 
ted, jn supb a disjointed tfnd con- 
fusing manner that interpretation 
remains vague and unconvincing, 
though this Is not to say that Jack- 
son's points may not be valid. 
Renato Rosa Ido's paper discusses 
the problem of translating a native 
Tlongorot kin term into a compar- 
able English anthropological term 
that might allow useful crags- 
cultural comparison. As presented 
the issues have almost no direct 
bearing on the study of symbolism, 
unless we are 1 to consider any ahd 
all terms in all cultures OS symbols. 
Rosaldo centres his argument 
around .an attack on those, who 
atighb Crudely - translate;' this 
Ildugofot term as’ " Uni lineal descent 
group . and concludes with a. plea 
for more flexible, relativistic,' pro- 


blum-orie miitud translations of | n 
digenous terminologies and for leu 
preoccupation with all-inclusive defi 
muons. While such points are well 
taken, it all seems a bit like trylmj 
to flog a dead horse back into life 
and no longer worth such an exten- 
ded and sanguine contention, 
especially after digesting many o 
the other essays on kinship already 
sponsored and published by the ASA 
— work ho never cites. 

The fiual essay, by Sherry Omer 
on ritual among tlie Sherpa of the 
Himalayas, is unsatisfactory on 
many counts, yet the editor singles 
it out as "a model of what a 'holts, 
tic interpretation of social srn 
holism should be ”. It presents i 
tidy package of glib ethnographic 
stereotypes that allow the author 
to “ dtagnose" the purported inter, 
nal ills of Sherpa culture. In thls.lt 
resembles the worst abuses of the 
psychologizing anthropologist - as 
self-elected diagnostician and patho- 
logist, exemplified by such authors 
as Mead on the quarrelsome Mun- 
dugumor, Nadel on the witch-ridden 
and sexually-threatened Nuba, and- 
Kluckhohn on the frustrated Nav< 
aho. Or tner’s own ethnography evi- 
dence •Seems quite thin, and we aro 
left to wonder on what she bases 
her broad assumptions about the 
troubled mental states.' and anxieties 
she suggests are rife among these 
people. It is generally considered 
unfali' for an anthropological critic 
to question the ethnographic evi- 
dence reported by a researcher. Yet' 
surely the Sherpa would be unique 
if indeed “ Sherpa' social structure 
does not provide channels for deal- 
ing systematically with socially dis- 
ruptive behaviour", so that they 
suffer from "general social para- 
lysis in the face of socially threaten- 
ing situations ". .Much of Ortner’i 
argument hiugqs on her picturing 
the Sherpa as prisoners of tlielr own 
contradictory and therefore dys- 
functional idea system, so that there 
is "a culturally engendered con. 
fusion . . , about the locus, meaning, 

. and sources of anger 

There may well be a grain of 
truth in any such comment tor some 
people in any society, but *})«« 
assertions here pass for some kind 
of meaningful and valid sociological.- 

S encralizationS. In the end. it « 
ifflcult to know what the uulhor 
means, for she concludes by iass«fr 
ing that she has no Intention m , in ‘ 
terpretiug ritual in terms of catbir- 
sis and then proceeds in tho ssme 
paragraph to do just that, altnougn 
. in phraseology or such obfustfhM 
jargon that the contradlri tow nw 
have escaped her. . 

This, collection contains eoutinM* 
sures of comm oil sense and muQQ^j 
solid ethnography and , unwarranted 
assertion. What does seem cleWjj 
that whatever methodological 
we may require to fathom the tfjwe 
of tho symbolism and cosmologies^ 
thp world’s diverse cultures, taw* 
cannot possibly derlyo from J™ * 
tor’s implied assumption -til** *5 
must consider ” the abandonment? 
the eftmforring assumptions In»P M g, 
In classical anthropology . , M 18 *^ •_ 
non-Wesrern cultures can be acvO 
ted for within the conceptual ^ 
sources - of 'Western natural 
social sciences" • " 

^ . ' Ti O. BcidelwW ' 




The social sciences’ dustbin ? 


ConsckniBnc** and Cbangc . . 
by James L. Peacock . , ; 
BlackvfCU, £5.50 
ISBN 0 631 16120 1 V , *» ' 

{fanning in -Culture I." Ir- 
by '■All4Ii;F.;:ftan|oA' , ' :, - ;J\" ’ 
Routifedge & Began- Paid. £335 
ISBN 0 .7100.8132 4/'"' - \M 


thqni and 


bageman of the. social sciences ". more than touching on some f** 
a *« rt ® jvell-argUad synthe- complex piatters, lienee tho sw, 

• sis of purkhblm. Turner, Douglas what unusuni formdt uAweby 
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Once a nomad, always . . . Mafia island 


Pastoralism ii\ Tropical Africa 
edited by Theodore Monod 
Oxford University Press, £7.5Q 
ISBN 0 19 724196 4 

To African governments, anxious 
for the material advancement of 
their peoples and seeking to estab- 
lish a stable administration with 
which' to implement it, nomadic pas- 
toralists must soem a nuisance and 
ihe complexities of their distinctive 
cultures an Irrelevance. Yet they 
cannot be Ignored, because they 
occupy a large proportion of many 
states, areas From which the costs of 
administration and welfare services, 
including famine relief,' are not 
recoverable by an archaic system of 
land use. It was appropriate that 
the International African Institute 
should call a conference on the spe- 
cific features and development of 
pastoral societies at Niamey, Niger, 
in a country containing ilitde else. 
Seventeen of the contributions are 
here published in French Or English 
with summary translations and a 
long introduction and discussion of 
tho contents by Monad himself is 
printed in full in both languages. 

The authors are distinguished, 
with much fieldwork, and often 
numerous publications to their 
credit. As would be expected they 
provide a useful selection of case 
studies and thematic discussions on 
social change and disruption occur- 
ring among such peoples as tho 
Fuloni groups, the Twareg, Zag- 
hawo, Karaniojong, Turkana, Boran ' 
and Moasai. Common themes are 
tedentarlzatlon, relationship with 
neighbouring cultivators and the 
decay of hierarchical relationships. 
On the whole these peoples are 
shown as -adapting to changed condi- 
tions rather than seizing new oppor- 
tunities. Competition with sedentary 
peoples for grazing lands is increas- 
M^new technologies allow exten- 
non of cultivation and as they them- 
selves acquire livestock contrary to 
the traditional division of functions. 
>t has intensified with the increasing, 
political Influence of the sedentary 
groups In most of the states. This 
i* one of the factors lending to over- 


grazing but u is rightly pointed out 
that this is generally due to over- 
population rutlier than u wilful main- 
tenance of too-lurge herds. To avoid 
disaster either the productivity of 
the grazing must tie increased or 
an alternative means of livelihood 
provided, within the same region or 
by migration. The authors have 
little to. say on this dilemma. 

_ Admirable though the special stu- 
dies are, they form a less coherom 
collection than it should have been 
possible to achieve by a more 
problem-oriented conference. The 
apparent inubility of the pastoral 
societies to make the necessary 
transition from management of their 
herds to that of their grazing lands 
is a central problem to which the 
social changes chronicled in these 
papers could have been more expli- 
'citly related. In addition to its prac- 
tical utility, this would have raised 
conceptual issues, including the 
homogeneity of these social struc- 
tures, their differing perceptions of 
the environment and the role of the 
individual innovator — dare one say 
entrepreneur ? 

A more integrated approach is 
provided by Monod's summary of 
pastoralism as a system with eco- 
logical and economic ns well as 
social dimensions.. He goes beyond 
the relatively restricted scope of 
the other contributions and refers 
to such matters as carrying capacity, 
quoting work by Gauthier-Piiters 
and Leslie Brown, which provides 
an. essential insight into the material 
bases of this way of life. It is a 
corrective to the lack of considera- 
tion of the environment by other 
contributors exemplified by the 
curious lack of maps in a study nf 
these land-bound societies. The fivo 
illustrations include two diagrams 
of lineage but only one mop. 

The technical problem of produc- 
tivity leads to the question of the 
exchange of the products within die 
market economy from which these 
societies can no longer be isolated. 
Remote and different the pastoral- 
ists of Africa may appear, but they 
live on the same shrinking earth as 
the rest of us. ' This volume 
chronicles the symptoms and pro- 
vides a rather partial diagnosis of 
the strains to which their social 
systems are being subjected. 

W. T. W. Morgan 


Convenient marriages 


The Piaxoa i A ' People of the 
Orlaaco Basin . 

by Joanna Overlng Kaplan • • 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

frw, £8.00 

ISBN 0 19 82319 X ' 

* 1-1 ■ I — *r 

her introduction to The Piaroa, 
Joan p* Kaplan observes that one 
Jetton' why so- much' anthropological 
oeoste over the " true meaning of 
nnahio * : and over the nature of 
Prescriptive marriage systems has 
fait sterile, U, that, the people con- 
Wrned have often ignored an 
oovfous point : 'questions phrased in ; 

of the Workings of a partiCu- 
•w society will : require different 
or analysis ; and produce . 
'Wfetem .:kihds of answer . from' 
;.fa phrased in comparative and 
tfaho mic ternis. Her own book 
{teats both lduds of question. Most 
* 8 . dev f?led to a thorough and 
jRRY detailed analysis of tho prin. 
vIm!*, accounting for tho fluid and 
ariaij comaoaitTon-qf Piaroq loCM 
.W; drawing upon this 
IHffli'' the principles of I’laroe 


Wisely, Kaplan takes a broad , 
view of both kinship and politics. 
She shows clearly that the composi- 
tion of Piaroa hooseholds must be 
understood by looking not only at 
the principles of kinship and mar- 
riage, but also at the use to which 
They are put in political machina- 
tions. Her account of the way in 
which marriage arrangements are 
used by one leader to score Over his 
opponents is one 'of the most 
Interesting parts of tho book. Her 
discyssion of tho role of power 
based . on' -knowledge of . the super- 
natural in Amerihdlitn politics is an 
Important contribution to a long- 
neglected field. But is her approach 
broad enough ? It might be suspec- 
ted, th$t economic factors would in- 
fluence choice of residence and tan- 
ralhdim glimpses suggest that this is 
indeed 7 ' so.- But nowhere, afe such 
Vectors given more than cursory con- 
sideralloii. '• 

The' comparative part of the book 
makes a significant contribution to 


Choice and Constraint in a SwnhliJ 
Community : Properly, Hierarchy 
and Cognitlic Descent on the East 
African Coast 
by Ann Patricia Cuplun 
published For The international 
African Institute by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, £6.80 
ISBN 0 19 724195 6 


The village of this study is located 
ill the northern purr of Mafia bland 
which lies off the coast of Tanzania. 
Its population, of nearly a thousand 
people, is fairly homogeneous eth- 
nically, culturally and economically. 


ture the villagers aro almost entirely 
Africans, of either “ free-born T ‘ 
Mbwere or Pokomo slave descent. 
Rice and cassava are the primary 
subsistence crops ; agricultural land 
is not generally In short supply 
though some plots arc more sought 
after than others. Coconut trees arc 
the source of cush aitd the number 
of trees owned is very varied, Life- 
styles are similar but incomes and 
prestige are dissimilar. 

The book is about the control of 
scar co resources (one of which is 
prestigious pedigree) und power 
relationships. Ami Caplun begins 
her analysis by exuminlng the ideo- 
logy and operation of the village's 
six named, unrestricted, cognntic, 
corporate descent groups. Because 
of unrestricted recruitment many 
individuals can choose througn 
which descent group they will acti- 
vate claims to land, trees or con- 
genial residence. Situations are 
created in which the actors have to 
make apparently Individual choices, 
but all within a similar and com- 
parable range of economic and 
social constraints. 

Then tho author examines per- 
sonal networks, patterns of land and 
tree holding and the 'relationships 
which can be discerned between des- 
cent group membership and leader- 
ship of Islamic congregations and 
of spirit possession activities. She 
constructs n model for each of these 
factors and makes an attempt to con- 
struct an overall Statistical model 
and to compare it. following Keeping 
and Scheffler, with a decision model 
built up as the narrative unrolled. 
Caplan suggests that to contrast 
models in this way shows up the 
discrepancies in each and has 
heuristic value. 

The book enlarges, will) fuller 
numerical data and apt illustration, 
the arguments Dr Caplan put for- 
ward in Man ill 1969. The most 
promising addition is the informa- 
tion about personal . networks, 
through which links are made 
between different groups. Where 
there are few men who can wield 
power through a authority or the 
inheritance of significant economic 
assets, then social power and in- 
fluence are likely to accumulate 
around those who can, through good 
kusbtuidry, cultivate and crop their 
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sncietles which lock an ideology of 
descent bijit combine kindred-nasod 

? roups with an ideal of endogamy, 
n' particular the work both com- 
plements and extends' Riviere's argu- 
ments baited upoii the culturally 1 
similar nnd not- too- distant Trio, 
Kaplan argues that In these 
, societies, It Is the repeated marriages 
Within one , group that give .It both 
structure "and contlhuiljr through 
time.; This.: represents the most 
. 'atomistic social structure possible. 

Tlie book is hord'.to read,, hot 
through being badly written, but 
- because It makes use of extended 
case material. By the endj you feel 
' you know a number of Piaroa per- 
soiwlly—and unless -you do L the 
: nrgymem ,can be hjtrd to follow. ' 

: ! ' Steph en Hn^ Jones 
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personal networks. It is in that 
area of social relationships that data 
which would flesh out the analysis 
could be sought, as Gulliver on the 
Ndendeuli and Hoben on the 
Amhara have recently dona when 
they considered comparable prob- 
lems. But It is just here that one 
is left unsatisfied. The few pages 
on networks do not tell much about 
the quality, of strength of the 
strands. Affinity is really only, men- 
tioned -in passing. ' This Is not a 
simple plea for more minutiae of 
social life, and certainly hoc for 

g ossip dressed up as social ' fact, 
ut to comprehend choice ono needs 
,to know a fair arrtount about the 
choosers and the social contexts in 
which they make their choices. A 
sensitive combination of the ex- 
tended case and - the network 
approaches might have mado the 
relationship between property and 
power clearer and more dynamic 
then does the reshuffling of census 
data. A strength of network aiialy-, 
sis is It's capacity to olfeit and . to 
order social Intricacy through an 
examination of the Interstices be- 
tween ' structural features end 
numerical categories. There aro too 
many figures and not enough people. 
Dr Caplan must havd ■ such daw in 
her notebooks, if pho has chosen 
lo withhold It (t ann an error; Ir, 
os seems more likely. It has been 
squeezed out by, publishing costs 
then it will hold back the accumu- 
lation of data on societies subjected 
to rapid change. .\j-' 

.! . P. : t;,W. Baxter 


Recent Archaeological 
Excavations in Europe 

, EDITED BY RUPERT IiRUCE-MITFORD 
This major work describus the most Interesting and 
important urchaco]ngic;il sites in Europe Loday. 
Chapters cover recent excavation of sites from the 
Neolithic up to the Medieval period. The chapter on 
‘ i lie most important archaeological discoveries in 
European Russia ' is unique in making accessible so 
much vital muter iat. 9J .v 71 ins 335 pp 98 plates, 113 
figures. . £12.00 

Implicit Meanings 

MARY DOUGLAS 

The Economist comments: ’No more sparkling nnd 
suggestive work of social science is likely to appear in 
the near future . . . this hook provides a splendid 
answer us to why anthropology goes on mattering and 
also to why no surgery cun separate it from sociology.’ 

Illustrated £7.[i0 

The Savage in Literature 

Represen tat ions of ' Primitive * Society in 
English Fiction 1858-1920 
BRIAN STREET 

Peter Keating writes in The Times Literary Supplement ; 
* It is a real attempt to bridge academic disciplines 
which are usuttlly considered ns separate from each 
other; nnd it makes a distinct and welcome contribution 
to the study of popular culture.’ /uiernafiouaf Library 
of Anthropology. £5.75 

Meaning in Culture 

V. ALLAN HANSON 

Professor Hanson, an anthropologist with u strong 
interest ill philosophy, provides a philosophically Hound 
tmuinem of many of the conceptual and theoretical 
problems which actually plague the practising social 
scientist, /ntcrmitionu/ Libi'ai-p of Anthropology. £3.95 

Chieftainship and Legitimacy 

An Anthropnfogicflf Study of Executive Law in Lesotho 
IAN HAMNETT 

Focusing in particular on chieftainship . succession, 
inheritance of property and land tenure, this study 
examines the nature of customary law in general and 
the development of anthropological theory in this field. 
Juternnrioital Library of Anthropologp. £5.75 
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Kecjan Paul 
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Early Farmers of West 
Mediterranean Europe 

Patricia Phillips 

This new work traces the subsistence methods of 
Mediterranean country dweliers’during the 
period of development and adaptation from 
7000-2000 BG. The author prowdes avast range 
of archaeological evidence-to illustrate the 
gradual change from mesolithic \6 neolithic 
cultures over a wide area. 

09-12 3971 0 paper £2.95 




A.L.F.Rivet 

A well-established study which analyses the 
effects of Roman rule on the lowland zone of 


of theRpippiio-Brltish towns* ‘Of outstanding 
excellence . . . tocurate, attrectivdy and clearly 


Association* 

09 045542 8 paper £195 
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Rape* rape ... . I’ve not been raped 




•■'ll 1 ' ' ? 


The IVliile VV'ii men's Protection 
Ordinance : Sexual Anxiety and 
Politics in I'npua 
by Aimii'iili Infilis 
•Sussex University Press. £.1.0(1 
ISBN U IhTTiJI 040 S 

In 1926 tin? Australian colon ini 
uiliiiiiih.mil inn ol Puimu passed 
TJiv While Women's Protection 
drdiu«mce, u decree nut repealed 
until 1933, which declared the demli 
iiciuiiiy fur die rape nr attempt eel 
i ape of .1 Humpuun wnniun. This 
is despite the fuel tint! as of 1926 
not ii single ease of rnpe of » 
ICi 1 1 iipiMii hud heco bin iikIii liel'mc 
tile inn els, m*r hud {fieri: heeii 
evitleiii'i* to mi|jjwi-| a cuse uf 
.irieinptvd rape. ApiiiMh Inylls in 
her imuicifjraph on this piece of 
k'UisIniiuii de.sriilies in great detail 
die sell lienee of events leading up 
in and iullmving its pussing; in so 
doing, she presents us wit It n 
fa sci iui lion unci in-doptli case .study 
of race liyMeria ivlihin u i wenriet li- 
ce nt ury colonial setting. 

To illustrate die racial dhinilc of 
colon in | I'ii pun. fnglis details cur* 


min legislative steps preceding the 
extreme law nn rape and utieiniued 
fa pe. The particulars of these laws 
will .surprise no one familiar with 
u racist .society, lie it South Africa 
nr rlie traditional South of the 
United States: Papuans and Kuni- 
peuns were by law kept apart nil 
nciMM'iiis uf public 'On terminal cut ; 
1*11 plums wore forbidden ■ to walk, 
freely wirhin the town limits nf Puri' 
Moresby between the hours of 9 
pm ami 6 am. Dross Tor Papuans 
wus codified. We huve the amuzinp 
law i enforced > which - forbade 

“ natives ", male and fcnuiiv alike, 
in wear tin thing above the waist. 
Inglis gives umnlc evidence of racial 
pre.l'nifice ii i j i In- part iif even tht: 
more loler.NH of cnliilli.il .id minis- 
i im i ois, their iibscrvatidiis, for in- 
st.iiiro. on ilie "child-like" ntid 
“ animal " churacturistics of the 
I'.ipuaiis. Shu notes that in so far us 
such prejudice wus reflected in law, 
rue ism ru coin n in I Papua ivas fur 
mure extreme than that of other 
A list r a linn cnlnnies. 

fngli.s dues not give us a cm herein 
theory of rucisin which might 
iiccmiiu for such colonial hysteria. 
Nor dnus she. account in full far 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY . 

Rev. Ed. hy Victor Barnouw 

Tills two volume intruituctnrv text re lutes the study of 
anthropology to the issues and problems id 'modern life.' 
Uniquely flexible In proseliinilutr, euch of Hie Dernmnv 
volumes slamlH Independently nml need uot Iw rcntl In 
conjunction wlili the other. » 

* 

Vul. ! : Physical Anilnrnpolog)' urpl Arc Oncology. 

340 pages Paper Li mi nd 56.50 

Vul. II : EUuiolegy 

' 375 pages- Paperliouhd 56.50 

THE HUMAN EXPERIENCE : 
READINGS IN SOCIOCULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Edited by Dnviri H. Spain . 

This reader* consists ' of u selection uf articles covering a 
Wdc range of topics basic to' anthropology. 

45P pages Papei-lnuind $6.95 

' ^ ; -. *’ • *. .. j 1 ' 

: CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

. " , Rev. Ed. ; by yfetor Baniotisy . " 

The author h?S gret^Uy eypa ijdnj'bnveregG s j>ii cruss-cuLturj! 
Correlational studies and has dealt dxiejialvely with the 
methods .used end data of the f‘, Six-Cultures project:. 
Slt-pig/ii' ’ Hardbound ' ' $13.9$ ' 

'Pleape wtlte for inspection copies to: : 
tRWlNiDORgEy INTERNATIONAL 
■ 8 High Street,. Arundel/ Sussex BN 18 9 AD 
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monwealth..? 


.the white pupulHiiiin's four uf Lhc 
black man’s ’ savage " iiidi nations. 
Hers is, in the main, ii descriptive' 
work. Nevertheless, she dues- show 
insight in the form of analysis scat- 
tered in pieces tlirniighuiii the mono- 
graph. Pun Moresby wus a tiny 
cumin unity which mainly comprised 
a sulkily' middle-class and white 
populace. It is LnglisV opinion that, 
as such, it was n threatened and 
iiisulut- community, threat tiled be 
cuuse'pf its smallness ami also from 
Lhe considerable economic set-bucks 
it suffered throughout the 19211s mid. 
19.10s. Racial fear mounted us Port 
Moresby experienced ail increase in 
tin- numbers of occult uratutl 
n.ijnii.m. anil an influx of white 
wnniun in in ii. hi tilt tud, how- 
tvtr, ii is Jnglis'.s judgment that 
[lit clamour for stricter laws, especi- 
ally the' demand for the greater' 
pi'iHuctinu of European women, whs 
in fact a political ploy on thu part 
of many citizens of Port Moresby 
who were antagonistic to the parti- 
cular lieiircnaiit-govui-nur in power. 
To p rev mu conflict with the 
Papuans, the I ieutenatiL- governor 
until 192G liinl Hindu an effort to 
imiinEutn leniency- in the criminal 
ltkIc affecting them. It wus tills 
leniency that was under attack. 


We niigliL well quest ion Inglis's 
view that the extreme law could he 
expluiiied.it) the main by political 
iiianoeuveriiigs nil the part nf com- 
petitors nf the lieutenunr-Bnvbriior. 
After he actively supported the 
passing of The White Women's Pro- 
tection Ordinance lie suffered little 
opposition. The four fell was real ' 
enough. 

One nf the main topics of thi> 
inniiugrapli is the myth associated 
with, and indeed the riiLionali/uiimi 
for, the enactment of The White 
Women’s Protection Ordinance, 
namely,' that young white women mu 
knowing how properly to treat ser- 
vants provoked attacks (which never 
.iiccijmrtl. the reader should he 
reminded). U in itself is highly inter- 
esting fur those dealing with man’s 
creativeness in devising fantasies to 
accmiiH fur his own irrational beha- 
viour, especially in connexion with 
those he perceives as being in .some 
sense without human attributes, eg, 
other races or women. We have the 
following narudox' in colonial ideo-« 
logy : while li was white wo nut n us 
virgin time needed to be protected 
hy her white man, it was white 
woman ns whore responsible for 
this need. It was not only the 


A feminine touch 


Pcrcuiving Women 
edited by Shirley Ardcncr 
Mnlnby Press, £6.95 
ISDN 0 400 14006 X 

The title, Pmreti'irig IVimtcrt, is n 
deliberate i>lay on ttyo meanings 
which together form the major theo- 
retical framework of the book. Doth 
meanings can be phrased as related 
research questions. In the first 
place what kind of perceptions do 
women in any particular culture 
have of themselves — what is the 
experience of femininity like ? Blit, 
secondly, how can such data be' 
accurately -derived ff;om the prac- 
tice of sociological -or - anthropologi- 
cal observation, given tluit obser- 
vers are human heing.s (male nr 
femalej with their own vuluc- 
siances and cupaci tie's for selective 
perception ? 

Theiie have always been' a few 
staunch women anthropologists in - 
the Field to draw our attention to 
the *' problem " of women — Mar- 
garet Mead, Phyllis Ka berry, Aud- 
rey . Richard?— tp name some of 
them, But on the whole anthrop- 
ology, like sociology, has neglected ' 
the female component in society o y • 
-has given it particular kinds of 
attention ' only, looking at women • 
locations and guises that most 
nc&rly shadow western industrial 
stereotypes of ..jyomanhodd. Protes- 
tations of male,' bias have a tired 
, ring f bout them . now, but substan- 
tive p (tempts to remedy ' the situa- 
tion are valuable. 

j Perceiving tyoinen .is a collection 
at essays documenting women’s selP: 
perception lit yiriou? cultures and 
cqpsidering some of .tlm problems 


considering some or .the problems 
involved . In... studying s them. It • 
Includes conprihutfons .; by Judith 
Oke|y on gypsy women, by Hilary 
Cnllad-pn diplomats'- wives, bV Drid i 
Williams on 'a community of .Cor- 
melite riUnsi'and by Caroline Ifeka 
Oh tl 1? Nigerian Womon’s War of 
1929. Edwin Ardener, who wrote a ‘ 
paper called ? Belief and the Prob- 
lem of Women ” in 1968 (hei’e re- 
priniodk adds his later reflections 
tiie. prolK . 

f i Sbtrray ^Tcr 8 i aa&^: l«s . cofttri--’, 
“bhtatl ian essay •bn. the relationship 
between , fcmala tnilimncy and the' 
use Qf'.sexual.ipsim?. 


The general consensus of opinion 
among the uuthors seems to be that 
the ” problem " of women for the 
anthropologist i$ that they are rela- 
tively inarticulate and constitute a 
" muled ” group In society. The 
Ardencrs state the case for this 
hypothesis most strongly ; Edwin 
Ardener In particular suggests that 
female models of society, because 
of their lack of articulution, are best 
abstracted via a 'study of symbolism. 
In a sense all generalizations about 
“ women " (nnd “men ") are liable 
to be misleading and thus danger- 
ous, but this one seems to me 
especially so. To whom ore women’s 
models inutod and inarticulate ? Not 
to. the women, themselves surely? 
Hi _ so fur os’ specific models of 
society belong to particular groups, 
they are sustained by tlteir credi- 
bility and communication within 
each group. 

There may be recognition of dis- 
crepancies between one model and 
another — - just as, for example, Bri- 
tish women may acknowldcge Chat 
the prevailing male model of nag- 
gmg gossipy women diverges from 
their own ideas about the import- 
ance Of the kinds of communication 
for which these disparaging terms 
stand. .But such recognition is not 
equivalent ,to belief in b dominant/ 
muted • or articulate/Inarticulnte 
distinction. ... 

* I also wonder how far the econo- 
mic and general power structure of 
male-female relationships contri- 
butes to the -way In which male or 
female models nre presented to the 
anthropologist. This Is not a dimon- 
non which is much considered hero 
(with the notable exception of Caro- 
line ifoka’s piece). The phenomenon 
of women’s models of men seems to 
receive much less attention than 
that of men’s models of women, and 
I idly, wondered whether thq two 
shortepmings were connected!, .'T had 
substantial problems with Shlrley 
Arden ej-’s . ^qiiadon of . Bakwerl 
(West African) .women’s use of 
sexual lusnlts apd the .writings of. 
feminist intellectuals in die. West, 
since Millett, Greer, Firestone at al 
ariv not normally, .considered repre- 
sdnta Uvq. Id f I wo m p n -viti-, modern 
industrialized -society' toddy,' " : • 

Ann. Oakley 
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** iiutivi?” ivlni was perceived « 
being "child-like”. “ K 

C iirgo cults, the name given in the 
cults of colonial New Guinea ihele 
New Guineans attempted through 
sec m i ugly bizarre muni i 0 acqu f tc 
the goods of ihc wbiie man, have 
been interpreted us elaborate 
all riii pis .it, acquire a human and 
L-quol rcl.umn with the white intri 
ib'i-s, rituals which iiievitably falied 
doe to ilie New Guinean’s absolute 
luck of knowledge about the white 
mun'.s ways. Thu sequence of events 
described within iiiglis’s nionograph 
gives us Lliu mliLT side of the coin 
The white colonists, in their f X - 
tremc urtempis to maintain (and re 
infnrce iliuir beliefs in) the unequal 
and # 11011 -human status of ihc 
“natives” and thereby to protect 
the purity of themselves, demon- 
strate in full their lack of bow- 
ledge of the Papuans. As the facu 
presented within this monogrepb 
make cleur, it was not only the legit 
lat'iou of colonial Papua that nai 
built upon a suimd foundation o( 
fantasy, but the colonial relations u 
well, which the law after all merely 
reflected. 

Joumia Ovcring Kaplan 


African index 

index Africunus, • a catalogue ol 
articles in western languages deal- 
ing with Africa and published from 
1885-1965 in periodicals, Peitsrfmj- 
ten. or memorial volumes, symposu 
and proceedings of conference!, it 
distributed by Hoover Institution 
Press, price $25.00. 


Fifth International Directory 
of Anthropologists 
Introduction by BqI Tax 
Providing cross-referenced Information 
on nearly ' 4,500 Individuals, ihi 
Directory id a framework for commix* 
oatlon among scholars .■ pursuing 
similar interests In world anlhtopoww 
and related disciplines. It la a com- 
prehensive and practical 
lool, wllh explanatory notes in Engliw, 
French, Spanish and German. Ce 
sponsored by ths Wdnner-Qrsn Fou* 
datlon lor Anthropologioal flosssrw 
El 8.00 Published DecernM 

Uniqueness & Diversity In 
Human Evolution 
Charles Oxnard . 

Morphometric ■ Studies ol ;■ 
Austrsloplthecfnes . . 

This study uses multivariate sMS£ 
cal analysis to Investlflate a fipw 
problem In evolutionary biology-™* 
possible relation of a group ol AW»n 
fossils, lha Aualralopilheolnea, »jw 
anatomy of certain kfnds ok- w™ 
primates, Including man. 
Oxnard's results, suggest 
do not represent a direct evo ,u '^S 
link to Homo ereotus. but 
of blpedalily whloh ultimately 
£9.00 Published Novam# 

On the Prehistory of Marred® 

Josef Kohler u*B li 

This first English transition 
Barnes & .Ruth Bsmss) 
able to a new aW dl , en ^u,!SL 
classic study 111 °^I. ura .L a _^ J 
Since Its . first publication ; In w 
pbrslstent Interest of anthropc^^ 

oentred on the oonnsotlon h . 

olasslficatory relationship 21^ 
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Money functions 


Primitive and Modern Money 
by Jacques Melitz 
Addison Wesley, £1.95 
ISBN 0 201 11750 9 

This unusual interdisciplinary study 
reflects the wide-ranging interests 
of an author who, after teaching 
economics in the United States, now 
holds a research position in the 
Miaistry of Economics and Finance 
in Paris, lhe book is concerned 
with "the elementary questions re- 
garding money : what it is, what it 
does, how it came about”. Taking 
as its starting point the way in 
which "the 'question oE the origin 
and development of monoy belongs 
to the fields of anthropology, classi- 
cism, and history, while concern 
with the concept and nature of 
money is mainly the domain of 
economics ”, it attempts a synthesis 
of the accumulated wisdom of these 
different disciplines. 

But what should be the criteria 
for judging such a synthesis? 
Ideally the author, by applying the 
insights of one discipline, should 
Illuminate points which would 
otherwise be obscure in another. 
The interaction which Dr Melitz is 
mainly concerned with is that 
between economics and anthro- 
pology. 

As on economist he succeeds to 
i fair degree in showing how often 
ihe technical resources of economic 
anthropology are inadequate to the 
point of 'restricting its interpreta- 
tion of iu own research material. In 
demonstrating that the theoretical 
bash of. economics is strong where 
that of anthropology is weak, Dr 
Melitz might have noted how much 
more care the anthropologists give 
to the empirical basis of their 
research. On tlfe other hand, he does' 


well to point out how much anthro- 
pology, in its understanding of 
money, has suffered from its classic 
disdain of the cl I (fusion isr hypo- 
thesis. Here, however, it should be 
noted that this phase is past history, 
ana thuc economic anthropology Is 
now being conducted at a more 
sophisticated level. 

_ ® r . Melitz, in his discussion of 
Pospisils study of the Kapauku 
Papuan economy, notes the begin- 
ning of this trend, but why, then, 
are there so few references to more 
recent studies in ccnnomic anthro- 
pology ? And why does Dr Melitz 

P ay so much attention to Dulton and 
olanyi, when ho is so much out of 
sympathy with them ? It is not as If 
their works are regarded as defini- 
tive by economic anthropologists. 

£ut however this book may be 
criticized, ft is about the only one 
IP , j" 1 ® important and interesting 
field, Dr Melitz fs not only a inoro 
than competent economist, but also 
nn imaginative interpreter of econo- 
mic material outside its traditional 
fields of application. His smdy 
should enlighten the anthropologist 
and inform the economist. Unfor- 
tiuiotely, because or the way in 
which the atademic world Is organ 
ized, this book will seem to be mar- 
gl « w * ien looked at from any 
traditional standpoint, but this is no 
criticism of its author. If Dr Melitz 
fails to answer many of the ques 
tions which interest him, this is onh 
because they arc so fundamental. 
If this book does not actually show 
how " [money] came about ”, it 
shows at least how the historical— 
or better, perhaps, prahistorlcal— 
frontiers must be pushed back 
before the right context is estab- 
lished for further research. At the 
end of the day one Is left hoping 
for a much more complete study 
from Dr Melitz. If his present book 
promises ’more than it actually 
achieves. It leaves a certain assur- 
ance that In time the promise will 
be kept, and this is something to 
look forward to. 

Thomas Crump 


Multiplex 


In an Indian context 


Essays in Comparative Socio- 

AndrC B£teille 

University Press, £2.00 
ISBN 0 19 560472 5 .- 

People who do not know Profes* 
50r BSteille might suppose from his 
wme that he is. not Indian when in 
Jwt he Is. This is not' gratuitous 
ifljonnatfdn because 1 this book is 
Primarily intended for his fallow 
academies in India and should not 
p ™staken for the .work of some 
European telling them about tltem- 
; \ eS ' Bfiteille is a rising figure 
™*5f ypunger generation of Indian 
^■ologists whose reputation rests 
„ “"Wl substantial and useful 
Publications. This present work 
■ , a 8te P ; ? n . the domestication 
tocology and social anthropo- 
i jglJV* ktija. -For too long social 
i fa India -have asked gues- 

2 „ faired lines oE inquiry 
y shaped by Euro peart and 
' Scholars and their work 

qj] Impaired, ft Ate) lie impli- 
fj r^fpe* the intellectual tradi- 
fo i^. br togtog r to .the forefront 
2 l *4i Preoccupations of a 
line- of. Indian scho- 
tj x 1 , 8C holars may- be piqued 
r contributions imder- 
most be content, they 

. T|,i*. V.i n B0Qd run - 

* w . 6t ^ Is for his follows 


to carry this process a stage further. 

The book is not well titled, the 
essays are not in comparative 
sociology but rather on or about it. 
As I understand BAteille, compari- 
son implies taking into account 
.studies conducted elsewhere in the 
world and using them for a critique 
of concepts used by Indian 

sociologists, which is not compara- 
tive sociology as the term is gener- 
ally understood. Nevertheless it is 
welcome' because the Anglo Ameri- 
can tradition which was inherited by 
the earlier generation in India did 
tend to parochlalize the sub-contin- 
ent by insisting Edo much on the 
uniqueness of its social forms. The 
particular essays which dicuss the 
use of the terms ” tribe ”, 
"peasant” nnd “ worker ** employ 
the technique of critique by com- 
parispn to considerable effect. 

There seems to be also a hidden 
significance in the use of the 
word "comparative” In the title 
which relates to B£tcil]e’s respect 
for Marxism nnd his doubts about 
' Marxists. This is expressed in the 


Marxists. This is expressed in the ^v of BalfnVsA klAthlS 7 
conciocMnl. essay "Wxi.tn aad like one on i'effi' "S 
-Swhl?£f. close investigation of virtually every 


* Indio i I rK » £or nut follows 
' ’'toar from, the dutaet. 
lad ggSpr: chapter " Sociology - 
!ki| * ur eea 

,,a ihrt dimifJ 1 ^ , are more. Interested 
M ftdStf 1 ftbman socie- 
differences wift bo. 
Two i1i=?i t ?r flccept 1116 tin|ty‘ of 
^‘of w^n es ' . BdteiDe and 
N5& ware, like 

itiffiSftS. SrlnTvas before him, 


^ f l,n, Y as perore him, 

aA sm saea; 


", Whereas Marx believed that the- 
classless society would come into 
being in die future, Marxists in our 
time believe that such a society, or 
a close approximation to it already 
exist s. Now, 'sociology as an intel- 
lectual discipline 'mu?t be cither 
fully comparative or nothing . . It 
must View 'every type of human 
society with the same critical 
detachment.” This essay, based on 


a lecture given from time to time to 
his students in Delhi, is 1 a polite, 
attack on Indian . Marxists for 
according to Soviet Ru?sid and 
more . recently Chimi a privileged 
place outside the scope of socio- 
logical assessment. “The socio- 
logist' 1 . writes BdteiJle, "only' 
. demands - that oil societies — Ameri- 
can/ British, Chinese Soviet, as wall 
' as mdlan— -he viewed in the same 
Cola, clear light.” Tl^e term "com- 
• pari son ” nsea in this context is dls-' 

■ turbing for it encourages us to redd 
into the preceding eSsays a., poli- 
tical intent that was. nor .apparent 
. an flr^C, reading. ■ 

v' -v . " • .. : D. : ;F;. Pocack 


Kinship in Bull 

University of Chicago Press’ £6.85 
ISBN 0 226 28515 4 


In this small honk the Gcertzs 
attempt to demonstrate the un- 
exceptionable theses that Balinese 
society _ is not dominated by the 
Institutions of kinship, that kinship 
does not form u definable object 
or study, that kinship is n variety 
of social idiom, thnt the Balinese 
idiom of kinship is not nn uutouo- 
mous system. They try to show 
that there are u bewilder. 
Ing variety of Biilinosc prac- 
tices, and that the customs and 
organizations they choose to 
examine as pertaining tn kinship 
are multiplex, which is to say that 
they might just as well be inter- 
preted as belonging to religion, 
politics or social status. 

The focus of their study is tlio 
noriuj— - which they describe as un 
agnatjc, preferentially endogemous, 
highly corporate group of people, 
descended from n common ancestor, 
iho dndia, however, appear under 
o variety of names in Ball ; member- 
Bmp Is not confined tn agnatic 
rolatlves : commoner datiia do not 
retain genealogical records : not 
every Balinese is' a member of a 
aailia ; dadla are formed for a 
variety of pur])osos ; It is unpredict- 
able when and why they will appear, 
SSL t ” e 'easons for forming 
them have little to do with 
kuislnp principles. Gentry and 
commoner kmgroups arc said to 

t.® T iailt i °f a single under- 
lying type, but they differ In fhelr 
names and structure. The Gecrtzs 
contrast the commoner dadia to one 
ideal model of some African lino- 
age systems. The principle of com- 
plementary opposition on which 
tms model Is based Is said to bo 
absent in Bali because dadia stand 
on their own rather than in opposi- 
tion to other dadia. ■ 

The use of lekiioiiymy suppresses 
personal names uiid promotes genea- 
logical amnesia. The gentry, how- 

ret f V l ¥'f H* ne al°gicBl bis- 
tow, end in their analogue of the 
aodia, the technique of moving, 
junior branches away from the court 
and allowing them to sink in status 
plays a similar functional role to 
segmentary opposition In lineage 
systems. 

.As an account of some of the 
variety of Balinese social forms, the 
book presents original and interest 
ng material collected during two 
very brief stays in 1957 and 1958. 
As a record of Balinese kinship, it 
Is inadequate on a • number of 
grounds. At ono point the authors 
speak of the need for a minute com- 
parison, moving from community to 
community. Instead of a book bear- 
ing the portentous title Kinship in 
Bn7[— an island, after all, of two 
million — we might rather expect a 
senes of detailed monographs, 
demonstrating the - impossibility of 
easy summation. There Is already a 
massive literature on Bali and the 
reader could reasonably expect to 
be told how the present study stands 
Jf «»bon to that work. . But their 
book has no bibliography, aiid their 
notes cite only two titles in Dutch. 
Furthermore, it is hard to sec 
why a book on Jutuhln should 
stop with the dadia or why a full 
study of Balinese kinship should 
not, like one on religion, “entail 
close investigation of virtually every 
aspect of sodety.” 

On the jacket Ward Goodenough 
claims that this, is an innovative 
study, likely to. become a classic. 
Hfo assessment doubtless rests not 
on their moderate contribution to 
(lie ethnographic record, but oil 
their theoretical ambitions, namely 
titolr attempt to bring the notion 
of kinship system into "some dls- 
sputa”. The case is made princl- 
nly to a final chapter, the major 
flaw of which is not so mud) cheir 
travesty, of French' sociology and 
British social anthropology,-- BS the 
fact 'that it leaves the reader to 


find out for himsolf (hot the case 

3 :ainst taking kinship as a detin- 
lie problem— and therefore as the 


topic of a book— Lhtis been decisively 
made elsewhere: It jvas, after dill, 
Rodney; Needham, in Rethinking 
Kinship and ildrridga (J371), who 
origMaiiy end finally demonstrated 
that -the teriq kinship “does nor 
'dftpote a. disdrlminible class of 
phenomena' or a ' distinct type of 
; theory '■ . 

R, ll, Barnes 


Recent books on Social Anthropology from 
Cambridge: 

Rethinking Symbolism 

DAN SPERBER 

Hard covers £4.. 10 net 

Paperback £ J .90 net 

What are Norms? 

A Study of Beliefs and Action in a Maya Community 
FRANCESCA M.CANCIAN 

f 5.50 tut 

Gaze and Mutual Gaze 

MICHAEL ARGYLE and MARK COOK 

i-ivthconms ( December) URSb net 

Paperback editions: 

The Character of Kinship 

Edited by JACK GOODY 

Paperback £2.40 net 

Buddhismand theSpiritCuits 
in North-East Thailand 

S. J.TAMBIAH 

Paperback £2.50 nc-C 

The Rope of Moka 

Big -Men and Ceremonial Exchange in Mount Hagen 
ANDREW STRATH ERN 

Paperback £2.50 net 

Recent books on Archaeology from Cambridge ’ 

The Earlier Stone Age 
Settlement of Scandinavia 

GRAHAME CLARK 

£7.50 net 

Palaeoeconomy 

Edited by E.S. HIGGS 

£0.50 net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ADDISON - WESLEY 
Series in 
Anthropology 

: Modules... 


• • . ore either punched for insertion Tnfo C three-ring hinder 
or paperbound and are designed to supplement basic texts 
S n »l5 s P eci °l topics. A selection bi new titles is 


listed below. r r ™ 

The Notion of Tribe 

Social Science or Slander? -' * ■ 

Morton H Fried/8465 J 548 2/&L80 - 

Sumerian Culture and Society 

Samuel Kramer/207 11682 Q/Z0.85 ' 

Wortterlj ; Their : F£imilldf ; Roles in 
Traditional Society 

Dorothy Hampiond and Alla Jabfow /846$ 2609 3/60,95 

Catalhuyuk lit Perspective 

Ian A Todd/M85 1957 7/price to bo onnoOnced 


gut and send the coupon. . 



Addison-W® sley Publishers 

▼ West End Hdu&e, VI -Hills. P]ace,: tortdoh-WI R.2LR. 
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Universities 


Delft University 
of Technology 

in Ihe department of electrical 
engineering the 

Choir in 
Circuit Theory 

will becomo vacant on 1 December 1075 The University 
wishes to appoint a circuit theorist with high scion ti lie 
qualifications and broad experience In the held of modern 
circuit theory and its applications The appointee will 
be responsible In conjunction with a professional stnlf lor 
leaching and research in this hold at both elementary ■and 
advanced levels. He will also be required to. contribute 
to some of the administrative tasks within the rfenmlrveui. 

The cucuit theory group has an active ruse. well pioaiaMiine 
and the appointee will be expected lo Unifier the 
programme as well es lo develop hrs own interebis. 
Preteience will be given lo cendi doles who can develop 
(heir iheoreilcal results to the point whore they can also 
be of practice! significance to other branches o' nlec.trn.-ul 
engineering 

Candidates for this position should submit Uiei» 
applications together with ... a curriculum vitae and a list nl 
publications before 15 December 1975 to the Dsa.i of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering: 'Prof* L. Krul. 
.Mekelweg 4 . Del it. Netherlands. 

Furltiar Inlormallpn can ba Cblainsd from ihe chair mnii dl 
the search committee, Prof.. A. T. de Hoop, MakeWreo 4 , 
Dolll, Netherlands. Telephone 15133222 , eXI. 5203 . 

Salary in the ranges 0111 , 72 , 900 - 0 . 0 . , 114,500 per nnmirri, 
State superannuation fund. 


The British Council 

inviioti applications for the following posts : 

Senior Lecturer in Biological Statistics . 

(Cameroon) 

Ecolfi Nnlionitlc Supcricui'e Agi'ouoiniquc, University 
of Yaounde 

Postgrad uatti - degree and substantial experience of 
blologicul statistics in agriculture, animal husbandry', 
Forestry or slinilnr field essential. 

, Knowledge of French and over sens experience desir- 
able. 

Salary : E 4 G 8 S-C 6532 pa tux free. 

Bcncf its : Overseas and children's allowances, free 
nc com mod ado IT. Two-year contract. 75 HO 119 

Teacher of English (Ivory Coast) 

Ecolc Nonnule Superlcurc, Abidjan 
. To touch English with TEFL methodology. 

Degree with TEFL, qualification, overseas experience, 
. goad command of French essential. 

Salary : E 407 G-L 5 Q 96 pa tax free. 

Benefits ; Overseas and education allowances ; free ac- 
commodation, medical' scheme.. Two-year contract. 

75 JIT 12 

Act urn fares arc paid. Local contracts are 
guaranteed by the British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience ; quoting 
relevant reference number for further details 
and an epplication form to The British 
Council (Appts), 65 Davies Street, London 
tflY 2 AA. . 
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IN 

MICROBIOLOGY 
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given lu cundlDnlos proaeullnii in* 
lorcsis in oilier Holds. 
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r nr liter imrilrular* ami application 
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n flxod Ivrin oi une. two m 
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■Mioiniec. 

. At present, die U 
lias no dciuirtineiii uC IilllKHIII- 
lies, but sonlco caiiroos in 
Inc nrlmlpol asnecia or Unguis 
tic etuilvr i Inlroduciary course i, 
ilnouisitc anHlyiis and lanaungo 
Ihoory nro oFForoil at aacond- 
,r levol, mainly lu 
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: lINIVERSlT.V Of LEICESTER; 

Lectureship in Genetics . 
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Ri the iu«fi trlcnnlurit ura nl 
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17 . lu Slfi.M/fl. 

. Kurlhor Information nnd n 
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S ls. i. xr. Cordon ScimM-n; Lan- 
on U-rtJII UHI'. or front Uie 
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the qijccn '8 uNivuitqtrtr 
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SaiqStlrrio t wijwisopHy 
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ItTh nradiialo level If required. 
SSuf Swing, which .Will do- 
Mild on cxuorlc nco and qtiairn- 
KnoW, will b* ms do. st one of 
m*°nril ihroo uoinla on the 

* ftr J 2 S-. 

I’| ff | l 06 . rulnu to ‘SA.ofi*’ win» 
coitrjhuiory yr T J S h ^ B 

^'appofniiuunl - will bo *u^‘ 
(ki » » nertoo or probptton 
it lip lo Ihroo won Jn dura' 

tU "ftie Oueen'o , University 
at lidfast. I? 17 INN, Nortliwrr 
quote Her, 

BIRMINGHAM 

hie in 4 ivr.n 9 iTV 

DUVUITMRNT Or ANCIENT 
HISHIRY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

. f®Br«FV5®ac)tF 

ilLSiARY from tfc labor 1 . 
I'iJB. liinilldales should havo 
i .iiKhai Inierosi In Roman 
IUM 0 IY. 

Sjurv on lower pari, of Urals 
w. 77 H io LTi .051 mndor rovl- 
11.41 •. plus ftuitcrnnnuoHan. 

A|>|Olc<tllonn tiix ranloa) . 
mining llireo rcfcrCM. slionld 
i>' irnl'Uy FJcirnnibrr SJ, l‘i 7 S, 
ia AkSbMnt Itcnlslrar (A>« 
1 'iuwialiv of lUrmlnnhPm. 
P II. Ilux 3 li 3 , Ulmilnghnm 
Ui-i 3 IT. from whqm rurilior 
Wiil' Ulsrs can bo obuinoal 


BIRMINGHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY 

iMBK%°Ua 

Mini 

and Urj.ltATUFfB from Lat Jan- 
sity, 1 via. or aa soon as pq*- 
utan- ihiruiliprs Tho success fill 
aopucvint will bo oxnoctoil to 
‘ 'n the Douarimont*! 
Toiuunmiq. !«, Ino 
nsnourlnn. pprlod ■ qr 

M»ln , 'fR , ^ad^ rS 

inj» would bo panKUlariy # 
nmapSOUB. 

pfcn Hipcrannualloni 

mi rcJSJooM 


moi by Din Doc 
io AuUhmt Hi ‘ 
creUy. of HUinlnM,.- .... 
(Vnc W, BlnnlnghsHi. 
Wf, Iron wnorn Ainher 
ilruun may ba oblalned. 


CANMRlpGfi 
THE UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT REQlflTRARY 
10 AHD OR ORADUATB 8 TUDIES 


Applications 
Wr ofllca or 
fyy lo i M li t 

Fj 

»hV P TOf w,rt momi 




IK.I 9 T * 1 * 11 ? Mm# of not 


WIVRR. 91 TY college 
CARDIFF 

u «teHRR IN PSYCHOLOGY 

, "*RBgr , dsa3S“ m 

Invltod tor 
a , lha Do- 
ology. An 
PBVChaloDy 

a madlc' 

P . r»«Bai - .. 


ilntmonl 

RIoriLe , fii)t?aiion I of 

tAi? ir . . - r y»a o: W.77B .to ” 
b j aalMp w*_ro yte.iti . Duties 
ai aoob at. pus-. 

Vrttrr^clqoi 


laaip; quote. rsforsnc4 j- 



CANADA 

SIMON ntAUEH UNlYLHSlrV 

A 'MBSMi b o'i 

lira I OH V In Srptpnibrr 19 70 . 

AMdlnnu should be quail- 
fled In f .nni’uli.in htstorv. Pm- 
fcranco Will lii i glvon m r»i.. | d |. 
HMt. - 1 1 ** MMory of Iwiiisti 
i.olunibln or I ranch ibm.nla. 
bui ouh li.flniB wllli oilier 
SpocUil/qilon will ha uiv»n 
si'rlous rnnsKiomiion. 

Sjlary will ^epand on tl k o 
cunrtld.ilrs qua Ilf lea I Iona. 


Applications Including n V. 
mid iliieo roforoncpB. ahuulrt bn 
soni to PtoffBSor l». Amy, 
c.lialrwomaii, niatoiy Dcport- 
ninnt. Hlninn rraerr I 'ill vr rally, 
Uumaby. British Columbia. r 


W>L>CDURGH 

TIFF. UNIVIJfSTrV 

DEPAItl’MKNT OF 
RNltLFSH LfFT-HATUHE 


Applkullons aro invliad for 
Lha pnjl ol Lecturer In Lunllsh 
Llioniiurii. Ibo nuccesHiul 
camllildUi should lake up his 
duties In OciOb&r iu 76 or as 
soon as poasibla thoroofinr, 
Prafornncn will be given to 
candlrtnlos- whofco main Hold of 
Interest lios in Eno»>n Ultra- 
luro boforn lrsno. 

Salary will be within ihn 
nillflo V 2 .H 62 lo CA.IX 3 with 
mi I ior.annu.it Ion. 

Anullraltona, by loiter i eigtn 
couiuaj . taoali.er with tho 
names of two rota-oea. should 
he sent not JdIct than l*. ah 



Pioaie quoio referent o 


LANCASTER 

hie uNtvr.itsriv 

u-.i;niiJLn in i*nr school 
or INDEPENDENT BTUmr.S 


Ueallonaora Invited from 
Loa working in any areat 
niimaiiiiioa or aocljl 
Appllnnlt should 
and leocr ‘ 


poniry and 
problomi. 

Tl Is 0 ntlcliyitod ihJt Iho auc- 
coaafitl candldaio will also havo 
an opportunity io continue 
working In lils'hor field or 
study in aosoelatlon wlih Die 
nppramlal# unlvrrsftv dopon- 
mont. 

Salary on llio loviuror qcala 
f£ 2 .H>. 3 -£ 6 , 13 A under review) 

6 1 an appointment U likely la 
mada at tho lower end of 
tfia acala. 


rikulars ntay bo 



,Un 
■>, ui tlvera 
er LAi -tv .. 
ions if) vo 
three referees , ojiuuiu 
M g i n^ fl laicr than Dacom 


TUB UNivcnBrrY 

DEPARTMENT OP THADB 
AND INDU 8 T 71 Y RESEARCH 
• SrUDENTHJIlP 

BLECTRONICS AND CONTROL 
BNUINBERINO • » 

■ft innit 

of 

proferaidy with re 
Trial ojcncrton 
M.Phll./Ph.D. 




^ra- 

aponaorod by • the 
qllonal , Wivalcai Laboratory, 
ho project. Invnlse* roaeairh 
nlo novel hlgh-senalilvjiy 
ower iranoducom an? the do- 
elorrniMit or • aecondnrv ttan- 
uard l.r.ra.r. oulamalod power 
moaauromoni ayatem. 


wlu« of Uia afudontelii 
i wltlvln iho.rmnap £ 1.26 
180 . according to tndui 
avperlonco and martii 

rs and app 

r, o. 


• LONDON' 

TIIB. ^UNIVERSITY 
• CKBL 8 BA COLLEOB * 
CQMPUTBI 1 B IN PHY 8 IOLOOV 
TEACHING 

.. .rtt w irni 
... pmeni tnlo .thr us# 

aS’ffiF-T 

Ttw aticcotaful candidate will 
bo oapcciod lo havo expert- 
oneo in Mhicabqtt and/or 
comnullrtB. And will b* baaed 
■t . , uhetaevo ...Collego^ An 

^»,o 5 o pgr'anxinm. J 1 pondin 8 


oSo pgr annum, 

export enco. 


^”‘41 

Phftdo- 


MANCMfi&TOtt 
■tub uNryuRsny 

ClIAIIt OP PeVCilOLOGY 


MAN' Cl IDS TER 
Tin* UNivnitairv 
CHAIR or ilENLriCS AND 
l.bLL IIIUIJJGV 

A up I icj lions arn invilod for n 
■jewJy-f^riiWUhrd nhair In the 
f'vM *>f noncitcs .mil Coij Dio- 
bury in ilii, luiiiliv nf Kticm-r. 

nfipllcHiions i-T I'opliis. ] 
kullehlp (ur uliaiuLouyUta i u|v- 
lilll tlill d" l.i I Is nl nuollfl'.nllnns. 
nimlMk*. rnsi'.irrli. public j- 
lluln, ru.. liiui-lhDP wllli Iho 
linnirs np'l .lUili-ossoS of iliran 

B trsuns io wliiim rrf/reiu o m.iy 
" in.ulo inilsl ri'.n h Ihn | touts- 
tnir. 71 1 o l.'iitw-Kliy, unn- 
™w«r. MIS '/l*i.. by Dc- rmbor 
1 3111 , I mWI. nirtl'or p-irilcu- 
ffM.nny bo nbMIno.l (mm lha 
Roiilairnr. 1 ‘lenao •inoio ref.: 


SOUTH AFR 10 A 

IINIVCHSIIY 01 NATAL 

Di:i»,\nrMKN’i or ciilmisihy 
P lcitr.mi.irli/bura 

. Aiu> 1 UiiUonn aro Invltod rrmit 
siiituGly qurflltiau ni-rnuns for 
BM'OlnTniPlil in mu nosl or 
jTuiilor uJcn'ncil in i -HUM IS- 

Ih'o duties are leuchlnq und 
WMNh lu organic thviulalry. 
Iho rosean.li will iTnlmbly be 
In lha Field ai Inuilln chemis- 
liy. iho pom is wuii ihio lor 
a porAon with a n.Hi.l lions. > 
or higher dog rev. 

llio mi jury scale atluchotl lu 

SKW IS 

by nx 60 to FIG. 660 her annum. 


quutlricuiVo 




OHIO of tho auccojsrul 

n ndc ifi ion. on .onhuil 


Luinnienclng Mian 
Wltf Be (lopondoni un Ihe 


y„ U |„U|I 

vacation sti vines bunus la pay 

! blp. suhlmi in Treasury rvau 
ni luus. 

Appitcaiinn farms, fiuihcr 
eariltitlata of the post and In- 
formal inn un, nonilon. medical 
'Id. stair bursary, housbig 
.-an uml sub-.ldy anicnira. long 
iCMVo I'oniiitions ami ir.ivelllnu 
expenaos oil rinvl upnoliiinlonl 
ara ahtninuhln itnm inn rdji 
I r.ir. limy nr si iv of Natal. King 
1 1 nurqr V A vrnun. O tu Ivin. 

•tlXJl, Wllli WllUIII UIIUllCJlIOIIV. 

on rhe* pn-aLTlbud form, ninil 
be i/uImiiiI nm i.iit-r than Junu- 
ary In. I'l-f/j, (iunllna refer- 
who aiiv. tu'i. vn. 


SOUIII AI RTOA 
HNIVCIIHITY Ol* NATAL 
Dl PAIII MKNT Or UKOLGUY 
Pintprmjrlliliiiro 

Apnllcjthina are Invilod from 
sill tu, i bly qualified persons far 
10 ,h0 po * 1 of 

to n 9 . iho per annum. 

nomnicnclng salary 
be ilapptidenl un II>b 
dim und/or oxper. 
the successful appll 


THU 

1 >PiKN UNIVERSITY 

niAHAIICII ASHInrANI IN 
f.Alllll SULNCI.H 

Applies linn* .■/■■ uivli.d fur 
a Rrsrarrb AR-.lsUnlsfilp in 
Li.ilh BiJ/riin-s li-ualiiii I roiii 
l.inu-iiy I nr ns sunn 

UOSsItAn Ih-rcoliw. Iho 
p'Tinn niiiiuliiird hTII wiirk 
ull un-l III llu- ■Irjijrllll.-nlill 

rpai-driji pro).-, is wlil.h hi- 
jludi- ni.i'jiiuni-iu-.ls. in i< in I - 

loqi-ni-sls. '■plillillli- luiliplnsus 
siui iijiisirii. riv.i m.iruin pro- 
1 N A. A., l umpiuvr 
handilnu and iuaih< ni.iili ol 
l !?l” , | . ln .«I, "[ '■■■■ilyUiril -clAM. 
i -andld.ii'-h 'I. nu id fmv.i .in in- 
k-n-u ip .iiid. ur i-snvrlon'a of 
/me or morn of mi- A jvo sub- 
|S«» , aiwl , POaavsa .i uooil 
Honours d.-nree In ILirtli 

dnlolhi ? ; S hiQf.nr iionrox is 

dnirablo but noi cssonil.il. 
IjWM Wiiil salary will bo 
jy'H'l" the addle ta. 24 '..r,:i to 
™ jKiT 7 “ P 0 T abthbii < under 
review from OUuhi'r i. iu 7 .li, 

M Funiu-r .Par ticulars nnd 
SKB! M V°J2 ru, ji |s me uvnii- 

Hblo From Jim t>orsonnal 

M.iiiaunr i li,\l H 1 i, | hu open 
IJnlytTSliy. I»0. liny Vn 

MKt° 7 a? a,l i' M . MI " n Koyiini 


SOUTH AFRICA 

tew 

luJiiinnosburg 
CHAIN 111 - I IILNCII 
“ ll V n> an * Invlicil for 

Irenih In ihn riDpariiiirnt of 
Kuiuanvu Studies. ApnUrnnii 
fhojsid aliile Ihr.lr qHalftlculCs 
In I ranch liinuu.igi. unit llu-ra- 
■ir.rV* ,,,, W 2 M 1,5 Irartnng di- 
E« 9 Sr il «iul resp.ircfi ininruita. 
In addition, quailliralluns and 
mil ret* i If .iny i m the field 
uf llmnnnt n Aiiidlcs In nenorul 
Simula ho liiilliai. il. u,,,ur ‘ ,, 

Tho s.il.irv range .ill.u ln.d |o 
Ihla pusl Is II It/.HIIll- It I A, HUM 

per .1111111111 i >. i i'iiii.ik ri ?n 
jjMyii. ) . TTin tliltl.il a-iljiy will 
dr-pond on ihn qnalirii .ittoni 


per .in ii 1 1 in i *: i I'l.ti.iK in 7 fl 
jjWgii. ) ■ TTioliiltl.il B.,ljiy will 
dr-pond on Ihn qnalirii aliens 
and oxpei iniii o of llm mu tium- 
>l'l c.indld.ilii 

Dutins urn in bp iissmnnd ns 
'»"» h* im-.siidii on « dale la 
hv negoilniPd. 

Inioinllnu diuiUcunis should 

. ft .. n . mibimsiloii slinol 

rnljllnn hi llils pusl. fliu policy 
of ilia iinlvcraiiv Is nai to ms- 
1 rim inn tn in the upiiomtmnnl of 
ernff or ihp anlpcllon nr alu- 
di.nl s on Him ground of sex. 
refiaton, rate, colour or 

national ciiluln. 

. Fiirihnr . tinrikulurt reluibm 
to Ihls uullry .iiid iho extrnl 


Onto of Hie successful appll* lo which II un ho pul luto 

rum. fn edcUilon, an annual nrar.tire, am Imludod in tho In- 

vncalkmiurinQB b 6 ni» Ls p.iy- furniailon ehcel. wblcli should 

•hi", subjoct lo fraaaury ragu- bo abiainod from ihe lauuion 


. . elsff . bursary, housing 

loan and subsidy scJinninn. lone 
loa vi* condtlloiis and tievolllnn 
expanaea. on. first appolnimoiii 
are oblalnnhlp from ihe ileoig- 
rir. Uni varsity of Natal. King 
rtcQW* V Avenue, p urban, 
-tool, wlih whom nnmlcallani, 

C n ihe praam pDd rand, jnnsl 
c lodged noi later than Janu- 
ary XI 1976 quo l In u refer- 
•new ADV. iub-vn. 

BELFAST 

THE QUEEN -6 LTNIVCnsm’ 

_ Apgllcatlona aro Invited for 
thb ciieir or Town and countnr 
Planning front 1 st April. 1976 . 
The vacancy la occaafaaod by 
iho res Id nation ■ of Proreasor 
J. c, Mguohtln pn anpolnunsni 
lo iho Uni yo rally of ffotunn- 
ham as Professor or Plennino 
and Director _ of. Ihe Fnstimin 

or Pin — 

ary Is . 


Shidlaa. The a 
0 . with contDbol 


wiin pent 


&rlictr. Th 
f Bolrasl 

rtlaiia. l 

a,THE 6 .t 


«« 
ce Is at 
exocrse*. 
icntars nn 


bo oblainixl from iho l-oiulon 
Hnpraaenlatlvo. Hntvnraliy of 

cailons ahoitlil bn lodgcil wi - 
the Registrar. Unlvdh 
iho Wltwatvramnd, Jon 
Avomio. Joliaimosburn, . 
Houih Africa, not liter than 
Alai January'. r> 76 . 


WARWICK 
-me uNivKiisiiv 

LecTUncauip in 
■ --. ECONOMICS 

Applications or# lev) led for 
• Lcctora ship In ihe Depart- 

B IMU Of Economic*. Thp 
apartment would ll to io make 
an appoiniment in ellhar 
Moneiary Ecenamica or Uiiar- 
nailonal_.Econamlca or Ccqoo- 
metric Theory not applica lions 
will br welcome Kn Inoje 
working In olhec fields. The 
appolnlroeni will bo rnnablo 
from a dalo tq ba anvngad. 
jhe toijst dele being lai Octo- 

BjJa qLj n lha aralo £ 2.778 
fo £ 0.050 nor annum (Under 
review 1 1 Initial appoinlmont no 
“ ,Q «urUt swat 
i £ 3.590 per annum!. 

h i 

... risailc It eg Is 
no. io.'F/ 7 B, diosin 

feb'BiSEJitbSt-f® 


SAI.FDRO 

Tin; UNivr:itsriY 

Dllll.T.T-tlHSIIII' or I UK 
I.IJMPII ITN* • I -A I II IFI A f i J It Y 

. Appll/ a i Ions arn Insiind 'for 
the |u'li Ion >■< Ulri-ii.r llm 
taint pul |f ig l*llni]-.HOrv. 

. Ihe iiilin.iiv ■•'-puiibililltlv «<C 
ihn Hin-Linr will bn ia ii/rnmr 
llx- ilniniiijmii.nl of iim i.iljora- 
loiv, whl' h lias r.'Mu.ii, itilll I v 
lur Un- pruvl-ilon of igmiili Klin 
Ifi* llillfin hi Ihn "nlvi-rsii>. 

I 1 n- innln iluniTsIiy tom-, 
iiltlcr is .mi I*:l l-J'Hh .mil ihn 
I'iiIvtiii v hu (iiidr-intm-d 

-i* ■ ■IBS lu >,ih"r m.iiiir 

lllll IilClIS I Ins. 

Ill Hii|iru|iri-i'n i in iiiiuaiiim *- 3 , 

Ihn lllli- uf Minh-ssor indy lin 
vonfi-mni ii|-fin ilia msccussIu] 


apsllcaiil. 

Hdliiry will I m .il hvist LF.-Kil 
(plus Ull./il! Ihri-shnlil iijj- 

niinisi, inqi ilu r wuii 

of-llvUiu .tvv.tr/l , lu lm an- 

noiititpil. 

t iirlh'-r inirlli uliirs iiiuv lie 

B blalneil from llm HrulsIKir. 

Inlvcrsliy of Ftwilloril . Hjlforil. 
M3 -HVI . In wIiihii ii|i|*lli .illuiis 
shuulii bn eUlinillli-il liy L'>th 
Uucniiibt-r I ■■ 75 . PI'-, i si iplnlu 

refurnne ii i.:|. 'J'* I llils. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
I III: I’NIVIIthllY 

DEPAlti vit.Mi' OF i;i. I ll: | NONIUS 

Applkaiians uni Invlfud for 
a uosi-iiaclordl ft I. SEARCH 

II.LWW tn widen. ib e an tn- 
vosiindili.n tma llio ilrslun or 
to Bin Din d<u Mai ni'lwurks and 
Ihe oral jl ■■inn of iinur unr.i liny 
taMabllltv .IS « lOlislr.ilnl nil Jhe 
Initial doNlwii. lilt- if l low si i l|i 
to .supported Ijv ilm AMv-imnd 
CQinpuinr I >-/ linoiuuv I'roji-ci ef 
Iho Ui'|iariiiii'ii 1 of Indimiry. 

K ttondliUlos si in util ho quail- 
a>l In dluiidl eliHironka and 
ivn koiiiu hnowliulur uf rttiillol 
uni work tvs i p.iitr-ru uinnr-iMoii 


iho Uniiarininiil of IndiiHiry. 

K tLindkiUios shuulii ho quall- 
ai| In dluiiiil eliHironlca nnd 
ivn Komu knuwlMilur ul diiilldl 
uni work lv-il p.iitr-ru umor-iiloii 
and dpjiiUdiion. 

iho ii|ipuiniiip'nl will be for 
two yi'.irn with .in iiilii.ii H.siiirv 
In the range Kl.iHJ m 

B rr unn u in i plus MCI nisi of 
vino uw.inli iimvilu r wllli 
Mii>i-r.inmi,*nnn unih r i< H it, 
cuniliiiiiuv 

, f urllmr iiiirih ul.ir-i i nn be 
nhl.ilni'il from Hr II. (■ llm- 
nulls hi ihn l>np.u iini-ai of l.lui:- 
IroiiliS. A|i|* 1 IlhMjpi Hhui|l/l hi* 
artil in Mr tl A H. Cuill.iliil. 
'Ilii- llnivi-rnliy. Smiih.iiniihin 
KH'I 3 NII. Mill l.iinr thill ’ll 
luniiary. I'i 7 * I'U-.im. qunto 
rcfvraniM •»:!•» it lilts. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

nn: UNivi.iimiY 

nrpAinMiiNr hi cih.mihiiiy 

U-LCTHHCHIini IN IN OH O AN 1 C 
cnr.Mrq-ntY 

Applli otliuti lira Invited for 
Iho dbiivr I'usi lu i uiiinioni e 
an 1 Ui.inbrr. l" 7 q salary 
scale. ta. 77 H >•> 1 : 0 . 111 1 1 11 mli ‘r 
review 1 . 

_ ruriliec ikiril'iil.ira Irmn Mr. 


raniit should he arm ns soon 
oa possible and noi later limn 
14 lobniurv. t'ltfl. Tlnsse 
ouoio ref cron io 4 VI A ntLS. 


TWO APPOINT Ml' N I fl at Ihe 

“"oF ,,r J, ‘ 


fQhL£?I 

parlFcultirly votrome J»mm- 
tjani from quallflMl women 
iff minority group monshers. 
. IBimvied parsons write Pro* 
fbasor Karat oh Harries, - 


TUB UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF WALES 
AbgryslwyUi 

iaTTUHL*n in music 

fi Appll^a^lon» ora milled far 
o above nasi, m conmic 
RnilmnlKkLtfGcigbi'r l‘» 
Batoiy: £ 2 . 77 f)-£d.f >30 p«r 

annum, (unck 

.. Awcoilon 
iculnrg avaUa 
liirar. Clnalng 
uary. 


Polytechnics 

continued 


L BLUEST HR 
TIIC POLYITCIINI': 

1 if. ah nr nffliHN ci.nihc 

fur the l oolwiyr, Li-^Mu-r ami 
1 'iir Shin Hidirs'Nna 

AMiiiiqnm siiau'it iu vr !■,. 
(idli'ilLg Jn Ihn pniiJ/v or r.hsi* 
•-qvmont of tlcolgn In Ihe in/iu-i* 
trios cstereil for by the Centre, 
lua/rthor with reiov.ini dr-nfe- 
nilc/|in.re 39 lnniil qimlifii iitl/.nv 
euil ilrivo riiul ontiiU'ii.iMn i«i- 
ar-MlQl In eaietallAhinq mw 
it*Mrc. 

Salary Kis.ri-W per /mnuni. 

. AppIlrAllon fonna and lurihrr 
•JelaDs Irons : Bullin') iilii'i r, 
l.plucater pulylncluiir, p.u. ilux 
1 - 13 . Lclroetf-r III '.'Ull. 


LONDON 
poly 1 cr.iiNh: nr 

Hit NOlllli 1 IANK 

rACULTV OF ENI'JRnNMKN f 
SCIENCE AND I w.HNi>Ll Il’.Y 
KEBEAMCI^AKBISI AN t 

ACOUflJICH 

A pood tionaure graduule in 
Mdlliamallce, Nalunil Hr Ii-iilO 
or Enuincerutg la reqnirml in 
work on lha dMlijn of ubnurp- 
live bloimiK allenctru in hoy 
duels, wllli turtliuUr v/ii|>lnuis 
on propvrtuit of aeuilil-eh'nrh* 
Inq, malrriuls. 

Balmy at ole, LU. 2 H 3 in 
I.- 2 .AU 6 per annum tinriudlng 
London weigh ling 1 . 

contract Initially far Iwo 
yrara. 

I uriher pjrllr.ulnrs and 
eiipihatlnn foivn rrem Pi-. A. 
t.iiimiilnni. r.unliy of V.iikirt 
■jiii annul fh lem e anil T. 'li- 
ttnlDoy. Tbttyirihnlt of ihe 
Houih ll.i uk. I hi rail ill 1 liu.nl. 
Ijsiulnn Hill HAA. IVi •• 1 -••>‘11 


MIDDLLSV.X 
MIDDLESEX I'ni.YILI -IINIC 

niMPOIlAllY niBLAHMIl 
AaSIBI'ANT 

IN ItFilllllAPIIV AND 
HI*ANNIM, 

Ruqulzcd 41 our-l.nneld site 
for nbtg moMbi from January 
1 . two, to work on an ABltC 
aunnsoruil prole / 1 <jn rv.ilii-illng 
the arcnlc nitracilti-iH>ss el 
rural landaranes.' A- wurtdng 
knitwimge >if i-amuutir prn- 
urjnuntnu la rn«uircri anil e 
grounding lit aiallillral molhnda 
would bo oil Adtiinlauc. 

Salary gcaln: Ca.iOQ lo 

£ 2 .Sbl per annum. 

Further detail* und uiiplliu- 
Uon form: write first <MU to: 
Aupolnimnnta Ofllrcr, MldilLn- 

— : I’olv technic (Ret AID- 5 A'. 

- 

. . ........ Novem- 

ber 24 . 


. PORTSMOUTH 

TUB IKJLVTECIINIC 

I'i&M ^ , 

Ui econpinlra and hove an la 
Uml fit aoclel oalb-v and 
■nml sonntea. 


annum, 
made «n 
If part nf 


.495 or C 

ARS ol ra 

in« kii». 


nt will be 
inrr Grnna 


. mrtlcuUM 

:^e Q oft 
Poivtrehnlc. 

__flro IIoudo, .M ilieu 
Portsmouth .TO l 
whom comet el M 
Should, ba reiur __ 
nccerabw. 1978 . Pleat t quote 
rafereiue EM. 


Polytechnics 


Opportunities at Middlesex Polytechnic 

These senior posts offer diaUeugtne opportunities to work In one of the couottVa largest 1 polytechnics, 
which Is based at a number of north London locations. This complex educational Institution haa a weii- 
establlshed reputation for Innovation and expertise, «. reputation In no smell part due to the. outstanding -, 
abilities ana enthusiasm of staff at all levels. If you envisage your future caceef wlUilit an exciting and. 
ambitious organisation and feel that your skills can make a valuable rbitfjTbutlojj to our devote pment, 
writo In confidence for further detail* ^ of i 2 m following ; .• . ' .1 4 ■ 


Systems Analyst 
E4.500-E5.2S3 pa ' 

An Ira po rum neur po>i wbkb vyjll jnvehe. 
working io association wftb icadcmic and 
adrointrtraiivo alalf do Uib ue>ign. hnpte- 
matUtUoii and tniinlmaiKe of Information 
and decision 1 raking swurau. Yon muu have 
sidifMntlal.ttpcrtonoe In the data processing 
field, dm kbtttty bn usUaborkM »} ■ satiety 
of levels with naff In tba' rapidly cvnMng 
fieid of educailopsl adcrlln Is [ration, and be 
of graduate ilatus. The port to based initially 
.. at our new tmUdtoi M Bounds tJre*n. 
allbo ugit travel among pofviechnlc Mus will 
bo ■ regular working eertwiy. 

• Accommodation Officer 

£4,500-£5^!53 pa 


• Course Officer 

E4.0B6-E4.356 pa 

An exciting opportunity. (6 work Ip Uw uffiso 
or uie Acad oruis Reghim Quisling wllli Ibo 
craurdlHbtioa of ihe course development acU- 
vitln nl the polytechnic, including lha rapidly 
■lerelopin* achvuy of internal ygUdadoo prn- 
caam. You should he a graduala wib pnmn 
njmlolutailw abiftty and experience, pre- 
ferably In a Idglier educatluau riivIronnKnt. 
Kased initially at IfuvJon. «iU toleg b> the 
..new Bonpdi Oitvn Bi lilting. 1 ) ■ , 

• Administrative Assistant 

■ ■ —Awards'-'’” - ' 

£3,183‘E?,543 pa 


• ! Ad A&straflVc Assistant 
— Admissions) ESM 
E3.t83-E3.543 pa 

A varied lob within lha Engineering Vcienvc 
anil 1 Matltrtnaiku Resource Ctntns at our 
Lmiekl *Lie. Yon wouM'bd lovalrtd nlen* 


Lmiekl alie. Yon would' bd involved nlen- 
Hivcly . with ..coidpler epplkeiiooc and 
ndToissinm procedures ftr imonoi iu that 
nice. You khcmW be at mftuete status and 
pussodv • appropriate aduudlktrachm eiperl* 


cnee. prehraWy In higher education. 

• Admlnistratlye Assistant 
—Gontral Admissions 
E3.183-E3.543 pa 

Tliiv ia nn Idrmulaiii potkirtfl uriiltfn tlto busy 


’ -. T '., . . . .. Tiih ib an lOrporlant pcwwtrto wiuun tne posy 

A letponMbJe lob awls ting with the .IIumwi • 'Adnifisloiu Office •« - nuf ■ Chuidi Slretl, 
betweeh Uie polytecliiiu, local autburiiirs Fdmnhtufl. silo, yon would n msrijhetl sahh 

utlu-r bodies On Hudqni grants, raft wuald ihp - qp-oiitoiailnn . end dewfimtneni of ihe 


addiUtHhil student accomniodatlod- Ai icati. 
tlirou t»» .tiveycaw experience wltlt 0 bousing 
■assoclaUrm, S Jocol muhoylljr limwlng dtitort- 
nwiit or oiliw, rtlevoof area, . pcihaps In 
higher education, » «q dstanuai prerequisite 
.or the -poof. ’ Bised si our Fifmonion or 

Uartold- sitet,' • > • ' 


advise IflilivTdunl undents on nuits tuattccs. 
Au ifttolliawl and aynsp&llietlc epitAracIi- m 
c.wntiU, as Is amirurriale admuiiurdtiiin 
csperleuce.. pttjereUJy In higher ciUirntlmi. 
Yuu should haw grailuati; niatuk. Based ul 
<iur rhureh Sired, Edraoolort die. 

Write ter further dotallg add an a 
you are applying for, arid-ftist 
Middlesex Polytechnic iReL ;/ ' 

4SF, W ■ 


the ■ tsp-oiibnailun . end development of ihe 
■pintcm admhaiooi woik of, tha- gwIyiecimL--, 
ariU' WsHsild-uucenjAe \\m wurtc nl tee central 
ndmKslmisi office. Graduate glatua and proven 
.ailmLnlstntlvg abinly ,Dud . uaperience arc 
curnllni. RipcrlenCe ui higher blucatlDO and; 
administration -would bs. aft advuilflge. 


wltbin cimiplcic 


wmt i(UrtV; 

be *eiarjnj<l 

1 '« f. \ . 1 , 1 1 

tesflxJ 


December 
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Polytechnics continued 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for the following appointments 

‘PRINCIPAL LECTURER In 

SYSTEMS AND INSTRUMENTATION 

'SENIOR LECTURER In LAW 

SENIOR LECTURER In ACCOUNTING 

SENIOR LECTURER In MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

(Applicants should bo able to offer a specialist 

management BUb|ecl) „„ 

SENIOR LECTURER In PUBLIC SERVICES MANAGEMENT 

(Candidates will be expected to have suitable 

experience, preferably In Local Government) 

LECTURER II In LAW 
LECTURER II In ACCOUNTING 
LECTURER II In ECONOMICS . 

(Preference given to candidates o I taring Quantitative 
Methods and/or Ihe Economic Aspecta of Decision 
Making) 

LECTURER II in QUSrNESS ORGANIZATION ANO 
PLANNING 

LECTURER fl fn PSYCHOLOGY 

(Preference for candidates able to toach In one ok 

more of the following areas) 

\\) Social Psychology 

(II) Developmontal Psychology 


(III) Abnormal Psychology 
LECTURER II In PHYSICAL OR INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

LECTURER II In BIOLOGY 
LECTURER 11 In STATISTICS AND COMPUTING 
■Rg-advorlisemonts. Previous applications far these 
appointments will be reconsidered. 

Salary Scafos : 

Principal Lecturer: £5,9‘1O-C6,042-C7,578. 

Senior Lecturer: C5,Q31'£5.955-£6.-117. 

Lecturer II ' C3.270-E5.493. 

Application forms and further details are obtainable 
from the Chief Administrative Officer (Staffing). Preston 
Poiytochnic. Corporation SI reel. Preston PRi 2TQ. 
Closing date: 81 h December. 1975. 

(Except for Lll in Psychology which la 31st 
December, 1975) 


Colleges ofjtorft er_ Edu ca tion continued 


Gwent coleg 
college of addysg 
higher uwch 

education Gwent 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER GRADE II in History 
in the School of Humanities 

Applications are invited for the above poet from History 
Graduates' -with a good Honours and/or a Researoh 
Degree. Experience of Bchool work and/or teacher 
education is desirable. 

The successful applicant will bt? reel Hired to lecture and 
participate in Hie development of existing and new 
degree schemes, the bias of which ib in ihe field of 
modem, social end economic history. 

The appoint men) will dale from May 1st, 1976. 

Salary C3.279-C5.493. 

Applications to be submitted by 9ih December, 1975. 
Application forms from The Doan of Administration, 
College ol Higher Education, Allt-yr-yn Avenue, Newport, 
Gwent NPT 5XA. 


vyVht.'n > ; - ■ ; -,'w . < 


Librarians 


Faculty of Environmental Studies 

Department ol Architecture 


"1 


Deilgn Tutor for expanding undorgiadeale oaursos in Architecture 
Applied run .BlioukJ hove ooad practice and teaching exporlanca 
end wilt ba appealed to parti olpalo In couiro manaflo-m^nt The 


past will ba rtllDd al Lecturar II or Senior LecLurei (aval depending 
Oil «/parlonco and. qualifications. (Flat. S/AO 203 A.) 

Pail-TIme Archllfot/Tiriore. O pport until oa for one or two day* 
tutorial teaching may ba available In Ihd roar fulma. Anyone 
Inieretled ahauld write giving particulars ot experience and 
IntoraiU to N. Frith (Rat. S/Ap 2*3 B). Hand at Department of 
Architecture. Noith 6. et. Load oik Poly technic. Foiesl Rawd, London 
E17 4J0 _ • • ■ • 

Faculty of Business 

Department of Applied Economic Studies 

Economist la teach to Final Honours. Economics degree levctl 
and lo contribute to reaoarch development, Speci.ilnl9 are nought 
m Urban Economics; Of Theoretical Economics vnih an Interest 
in modern political economy. The poet (si will bo filled al Lecturer 
II ar Senior Lecturer level depending an expaiienaa and aualifi-' 
cations (Rof 9/AO 2B3 C.) 

Salary Scales : (for full-lime posts) Senior Locluror £B.011-E8.417. 
Leduror II C3.&79-£E,403- (Phis appropriate 'London Allowance.) 
Application, form and further deteits for full-tune pobib from: 
Academic Staffing. Office . (2). - North Ens| to don Polytechnic. 
Forest Road, London EI7 4JB: Tel.: ©1-527 0272 en. 187. Closing 
due •. B December, 14#6. • 


North Easl London 
Poiytochnic ' 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY 

The following posts for Graduate Assistants are vucant.in 
the Bodleian Library. ApnlkaiiM should have a good 
honours degree as indicated below anil professional quallfl-. 
cations or experience, will lie an advunlaye. 'The so lory 
scale (to wlilcli It Is expected that a rust of living increment 
will be added when National negotiations ere completed) 
runs from £2,522 to £6,133 par annum with ail efficiency 
liar at £5,103. Placing un tile scale will depend on ugc and 
experience. 

Department of Western Manuscripts 

An Assistant with a good knowledge of modern British 

- history of the relevant period aUher for the cataloguing 
of 20th Century political powers or of early modern 
archives uml lilsftiric.il niimiisrrl|iis. 

Department of Oriental Hooks 

An Assistant with a good liomnirs degree In Chinese 
and preferably some working knowledge of Japanese. 

Department of Printed Books 

An Assistant with good tumours degree in History or 
social studies. Duties will Include supervision of collec- 
tion of British and rureign official papers and publica- 
tions of international bodies, and giving assistance to 

- readers In the field of social studies. 

Department of Catalogues 

Senior Programmer for catalogue conversion project. 

' . Duties Include maintenance of software for PDP-11/20 
. system, maintaining and running FORTRAN programs 
on-ilCL 19DGA,-.and gupfle vision infld. allocation of work, 
of editing staff. ' 

Furiber particulars can be obtained front ihe Secretary' of 
.ihe Library, Bodleian .Library* Oxford 0X1 3BG, to whom 
- applications, giving d curricula m vitae and the names of 
two referees, should be made not later Uun December 13. 
1975. 


t-rm ... i ,- W- 
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Colleges of Education Administration 


LOTHIAN 


LONDON < I 




OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY THEATRE' 

ADMINISTRATOR 

required, who will be responsible for the management 
of the Playhouse and the arrangement of (ti p , t 
gramme. Users of the theatre include a resident pro. 
fessl final company (Anvil Productions, Artistic Direc- 
tor : Gordon McDougMI), widergtaduoie socleilc* 
visiting professional companies for drama, dance anfl 
opera. 

Good professional experience in planning and rioandil 
control is essential unit a University background g 

highly desirable. m 

Applications, with full curriculum vitae and the name) 
and addresses of 2 referees, to the Secretary, Oxford 
Playhouse, Beuumont Street, OXFORD 0X1 2LW, tuna 
whom further details cun be nhrqlnud. 


BIRMINGHAM 

TIIE UNlVEKSrrV 
adminirthativf, assistant 

!i> fill b forlhioniliia 
vacancy In Utc aecrnlHry'a 
OUlc». Thu work la urlmarlty 
rnnet-rnod wlili ihn lUdtunu or 
Unlvnrsiiy lofllsliitlon und 
advlBlng Untvi- rally Officers 
unnii Ihn cFIcrt of imlloiml 
InulaUiUtn iiiioii lli(« Uiilvur- 
slfy A lr.(iu I -liacKoruUnd und 
pvin'rluncn nr Iniumat In Iho 
nrinllcall'jii o( tho law to Iho 
ndinlnlBir.iUon ol a lurtia 
grgunl74illun is oaaonilnl. 
finliiry prcordlmi iu . 100 , niuilt- 
(ir.tiioua und (ixiicrli-nrn in Ihn 
III ini.iMtiium K. 4.l106i or In 
IA iiiinxltiuini Cfi.lMU. icnlc. 
dIiib ithIiIu.ii ilirorUiOUl iiar- 
nii-nl and Bun'-rntiniMilnn. 
Com-Dr-Ilvlnu Incr-t-oat [ruin 
1*1 Oeiobor. xv7ft. unitor 
review. 

Aniiliciiilon Tonns should U»" 
n- m mud iiy nih Dc-cimber lo 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


sr. Huuira couxce 

Anpltcailon It invited hr ibi 
rollowinn natieradiuie matt. 

JOANNA HANDALL-MAMVEA 
JUNinu m- at Ain Ji 
FKl.LOWSim* 

St. Huflh'H Callonn 
lo nine I 10 iho ahovo F«ncm- 
shin, icnablo from Mlcn»iiot« . 
Term. l'»7G. openio vwii 
ninilunlos nnly. .Tho rnmul 
veiuo will be Cl.usa yii* 
roBlritmcD. The lublcct ol n- 
seurch shall bo In iho OoiS 
ar tialnilnn. iculnlure. must 
ar Illnniluro at npy mitod. !• 
tny nprind. 


K-iUmvd ijy fun Docpmnor to «ny nenod . . . ^ 

thu Senior AnUinni Socroiurv, rurllior parikulnn from, tti 

Unlvorsily of nirnilnahmii. Principal, St. Hunh's Col«P. 

£-.”• ..-IfiS. nlrminnhum Oxrom, ^lo whom^n^ik^wi 

Januiirv. 1L76.- 


Bin 2TT. from whom funlior 
parlUulara may bo obielnoil. 


Courses 



PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


Opportunities to study ■ • 

EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

are provided at Plymouth Polytechnic 

(1) C.N.A.A. Diploma 

, 'Y .Eoat-fltadualo/exparlence-rHl year, v- 

(2) POLYTECHNIC DIPLOMA. . 

Pofll-Bxperionce— ^1 tarni . j 

(3) TWO WEEK SHORT COURSES 

at regular Intervals. 

. Apply to : - 

) The Registrar. ' . . • ^ 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC DRAKE CIRCUS 
.; PLYMOUTH P.14 BAA T 


Ml IWO . 1/ 




nii'jwhr i HUt 


1 / * .ai*Us«imKi«4 H 

?•! ^ sc 

. • '.lih*! iVih.o nod n.mM iiia , 




EDINBURGH 

POSTGRAbUATE DIPLOMA IN 

RECREATION AND LEISURE WW T,( 

This is a 'oho'year course designed. to, 
experience of the bfogd afield ropreallon- an - v 


disciplines of the, soclbl sciences tb equip .; . 

for’ admin) atratlve and : managerial reeppnsfDH ; T.-5 

The course'- vyjll Include a st ; I 
reipreatlon manej^dment, expert menial venturaa . , 
arie, arid thb 1 uilfteailon and c’on9bnfatloiv^f”.M^- 
ylrpnment. ' A terrn's pleioamanl In a Bpotw , T^' s 
art perttre,' pc a rdepartrnen( b) racreattan ... : 

wlll 'be' an Inlegrel part of the course.' y; 

This 1, poelgraduete dipfbma wlll .bp , of paifllo^^^ 
, lei | individuate already working; In national, rag , ^ 
local; goyemtaenl' or to leaohere 
bilityfoY tab real) on and, letaufe In achpoW.. • [ ^ 

Further ’partldufaW from the AealBtani 
fei'riiline, College of Phyeloal EdCfcatlon. CfarTi. v 
Nbrlh, Ediribur&h EH4 BJD. ' 
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LEA proposals ‘will 
ot cut inefficiency ’ 


pane 4 

-aiidtinl enipliusis heiweuii uni- 
! iius oil iJie oliu hand mid iinly- 
und colleges on the other 
, j„ jegree lovel education, both 
ildrs -draw on much the same 
jool leavers and they send their 
jjuaies Into trie same society, 
peiing far tho same range of 
Joynient upportunJiies.- 
lV cannot therefore he rat limn 1 to 
irmpt to organiso the provision of 
sber education in the further edu* 
lion sector without taking account 
and without influencing, the pro- 
ian of educatinn at the ,<nnne level 
a by ihe universities. 

In the public secror of -higher 
id further education there is liow- 
tr a complication. Further educa- 
m extends over a very wide 
nge. At bne end of the rnnge 
re is lower levol craft work of 
not level.' Within the general 
inclplcs of national policy, this is 
nirrly n local provision, needed 
many .members of ihe coniimm- 
in all proas. 

Al the nth or end of the range 
re is advanced further education, 
iluding a substantial proportion 

S iiduutb work. This cannot 
ed for a large percentage 
vouiib people, and it cannot be 
vidccl everywhere. Its provision 
« mi u national dinractor, und 
invtcupably locked into consider- 
J<>n of rho total pruvision. 

The current argument over the 

B nionuient of the estimated 
OO students in higher educa- 
m in 1981 as between universities 
A the public sector demonstrates 
!< point. It is a national argu- 
«ii. not a local one ; hut the 
imbcr nf people in nan-advanced 
nher education is very much' a 
tjl. not A niitintiul, consideration. 
Yet there is one system uttempt- 
ti to encompass the administration 
il corttrol of these very -different 
'icatlolial provisions, with their 
Ty different needs. It is too 
«ch to ask 'Of one 'system; : - Behig 
f>'HiMd for the oversight Of local 
Mutation needs, it is inadequate 
P* 1 “lit hf iltfl dcjiUl .wrheil- called. 
i«n W., cope, with a naubnal 


g? n . ,W. Wpe- With a national 
tavisloifT 

particular, polytechnits, which 
JiHM'tirtions deal with a compre- 
Wdve range of advanced further 
f'ration, will continue to experi- 
. t0 Shod economic 
►ration if their planning la dealt 
f .. trough the same machinery 
1 wiat for large numbers of' lnsti- 
jjons carrying out' lower level: 

£4 !* .I 01 l0 , su 8Sest that ad- 
taed further education, an if poly- 


fconrses continued 


IN BIRMINGHAM 
tub uNivimon-Y 
PtaARTMENT OP . EDUcM ION 

jjjtad of Dppflrimnnj : 

• 'WHpr .JfhMriold. 

IN BnUl^AijONAL • 

• : piupiBS t . 

Mi’A’-diwinU-mo 

„ *- DL F A1 YQNAi. SCI1TNUS 
1 . . '!■ yrn/i 

Pli.D. IN ... 

?SSf n 9 MAL RBW -‘AHRH . 
, , Yl“"» anu/ur inll-ilinoi 


technics iu partictiinr, shmild have 
no local connexion i. On ilu* contrary 
there is n si rang wish for the in- 
volvement of local authorities, not 
to make the minor decisions which 
are left after the nationul und 
regional planning ones have been 
made, but as described iu A/ntip 
Arts, Many Skills, " to bring an 
awareness of the cultural, social 
and economic needs of the com- 
munity ; to encourage opportunities 
for the more mature members of 
the community seeking that second 
chance opportunity to develop edu- 
cationally ; to build relationships 
with industries and with the pro- 
fessions to support 1 lie provisions 
of education for purt-ilmc students 
and profesniruml people; to build 
relationships with oilier colleges j 
to support the development of a 
flourishing cultural life within the 
polytechnic* 

Polytechnic diieclois want in see 
national und regional decisions 
made on a reasoned basis which 
demonstrate, duu intention to the 
need for prudent competent ' man- 
agement of public expenditure, uml 
they want a local relationship which 
Is positive und creative rut her than 
negative und restrictive. 

The CL F. A Proposals 

The CUP dots nor believe that the 
CLEA proposals will provide a satis- 
factory Munition 10 the problem of 
the management of udvuticed fur- 
ther education, fur the following 
reasons: . 

# The regional .machinery outlined 
in die CLEA proposals would per- 
petuate the present inyffectivo sys- 
tem, making only a limited conces- 
sion to the need for proper manage- 
ment, and ‘this on u regional basis 
■ only. The proposals appear to ignore 
completely the need far a sound 
management structure to implement 
policy on higher eclucutinn. 

#The proposals intend that the 
machinery shall deal with “ the co- 
ordination and provision of nou-tmi- 
veraity' advanced nnd noil-advanced 
FE'* (f notion Jd J. We believe ilint 
in the long term ir is unreal is lie to 
. pjTau higher education for one sec- 
tor (advanced further education) 
■without some coordination with the 
similar ’and sometimes overlapping 
provision rtmdo jn the other (the 


If there is a sound basis for the 
• provision of two types of higher 
education for the same age group of 
students in two different types of 
institution, then it must be possible, 
-In principle, to allocate resources 
to die two types nf institution in 
a way that is consistent with that 
basis. 


• The functions (a) and (h) nf the 
CLEA document are concerned with 

h total number of tuaclier education 
places of about 50,01)0. Function 
(c) which includes advanced and 
non-utIvHiu.cd further education will 
grow to something like 350,000 
places. Yet ihe CLEA proposals 
start from a consideration of func- 
tions fn| and (It), pointing nut ilu- 
requiremuMis of regional machinery 
ill lliis case, and lIicii allow the 
consideration nf this small' teacher 
education part of the sector to 
dominate the proposals for 
machinery fur advanced further 
education which is overwhelmingly 
the major part of the sector. 

Surely the mnbleui of the plan- 
ning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation, with all Us complications, 
university provision un the one 
huud. Hint the mixture of non- 
advanced mid advanced further edu- 
cation in some institutions un the 
other, moriiK deeper consideration 
titan It receives in the CLEA docu- 
ment. The CDF believes thut 
teacher education must be planned 
and cuordiiintcd by the same 
machinery hs higher education, but 
it is essenrial mat the nuichntery 
be designed with the retpii foments 
nf all higher educuilon iu mind. 

• The CLEA propusuls assume, 
without any attempt ar justification, 
that udvuucud and non-advunccd 
fur tiler education must be dealt 
with by the suine machinery. The 
CDP has consistently drawn atten- 
tion to tile pi nbl enih which arise 
front attempting to deal with higher 
ed ucnl inn - in the sutne system as 
no ii- advanced further education, 
problunu which arise from the need 
for uaiiomil planning of higher edu- 
cation in cnnirnsr to the highly 
local fuctni-s which determine the 
pruvision of nun-odvanccd further 
education. We believe there can 
-be nn prospect of organizing higher 
educatloiii economically if these pro- 
blems are ignored. 

The DES Rpqticht for Specific 
Comments 

'Til tho light uf what we consider 
ta he the inadequacy oF the propo- 
sals to - meet the reul problem uf 
managing the provision nf higher 
education, it is difficult for the CDF 
to muko useful detailed comments 
along the . lines suggested. We 
attempt to do so nut of a desire 
to approach any proposals in as 
constructive n muiuier Us possible. 
<4> Whether the Interim regional com- 
mittee*, us proposed by ACS IT. 
should he established ut an curly 
' date and attached for administrative 
purposes to tho axhdng Regional 
Advisory Councils. or. whether 
' further action rn establish them 
.should await the creation uf wider 
machinery en ifw lines propered In 
the memorandum. 

Wo find, it difficult to nnswet 
question (a) in the terms of the 
alternatives proposed. We do not 
accept that the . Interim regional 
committees proposed by ACSTT 
should be established, nor do w£ 
think that further action should 


await the creation of wider 
machinery oil thu lines proposed in 
the CLEA memorandum. We think 
that further action should await the 
creation uf n management structure 
which satisfies the criteria outlined 
In our introduction. 

(b) The ri'luiioiiKliip between Hu- pro- 

E iisetl Ri-gtfiilul C.uuncU's gmernlttg 
mly und ihe rum nil l tee* which 
{ paragraph Life) uf t|>e menu mi 11 - 
dum) It would have .1 duly to e.sluli- 
Ilsli : vi 1 hi n such a ennrept, In the 
proposed choice uf siicli cninntil »-<>•, 
right? 

No comment 'at this singe, 
if) The terms of reference of the 
governing luuiy and uf Die com- 
mit lev*. 

In connexion with any body, 
regional nr otherwise, ilini is pro- 
posed as oart of n regirinn! machin- 
ery, we should expect the lerius of 
reference 10 provide fnr a separuie 
consul ora 1 Inn of, and separate 
pruvision fur, udvuticed fiirilier 
education, roengnuing Us mil inn al 
and regional its uppnsed tu lucul 
cliHtiicierisrics. 

fd) The membership pattern nf the 
governing body and »r the corn- 
nil (tecs. 

On the general question nf mem- 
bership nf coiiuniiious, wl* feel tlmt 
some lessons ought to lie learned 
from the contrast between the con- 
fidence which 1 1 ni vers i tics place in 
UGC and the luck of confidence 
which lucul authority colleges place 
in the RACs. 

We feel Lit at commit ices of this 
nature will only draw respect mill 
confidence if they urc small enough 
to be competent. If their members 
are chosen fur Known ability, und 
if jhoy 'nre not designed un the 
hu.sis of having so many represen- 
tatives -from every interested 
organization. 

(u) The relationship between the coin- 
nil itces, particularly those concerned 
with teacher education. ' . 

No rnimuom at present, 
if) Whether the councils should have 
any role In relation to tile financial 
nnurol uf the lnstHnllmis within 
their purview. 

Since we du nut believe that the 
ruuncils ns proposed, form a suns, 
factory basis for solving 'the prob- 
lems of higher education, we 
cannot see them having a role hi 
financial control. However, it is 
clear that there would hnve to he a 
coiisidenaiou of tlie way ill which 
financial control could be arranged 
dint would he appropriate tu the 
- needs of rbQ yery different kinds ot 
work which, tire covered in the 
further education sector. 

Wo recognize the problems which 
arise. We believe tbat b solution 
can mid must be found which pro- 
vides for the local financial control 
of local work and for the nationnl 
financial control, of work whose 
• character demands that it should bo 
planned mid coordinated nn a 
national husis. 

(g) What particular features would 
need to be included In - the Trust 


Deed nr otber- Instrument estalillnh- • 
log the councils. 

th) the appropriate Involvement ot 
central government whether ivlrli or 
without the 50 per cent flimniing 
suggested. 

(g) and ( h> are quest inns which 
relate specifically ta the- prnpuxuh 
as mu lined mid out' coni mem would 
nor be appropriate. 

(0 Wlait relullonNhip the coiiltilK 
might Dave wllli Lho unlvers-iiiL.x hi 
their region* tn improve cnnniliia- 
riuii und cooperation across the 
whole «>f higher education. 

We do not believe that a' salis- 
fuciory approach can he made tu 
die problems of higher educutinn by 
Netting up councils to deni with one 
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pup of Lite higher education field 
uml then to ask whut relationships 
will improve coord inniidh. The 
apportionment of available resource* 
hut ween the different types nf . 
higher education must he mttdc by 
giiverniLicnt in n manner which is 
consistent with their declined edu- 
cational policy, und cannot he left 
n> peripheral attempts to coordinate 
two sectors whose Independence lias 
been artificially created, 
fj) Whether the creation ot the romi 
cfl* would call for the creation of 
any coil Mci part body at national 
level, and if so what slmuM he it* 
lulurc und rule. 

The necessity for uskinu the ques- 
tion tj) underlines the lnuticuuury 
of the CI.HA proposal. The CLEA 
document itself simply refers us on 
after thu ught to the fact that “ regiu- 
nuJ bodies usually suoner nr later 
find the need for .some kind of 
small imtiuunl body ". 

Wv coiisidor that this stulcinent 
more thun any other iu thu paper 
(IcmouHtruLUs failure lo undcrstaml 
the need For mind matiugeniuiii ami 
organization m higher cducniion 
which is now u major and expensive 
enterprise with 11 determining in- 
fluence un national well-being, and 
on the lives and curuer.x of 0110 -fifili 
»f the population. 

The essential step hr developing 
1 Inn good management und orguui- 
/ailun Is the establish me 111 of a 
luitumul body, nnt along the Unvs 
proposed In the CLEA document, 
hut us a starting point. Tills should 
he the (joint ut which the policies 
arc thrashed out, the requi rumen t* 
of the different types nf eduemiou 
determined and tlic allocation of 
re-su incus mode. The Consideration 
of the details and thu functions of 
the vug i 4 mnl structure must fnllniv 
the cun si derat iou of thu nature .nid 
role nf the turnon u I hotly. 

The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics now seeks tlw opportu- 
nity lo work with others involved in 
thu organization of liigher eriucm 
tlnn towards .the design of a com- 
. pelent management system equal to 
the considerable tusks indicated in 
this paper. . 

Comments on the CLEA proposals 
for regional machinery pi England 
beyond the 'school level, a reply by 
tho Gotumiueo of Directors or Poly- 
.technics. . » 
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- MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

KUWAIT 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR POSTS OF 
TEACHERS AT THE COLLEGE OF 
’ COMMERCE JN KUWAIT . . 

• ■i - ' -. "i. .*1 1 

1 . Seven teachers : To teach “ OFFIOfe TRAC'rtpE Pout* riien and three- women. 
Al’FLlCAN IS SHOULD II riVF. : 

a—- Degree or a professional qualification. 

h— Practical experience in training siudents tin OKLo Kuulpment. Practical and 
. : -icnciUqg experience I* erpocted. •• ; . 

2. Two tejilitr.. ; To tvach Lfinipuiw Siionco. ‘ V 1 ' 4 / ' V 

APPLICANTS SHOULD HAVE : 

a-’-I/eiiri.c ut appriiiulatc pruIcs-iliiiiHl Hiiiilllliatlun. 

b- -Expo r km e iu tisu'liiiiu vurhiiia UNpea* of caintniters for a period juf at least 
IWOyVUIS; '• . ’• 

The maximum saiury. (itr month l*«»r each post is : , 1 

t— 300 K.D. as a bo*k ; soUr.v. tN.B, J K.D. «npjimximiitely Cl. 6.1). 

2— 25 tior'inuiiiii-cur allowame. , • 

3- 30-55 K-D. —Living allowance iuoirdliiii to the grade of the .ippllcnht »|ul the years: '■ 

01 cxperlciict. . . . • , 1 ■. ' H". ;’i' i .. .■ • < 

ji-^Frjso iTtiWshcti accnnimtiilailon. ' ' ;>< 

S„r, ct! . rc turh (licunniny CDs*) travel, at. commenuenu'iit uml on completion uf. the 
tuntrlia Hucluilnip wife and up t« three fill Wren), S|mi|ur fa,ciHiivs available ruy, 

• . paeli Mltu.'iier vai at Inn. . • . i ‘ v 

6 — 1UU K.pV (maxlmuht) lor excess baggage at cuniiiientemorti imrf un cuuiplctjon nf lho 

cnuti’ai.t. - '■■■'• j. , • L ■ 

7 — Contracts avuiiabta for two year* 1 (renewublc ut three months notice); '.. 

tetsdrtai data - nnd aitriculum vitae should fra swii to Kuwait .EinbiitayL, Cohurbi' ' 
.A»acl|<?s Office, AI-JMurB Ifous’e, 3 ^Iralford Place, I,dUdnn,iWIN:flAE. Tcl y pl-629 G833i', . 


GLASGOW 
niE UNIVERBl I V 

TCLiryi^tON s&hvici: 

ASSISTANT nilOOUCER 

AuDlteatlona d're InMtnd Irom 
DMdiHin h>r the post at 
Auisiani Producer in ihe Uni- 
vonjis'e ctascd-cirtuir roic- 
ulslan Bcrvlca, Bilary will Be 
<Hi Uio-Cmdo IB Kale ta.+'H 
to £4.200 ucr . Bnnurn to* 
Other Remted AcnUcfnlc Siarr. 
placemen! . ucaarqinii u> (nuir-.v. 
.flcnlloiu aiid experience, ’ 
Approptlattr 1 . • BUprrannumlion ' 
Schrine wiu- apply. • \ 

PYacUrai exporleiue of .-au- 1 
cdllonel - lelevleieri will be a , 
nnilkaiir aUviimane, jiih ■ 
fipprral fcligwledgo ul uther 
iitidia-ilniil iciiMnii .lie* 
would Ijo tmltXut. 

' Furtiior nariirui-ire . mav toe 
. tuja from .ijie Seciviury at itoc 
tinLVureliv nouri inoum ifli, 
U 10 ' llnlveratiy of niasnuw. - 
OldiabW Dill BOD. With whom 
ajifliiretlane oik topics) nhuuM 
bo^hidflnil no! leicr-fhan .mm 
OncClnljop. 11170- 

in hiuly taebce uU-Jic nrttr- 
ante Nsnuher .*7.»v.„ ■ 


Announcements 


" ACAOBHtaa InMIDd lo •l.-vlti- nnii 
• .coddikt BUnciul .mv-rest .1 Uotf . ' 
. hollilag lilhcraiios In ItrUain nrVt 
Viur. Hlittorlnns.. ttrchAroldulaly. . 
amfilUci oral iiiuf- ^ri ninlnrtine . 
etc- ‘or/iFrcd oOneroln icfm*. "Iiqx 
OftOU-.' mtl.t.a., v't«rt»'.4 Tillies*' 
• • l¥*;ix BEZi • “ j 

















